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THE MUSICAL COURIER 





LAM! PERTI, 
Maesiro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 9), Dresden. 


Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Reprepentative of LAMPERTI. 
salon prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO asp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, weemany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratclite Caperton to be my on y 
representative and I advise all pepite desiring to 
study with wre to be prepared by 
(Signed) Pror. @ OLAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1800. 


Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 
Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118! East ‘sth Street, New York. 








WM. HL “RIEGE Rk, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Devel 
the Voice. 
Mr. and Mkrs, CARL ALVES, 

Vocal! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAKOLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
186 West 12th Street, New York. 


and (¢ Education of 
“118 West ‘ath Bleest, New York. 











MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singis nga and Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 196 Fifth Ave., Mondays cad Visretaye. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street. _ New Vork. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion), Organ les- 
sonsand practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 44 West 2th Street. New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church . Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address; 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the hgh esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”’"—W. Mason : 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 8 Kast ith Street New York. 


LILLIE d@’ANGELO BERGH, 


ra. Vocal 
jew York. 























The Lillie Bergh School of Singing. 


Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons ; callers admitted, Mondays, 2 to 4. Send 
for prospectus. New Vork Studios: | 

THE VIRA, 110 West 39th Street. 





Miss F HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST ann TEACHER 


Puri, or Eminent Masters 1N GERMANY. 


The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le V INSEN, | 


Vocai Instructiva 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
144 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


Organist Emmanuel Bapust Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 


Studio: 














Miss ADEL INA . HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MART i, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELL i. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Opetorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (4/der 
‘The Oakland, 102 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 88th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
814 East 15th Street, New York. 
W111 accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 








Mr. and Mur. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE _ 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
2 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor, 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
Tenor—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 2th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios : 30 West 59th Street, New York. 
1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARL ES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 lith Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 























FRANCIS -FISCHE R POW VERS, | 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD. BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. : 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 











HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 __585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET a WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrate 
Mm  FLORENZA p’ARONA. 
Oratorio an Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street. New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 





FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Cuiture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinwav Hall. 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


Mr. SIEGMU ND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
pe a ES DONT method Formerly with Boston 

ymphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 

Studio: 58 East 50th Street, New York. 
MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 








Good 


Studio: 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOCL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


PF. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
aid Sth Avenue, | New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
atid CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





7" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





2 
Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL Instruction, 
3 East dist Street, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
bic Violoncellist. 
Address care of Tus MUSICAL Coben 
New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi. 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 
—$—_____. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Chur 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Stree A, om. 
Studio: 1402 ibenteer, New York. 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 


branches of music taught by eminent teachers, 
Ss FROEHL ICH, Director. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 


Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
or Breathing " Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 


(Champs Ely ysées), Par is, 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
~etetn 


Pupi! of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elm:ra, N. Y. 
Miss EVA HAWKES, 


Contralto 























Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residerce, 1425 Broadway, or H. M. 


Hirschberg. 86 West 15th Street, New York. 

E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. EB 


Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 


HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 


Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., 


Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Concert— Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Tt e L enox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN 
Violinist. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Private Studio: The Florence 


109 East 18th Street, New York, 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony. 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOM: AS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Sener E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
It 


n Metkod. 
— New York City. 


123 West 39th Street, 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 


New York, 














Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School ; 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa- 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 





CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klind worth-Scharwenka Con- 


ervatorv, Berlin, Terms moderate. 
Studio ; 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Expon 
the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments 08 


ice production 4 r 
a ‘Serdman Hi Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director- 
REPUTATION. 


ent of 





TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 


122 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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Boston. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


3: 





Paris. 


| London, E ngland. 














Mz. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mue. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston, 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 


Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
320 Boviston Street, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Srreet, Room 1, Boston. 























THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston, 
L JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
Mrs. EDNA HALL, 
Over Tone Vocal Method, 

206 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 

FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglha Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Bostou 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley >quare, Boston. 











COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MEsSDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares tor Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
314 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme, EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ja Victoire, Paris. 











MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston. 
MISS WYATT, 

Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method, 
Studio 24. 162 Boylston St., Boston 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 

Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 





LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
Teacher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
. Accompaniste. 
Engagements accepted for choral societies and 
private accompanying for artists. Mrs. Crawford 
en the accompanist of the Baton Club, 
under Mr. William C Carl's direction, for several 
Seasons, to whom she refers. 














JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—— ae 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





Address, No. 40 West 98d Street, New York. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 


Miss CLARA BA 


UR, Directress. 


A THorouGH MusicaL EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODS OF ForEMOST 
EvuRoOpgAN CONSERVATORIES. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
tlso Modern Languages and English Literatute. 


aenatonss are prepared for positions in Schools 
ech. in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
cert or Oratorio. 


(ees 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those frum abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


Students can enter 


Piano Technic, 


ing Teachers to teach the Vi 
e Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. . 


"96 and ‘97. 


atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


Practical Harmony. 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in 
Public Performance. 


Lessons in Theory and 


Interpretation and 


So Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
ia Uvenirs of the Summer School Recitals wil! be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
Schoo terature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K, VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West 1gth Street, New York. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 
EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885, 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in class or separately, Oct. | to Aug 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique, 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIRZE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. — 


MADAME TORKIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 
86 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. _ 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


MME, TALGUEN, 

















8 Rue Clement Marot. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Belis, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 





MADAME MORIANI, | 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Aad School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCh. 
CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4. DRESDEN 











Mrs. ELizaBeTH CHURCHILL MAVER. 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
. VOCAL CULTURE. 
from 12m tol P.M. 
______8 Bast sist Street, New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays. 12 Kast 116th Street, New Yor« 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Ha!i, New York. — 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N.Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 

The language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

fiolin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c., eddress 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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Steinway Pianos used in this institution, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Principal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, hn Singing, 
Sight Reading «Inst: umental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 ids, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or smal! orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Pror, MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 











Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Miluaire. Chef d'Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 5. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and -tammerers, 
18 EAk1.'s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Inoorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY, 





The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland Specimen co and 


terms will forwarded upon lication to the ‘s 
offices: 19 Berners St., LA) DON. ¥. EN@LAND. 


(JONCERT [}IRECTION AYER 


(W. AULINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables; “ Lisst, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
nage, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile, Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Ailbert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior jinish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 
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J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CeLesratep Vocat Stupio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-F UCHS., 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE. 


MARCHESI METHOD 
Oratorto—Concert—Sonc RecitAat. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGR, 
Central Music Hall, \ hicago 














ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College. 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIeGrFSLD, 


Louisa Fak, 
Musical Directers. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Chrrch, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting address St James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. St., New York. 





THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, It. 





FIFTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS, REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HicHer ArT OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street. Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mapame DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1. 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist. 
Lock Box 976. Chicago 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
” “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal! or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 
Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 
First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’'S method in the West. 
For tone productio», voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 
Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, '. Piano. 
URO MARESCALCHI | 
CLARENCE EDDY, ‘ Organ. 


8.E.jJACOBSOHN.. . . °°, Violin. 
FPREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony. &c 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
“LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 








Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department 
Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princifal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAHOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, @ Fulton and Morgan Streets, 














NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
THE A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
* IN EVERY 
#% » RESPECT. ., 
e 
PIANO, — * mers 
’ * CATALOGUE AND 
Philadeiphia, Pa. TERRITORY. 
MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING, 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 








Have you seen our__—_ 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


aa f not, send for it. 


y, 
oY Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices : > 4 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


6 Sixth S.reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin) ; Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoo). 
DRESDIAN, GHURMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kabrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgen! 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, ae. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Pio 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC ae 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. . nate 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Ce 
Bb ry f for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all « rchestral instramts pr 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. - ELEMENTARY PIA 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. — 
Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. Pooryss 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical NSHEID. 
PELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EKIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof FRIEDR. GERNSH)) 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHUI Z-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF ‘Pi ey ‘Hol- 
PoENITz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUS 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), etc , ete. 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
2 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time, Consu 





Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





88 teachers, among 





ltation hours from 11 A.M. tol P.M. 
@ of teachers 





Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORE. 


On Sept. 1, 1896, the ’cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the sta 
of the Conservatory. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
8 RUE CL@MENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, October 21, 1896. ) 
HEALTH IN Parts IN WINTER. 
science as musicians do 


Doctors seem to live as far away from 


from music 

AM delighted to see that Mrs, Governor Sprague | 
| has been enforcing some of the truths of Paris musical 
life in the secular press since her return to America. I 
can only regret that a woman of her intelligence and ex- 
perience does not fill a page instead of one column on this 
all-important subject. 

The question of health to the American girl in Paris, 
on which she touches, is the gravest side of this whole 


matter. 

It is only by a miracle of grace that an American girl | 
can pass through a winter here without having the seeds | 
of lung and throat trouble planted in her system. The 
richest girls are barely saved; the poor—Heaven help | 
them! Prudence and foresight go for nothing in combat | 
with the half civilized conditions of housekeeping in gen- 
eral, which drops to semi-barbarism in the ordinary ‘‘ pen- 
Many conditions unite to put American health to 


sion.”’ 
great peril. 

The people in general know nothing whatever of the 
laws of hygiene. The great broad principles of regular 
heating, ventilation, &c., are a dead letter tothem. The 
gospel of health, lacking of course the means, is absent. 
And that is the seat of the whole difficulty. Besides, the 
race knows nothing about the love of comfort and the 
horror of discomfort which is the basis of our civilization. 
Hardy, rugged, enduring, philosophic, anti-revolutionnaire, | 
ascetic, with a passion for saving, luxury is undreamed of 
save in the little tuft of ‘‘ society,’’ where it exists as | 
enervating dissipation. The great healthful, beautiful 
comfortability of everyday living which exists for the 
ordinary workman in our smallest mining or farming | 
town in the farthest West is unknown in Paris. 

The people themselves stand around in open doorways, 
halls like dungeons, rooms like caves, and even out on the | 
sidewalk, with blue noses, purple cheeks and wrinkled 
hands. They shiver and cough and sneeze and “‘ mou- | 
chent, mouchent, mouchent!”’ and as long as they can 
have a wisp of scarf about their necks and can talk, talk, 
talk, they are happy, content and philosophic. They do 
hot expect anything else, they are used to it, and as it 
never occurs to them that anything might possibly be 
different they never inaugurate any reform. Hardened | 
to discomfort, they do not feel it, and of course when you 
are not hungry yourself you take but little interest in 
preparing food, and there is the seat of the 

Discomrorr OF ParisiAN Lire iN WINTER. 

Heating is not included as among the essentials any- 
' In the biggest hotels, as | 
in the worst rat holes of pensions, there is no recognition | 
of the necessity of keeping the blood above freezing point. | 
No housekeeper holds herself responsible for your death | 
io her house if it occurs by freezing, and in your installa. 
Yon no account is taken of its possibility. Household 
heating is regarded as an American fad, and ‘‘ burning 
up good money "’ is pointed at as one of our national ex- 
travagances. 

Se you come out of your rooms in America, where the 
thermometer smiles the same the year round, and you 
"me over here and rent—a tomb! 

: You have sometimes gone into an empty carpenter shop 
winter, or up into the garret of an unrented house, or 
ad = cellar of a barn in midwinter. Well, that is | 
oe feeling in the room you rent. Add to thisa 
Ywhere it rains three weeks out of the four all 
— winter, and where masonic construction is 
Rites cc; even in nice, new, expensive quarters the 
the curtains and hangings of the rooms are in 
Perpetual motion. I have seen it here when it moved 
heavy, Solid fringe. 
; Fireplaces 


where—nowhere —every where. 


em are put in asa matter of form—mere holes 
dainty ny with tiny grates, like saucers, and about as 
Senbedi, artistic. The chimneys are capricious, sulky, | 

nt, and the grates, at their very best, heat only-| 


| the back of the chimney. So there is your provision. 


&e. 
| you are left alone to experiment with the temperament, 


| two to discover these things. 


you are an ‘‘ American crank on heat,"’ go heat yourself ! 
You have to provide coal, kindling. paper, matches, 
shovel, poker, tongs, broom, bucket, box to hold kindling, 
The house having no responsibility in the matter, 


character and behavior of your grate, and like the poor 
mule whose master experimented feeding him with air, 
you are liable to die in the attempt, for of all the naughty 
inventions of this earth the French grate at its best is 
the worst 

The servants do not know how to light fires, and have 
no interest in the task, of course, as they do not see what 
on earth you want of it. 

When the domestic lights it in the morning you are apt 
to have to get up four or five times, wrapped in your bed 
quilt, to pat and pet, coax and arrange it, or maybe take it 
all out and relight it. The kindling wood usually is little 
‘‘kippens "’ cut from the tops of the beautiful trees in fall, 
when being shaped into objects of art. The frugal people 
stand underneath with their aprons, and catching them 


| arrange them into neat little bunches like the packages of 


lead pencils which blind men hold out on the street cor- 
ners for sale. 
There are certain queer kinds of made coal, dear as 


| candy, and there is a kind of a stove like a frog on wheels, 


But it requires a winter or 

It means wasting precious 
time going around yourself to picayune coal stores or 
among friends to know what on earth they do. It means 
be‘ng disappointed ani trying over, getting a cold, or 
it means laying out 100 frs. or se for a iump of iron that 
you must throw away when you go away. And then it 
means lots of ready money, which many girls are not in 
a position to lay out on “‘ extras.”’ 

Of course there are exceptions to all rules. There are 
a few keepers of homes here for strangers who are abso- 
lutely generous, even intelligent, and who do really devote 
themselves to the well-being of the people depending 
upon them, and try to realize what they need. 
can they do when they don’t really feel it themselves, and 


which is said to ‘‘ keep in."’ 


But what | 








what can they do when they do not know how—how could | 


they know how? And then the habits of the place make 
it difficult for them, even should they feel disposed. 

Besides, the race tendency is not to foresightedness, 
except in the matter of saving money. ‘They care noth- 
ing and Know little about making money, but when it 
comes to laying by 2 sous out of 4 for a rainy day, noth- 
ing on earth can equal a French person. They are frugal 
and prudent and economic, but when it comes to prepar- 
ing for cald weather, so long as it remains warm they are 
sadly lacking in anticipation. 

You know how it is at home by September—we have 
everything arranged to ‘‘set the match "’ 
fail in the temperature. 
after everybody is sick and mad and discontented, and 
the harm is done and the doctor in the house, and then 
only half measures are taken, under protest, and with 


| repeated irritating failures. 


An immense amount of * extraneous matter '’ does get 
hauled in. Under a bedroom dresser here is like one of 
our grocery stores down in Lambkin Corners, Ala. There 
are kindling and samples of kindling, coal and samples of 
coal, all in candy packages, petroleum and petroleum 
cans, porous plasters, medicine bottles by the dozen, 


the very first | 
Here they will not budge till | 


5 








There are exceptions among teachers as among 
housekeepers, and everyone else. But, unfortunately, 
exceptions do not help a cause unless they spread suffi- 
ciently the contagion of their well-doing. God bless the 
little minority of sensible people everywhere, of course! 
But that does not help matters much. ) 

Doctors are just as bad. Of course the wise man knows 
it all, but of course his province is to lock the door 
AFTER the horse is stolen. He comes after the gold 
pieces that were destined for lessons or a comfortable gar- 
ment have been wept over and consecrated to him. He 
drops in, stands with his overcoat on, while he fumbles 
with that old stereotyped prescription and that useless 
bottle and spoon, and whisks off without a glance at the 
window to see if there is not a possibility of real, honest 
air coming in that does not sneak in as draughts. He 
smiles when you tell him it blows all the time about your 
feet, and tells you what beautiful sciaticas and rheuma- 
tisms people used to have when they had fine big fireplaces 
where the wind could blow the knit mats off the floor. 
He never dreams of asking how you manage about your 
fire, or how long since you dared bathe. No, the man of 
prescriptions has nothing to do with health, of course. 
Brought up to cure, not to prevent, how can he be ex- 
pected to think! 

The fact that people who have to go about must depend 
on the omnibuses here is an added menace to health on 
the outside. The system of running vehicles within from 
seven to twenty-five minutes of each other, so that all 
places are always filled and the waiter has to wait from 
half an hour totwo hours outdoors, rain or shine, sum- 
mer or winter, has been sufficiently indicated. American 
parents and friends evidently do not realize it yet, as if 
they did there would not te five students in the town this 
winter. 

Reading this at home you say 
to take a cab than be sick."’ 

That is one of those little wordy speeches which sounds 
well when it is not, and keeps being said just the same. 
There is nothing at all in it—nothing but words. Nobody 
says it who knows or thinks what he is talking about. 

For girls who venture to theatre and opera there is 
another danger. By some sort of city tradition closed 
cabs do not appear till as near as possible to November, 
which is so-called winter. No matter if it rains icicles 
and blows cyclones, till the clock announces that date 
you must use the open phaeton, which is a perfectly con- 


‘Take a cab; cheaper 


structed machine for dealing death. 

The theatre or concert hall in Paris is one place where 
it is hot. It is a heat like the inside of a box of a flatiron 
without one breath of air from any source, After sitting 
in their cooking for two or three hours you come out and 
stand on the wet sidewalk from ten to twenty-five minutes, 
during what is called the carriage scrimmage, and after 
that you ride home in the open phaeton, a pool of rain on 
the apron in front, mud down the sides to christen the 
gray trousers and pink dress on descending, and a pierc- 
ing midnight wind ‘o drive the cold humidity well into the 
system. Anyone who can stand that sort of thing is cer- 
tainly robust. 

No, girls should not be left alone or to come alone over 
here and live unless parents or some judicious person 
knows just where and how they are fixed for the winter. 
When they come over in gay weather with the children, in- 
stead of poking round into studios seeking where the 


| cough syrups without end, glycerine and whiskey—the | highest C and lowest G may be bought, they would better 


standing throat-tickle remedy—wine to sip when one is | gointo the room daughter was to occupy, and know in 
wet and before ‘the fire that fails;’’ alcohol to rub as | black and white what was proposed to be done to keep her 


prevention and as cure, neither of which amounts to any- 
thing; soap, matches, fire irons, alcohol, lamp, kettle, 
candles, paper, braise, ‘‘ iode,’’ the French cure-all, abso- 
lutely useless, and cotton wadding to shelter the hurt 
lungs. It is very funny—that collection. 

The owner of one of these cupboards asserts that the 
only comfort she has had in Paris so far this winter was 
attending the performance of Orphée, where there seemed 
to be a ‘‘ steady fire,’’ adding that to preach fear of it 
over here was waste of words, and for her part she meant 
to do as she pleased, as tramps break windows in the win- 
ter time, in the hope of getting ‘‘sent up’’ where it was 
warm. 

It is astonishing that the teachers here, old, experienced 


people for the most part, with so much experience year | 


after year with foreign pupils, do not give the matter 
more attention and suggest to the girls what to expect and 
what to do, before the actual suffering drops down upon 
them. Instead of that they wait until the poor things 
come with congested throats and weeping eyes, and then 
ensues the stereotyped palaver : 


‘* Pau'r p’tite. Oh, qu'elle est malade. ‘Tout le monde 


malade—tout-tout-tout! 
ce temps-ci!”’ 

Same old rigmarole year after year, as though each 
‘cold snap "’ was the first and only that ever struck Paris, 
always ending, however, with the regular: 

‘** Voyons, écoutez—faut vous soigner—faut pas chanter 
comme ga,’’ and the lesson gets marked on the book just 
the same. (In some cases it does not, but then again it 


| 


>’est vraiment ex-tra-or-di-naire, 





| of the American quarter. 


warm (steadily, evenly warm) during winter. 

Not only that, but somebody should cross in midwinter 
(or in late fall, which is as bad) and see the ‘‘ pension "’ 
in the ‘‘ full exercise of its functions.'’ Because anybody 
can make a blissful appearance, and there is such a thing 
as heating in spots and for moments which gives a benign 
impression. 

If some parents did not get frightened at the experience 
it would only be because they did not care for their chil- 
dren, that is all. It would set many of them to thinking. 
Many would take their girls home, which would set the 
pension keepers to thinking. It might send over here 
some practical invention that would lessen danger. It 
might cause the construction of an American palace with 
modern civilization within. It might (best of all) lead 
to discussion as to whether the foreign education was 
worth the risk, and it would perhaps lead to the sifting 
out of the ranks of pilgrims to this Holy Land of Art, so 
that none but “‘ the called "' should come. 

If so these words would not have been written in vain. 


Mr. Ethelbert Nevin is in Paris in his own apartment, 
42 rue Galilée, same street as our embassade, in the centre 
His family is with him, and he 
is happy and busy teaching— vocal music—the art of sing- 
ing without a fuss, of respecting the accompaniment, and 
of respecting the rights of the composer. While in Flor- 
ence he wrote Zwei Lieder, two charming vocal twins 
of distinct sentiment and rhythm. They were written for 
Signor Campanari. Music is indebted to Mr. Nevin for 
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cultivating the field of romance or ballad, threatened with 
extinction in this day of more ponderous effects. The 
best of this is that in restricting himself to this, one of the | 
most potent departments, he does not. lose for music, but | 
gains; for he directs to it the streams of various valuable 
musica] instincts which would have but weakened in 
other directions, but which strengthen and solidify the 
song feature as, alas, the many who make of it a tossed 
off or secondary consideration fail to do. 

If he could only teach his value of accompaniment to 
singers and accompanists suffering listeners would be the 
gainers, as well as music. He does not claim to have any 
voice, but, really, to hear him merge into one pulsating 
mosaic a melody poem and accompaniment is worth going 
much farther than rue Galilée to hear, and goes far 
toward restoring the love of music that is almost killed 
by senseless and incompetent screamings. 

Mr. Nevin speaks enthusiastically of what was done for 
him by Herr Karl Klindworth, of Berlin, who ‘ taught 
him music through poetry and literature, and who insisted 
that a man does not become a musician by practicing so 
many hours a day, but by absorbing an influence from all 
the arts and all the irterests of life, from architecture, 
painting, and even from politics."’ 

As one of four students of Herr Klindworth chosen to 
form an artist class, Mr. Nevin had likewise precious in- 
struction from Hans von Biilow. He is a modest man, 
severe critic, and earnest, hungry student. 

Mr. Léon Rains, pupil of Mr. Oscar Saenger, of New 
York, has reached Paris, and commences study with M. 
Bouhy. His address is 5 rue Stockholm. Mr. Francis 
Rogers is another young Aumerican who has decided 
also tenter la fortune musicale by study with M. Bouhy. 
He is delighted with his‘ agreeable and intelligent per- 
sonality."’ He will have something interesting to say 
later on as to how a young man may live in Paris. 

Miss Alma Garrigue, cousin of Miss Alice Garrigue, 
who has so successfully established herself as a vocal 
teacher in New York, is one of the most contented and 
happy of students. Pupil of Juliani, her trip into Switzer- 
land with the master, his family and several other pupils, 
who continued their study without interruption, has done 
her a world of good. She is lovely as a flower, strong 
and well; her voice has gained immensely, and she has 
entered into the serious study of operatic réles. More | 
from this interesting studio later on. Mrs. W. E. Camp- 
bell and daughter are still in town, Miss Campbell is 
studying with Delle Sedie, and French with the Yersins. 

Mrs. Gerrit Smith Wheaton, sister of Mrs. Inez 
Sprague, has recommenced her study of the harp with the 
composer Godfroid. 

Miss Maud Reese-Davies sang for Emma Eames this 
week and received unrestricted encouragement from this 
singer, who is very careful what she says to young 
singers. Her best friends would not recognize Miss 
Davies’ style insinging. She gives intense pleasure when 
she sings. M. de Trabadelo is so delighted with her 
progress and talents that at the end of this month (Octo- 
ber) he gives a soirée at his home specially to have her 
heard by critics and musicians whom he has invited. If 
Miss Davies had commenced the study of French by the 
phonetic system on first coming to France and had stopped 
talking English, which she has never ceased to do, she 
would be on the Opéra Comique stage in Paris to-day, 
without any sort of question. When Mrs. Sprague spoke 
of the ‘ pluck" of girls here in Paris I could not help 
wishing that it took some other form than the obstinate 
desire to stay in thecity. I donot call that pluck, because 
they want to do it so much, and I do not call singing and 
learning operas pluck either, because they like and want 
‘to do that also. ‘To stop speaking English and learn 
French properly is the one thing here that they do hate 
todo, and you may be just sure that they do not do it. 
They just will not. I cannot cite one among a possible 500. 
There is no courage in doing what you want to do. 

Mrs. Clara Poole King is here. Mme. Blauvelt has 
arrived. The Bratnobers have gone home; Miss Ava 
Reid with them. 

Emma Nevada goes to St. Petersburg November 16, 
to sing a long engagement of her favorites. She will 








create Lalla Rookh there. 
** Cours Général de Musique "’ in Paris. 
school worth attending. 

An interesting departure is about to be taken here by a 
French vocal teacher, a first prize pupil of the Conserva- 
toire, and pupil of Madame Carvalho, Mlle. Julia Weil. 
Following the thought of ‘Tue Musica. Courier as to the 
value of acting for American pupils, she organizes a 
class in pantomime this season in connection with her 
school for singing, 7 rue de Sévres. Any innovation in 
this direction is to be welcomed. 


There will be a 


A progressive movement like this by a French artist, | 


especially a gifted and bona fide artist, should be encour- 
aged by Americans in Paris. Mlle. Weilis a fine comé- 
dienne, and sound, well instructed musician, with the 


seal of the Conservatoire and Académie upon her worth. | 


Her card will appear later in the paper. For the present 
cut out her address and keep it. Give her a call and study 
pantomime, even if taking singing lessons elsewhere. 

Mr. Henri Marteau goes into Scandinavia this week, 
on a tournée with M. Paul Viardot. 

The triends of M. Léon Jancey are delighted with the 
reports which are returning of the movements of that 
artist in his American venture. The charming concerts 
and soirées with which his name is associated are being 
studied here with much pleasure. Good wishes are heard 
on every side. Bon! His pupils in Paris are now begin- 
ning to look forward to his return to France, and the re- 
commencement of their work. There are two women here 
who are watching the date of his return, with full hearts, 
the dear mother, to whom he is such a good son, and the 
good aunt, who helps her bear his absence. 

Another fine man passed on to study the Mystery—M. 
Tisserand, director of the Paris Observatory. 

Fannig Epcar THoMAS. 





Sanderson.— Miss Sibyl Sanderson is singing opera 
in French at the Teatre Lirico in Milan under Sonzogno's 
management. The Italian impresario had intended to 
take an Italian opera company to Paris, but something 
prevented him, so he has turned the tables. 


International Advertising.—Jeanne Nuola, the 
American singer, by the desire of the Infanta Eulalia, was 
engaged for the winter season at the Madrid Opera House. 
But the contract, she has been notified, is cance]led, owing 


| to the irritation in Spain against the United States for the 


alleged support given to the insurgents in Cuba. 

The director of the Opera House said : 

‘‘If an American sang under the patronage of the court 
it would lead to a demonstration against the royal family.” 
— World. 


Wagner and Vienna.—Wilhelm Tappert writes 
in the Berlin Courier : * It is known that a new era began 


for Beethoven's Ninth Symphony when Richard Wagner | 
conducted it on Palm Sunday, April 5, 1846. It was with the | 


ninth that the festival of laying the foundation stone at 
Bayreuth (May 22, 1872) was celebrated, and many of us, 
the old ones, are envied for having the good fortune to be 
there. An admirer of Beethoven and Wagner, who has his 
home on the beautiful blue Danube, wrvte to me lately that 
it still gave him pain toremember that the Bayreuth master 
had refused without any good reason to conduct the Ninth 
Symphony at Vienna. Without sufficient reason! That 
isa mistake. At that time a grand Beethoven festival had 
been planned by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. In- 
vitations were sent to Wagner, Joachim, Franz Lachner, 
&c. Then began the liveliest baiting of Wagner. 
Beethoven's 100th birthday was used to insult the hated 
‘ Musician of the Future.’ 

‘* A Berlin journal wrote: ‘ Franz Lachner declined, for 
what director grown old in honor will take a part with the 
author of the pamphlet Ueber das Dirigiren? Even 
Joachim, the incomparable master, has with unmistakable 
reference to the conductor mentioned declined his assist- 
ance.’ Then all the vipers of the press let themselves 
loose. Wagner ignored completely the invitation, and 
Vienna lost the opportunity of hearing the Ninth given 
under the direction of a genius.” 


M. Raoul Pugno has opened a 
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| HE musical week from Tuesday last up to to- 
day was chiefly interesting through the fact that 
| among the multitudinous concerts that took place in these 
| eight days there was presented quite a number of new- 
| comers, and among them some who give fair promise of 
| future greatness. I am glad to be able to state that 
| America was not unrepresented among this lot of 
| débutants, for particulars of whose performances I beg 
to refer you to what follows. 

The opening concert of the week, however, was given 
by no newcomers; at least the Bohemian String Quartet 
| seem like old friends, and they were received as such by 
a not over large but attentive and enthusiastic audience 
| at the first of three chamber soirées which they give in 
Bechstein Hall this season. It is to be regretted that the 
overweening popularity of the Joachim Quartet, just and 
deserved as it is, seems to more or less absorb the inter- 
: of Berlin lovers of chamber music, and that other 


organizations of the kind, be they never so good, do not 
therefore meet with the financial success they deserve 
and would seem to have a right to expect, as well as the 
older and decidedly fashionable string quartet. I hope, 
however, that, like last season, the audiences will increase 
for the second and third concerts of the Bohemians just as 
they did last year after the critics had called vigorous 
attention to this wonderful combination of artists. 

In New York and other large cities of the United States 
you will, through the enterprise of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, 
have a chance to hear the Bohemian String Quartet later 
in the season, and I expect to see my judgment, to the 
effect that it is the most interesting string quartet one 
can listen to, borne out and corroborated by American 


criticisms. 

These four artists infuse new life and quite a novel 
quality of dramatic vigor of interpretation even in so 
well-known and easy going a work as Haydn's D minor 
quartet from op. 76. You ought to have heard the vim 
and spirit of the canon which ‘forms the minuet of that 
to interpret 





| quartet. It was perhaps not “‘classic”’ 
| Haydn that way, but it was decidedly interesting. 
Where, however, the Bchemians are really ors concours 
| is in the playing of the works of their own countrymen, 
| of which on this occasion they presented us with a new 
|one by Antonin Dvorak. I- cannot number this latest 
quartet (op. 106 in G major) among the happiest or most 
| inogioed of Dvordk’s chamber music compositions, but 
still there is so much power and originality in it, and so 
much display of earnest and most conscientious musi- 
cianship, that even Tappert, who is an anti-Dvordk critic, 
| expressed himself as delighted with the slow movement, 
| which to me seemed a trifle too long drawn out. The 
| scherzo in B minor is in my estimation preferable, and it 
| brings, similar to the form invented by Schumann, two 
| trios, the first in A flat and the second in D major. 
| Beethoven’s great F minor quartet, op. 95, formed the 


preponderant final third of the interesting program. 
*# # 


Slivinski I heard for the first time this season at his 
second recital, which he gave in the Saal Bechstein on 
Wednesday night, and I can only confirm the opinions 
expressed about this artist by two of my most valued 
collatorateurs in last week’s budget. I was, however, 
not so very much taken with Slivinski’s interpretations 


lof the classics, of which I listened to Mozart's C minor 
———— 
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Pr | 
fantasia (without the sonata), the Bach-Tausig D minor | write about him, and thus possibly putting myself into | has been heard more in foreign parts than in his own 
the dangerous position of being contradicted in my own | native land, and I remember reading about his successes 


organ toccata and fugue, and Beethoven’s thirty-two C 
The last named especially were not 


minor variations. 


paper, I am going to write it down that I did not much 


Jayed letter correctly enough, but there was a spirit of | fancy Alfred Krasselt'’s playing. It is true he has a lot 
J of technic and a certain dash and vigor, but he is lacking | succeed in achieving them in Berlin, as I fancy the musi- 


romanticism in the interpretation and variety of tone 
coloring which lent them some additional charm, with 
which they are not usually invested by your cut and dried 
Better pedaling, how- 
ever, should be insisted upon whenever rapid changes of | means noble. 
harmonies occur, and in this respect Slivinski left much 


scholarly Beethoven performer. 


to be corrected, even in the Chopin selections, Prelude, op. 


98, No. 17; Impromptu, op. 36, and Etude, op. 25, No. 11, 
which otherwise he was able to invest with an almost 


Paderewskian charm. 
** & 


On the same evening I heard in the Potsdamer Street 
Concertsaal a new singer named Carola Bergen, about 
whom I do not consider it worth my while to write in 
detail, and a pianist, Anton Férster, about whom I have 


quite frequently written before. Instead of a reiteration 


of my own opinions on this talented and rising young 
artist I prefer to give you the criticism of our former 
highly esteemed Leipsic correspondent, Mr. August Giiss- 


bacher, whom I chanced to meet at this concert. 

Mr. Gussbacher writes: 

“The pianist Anton Forster assisted at a concert given 
by Carola Bergen, Wednesday evening, in the Potsdamer 
Saal. Though nothing may be added to, and, what is 
more, nothing retracted from, what has already been said 
of Férster’s playing in these columns, it is a pleasurable 
duty to reiterate heartily all the commendations that have 
been given on the occasions of his former, especially his 
last winter's appearances. In music the ‘fittest’ often 
have pretty up-hill work at surviving, as the attendance 
the evening before at the concert of the Bohemian String 
Quartet attested, and when a critical shoulder can help to 
push a young talent into prominence it ssems a much 
better way of serving art than pulling to pieces the multi- 
tudes who will die the natural death of oblivion anyway. 

“The chill that the cold douche of songs with which the 
concert was opened gave the audience could not be over- 
come with Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor, but Foérster’s 
delightful playing of Chopin's Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, 
and the brilliant interpretation of Tarentelle 
brought about the glow. Then in a second group he 
played Sapellnikoff's sparkling Elfentanz, a piece of fili- 
gree work which deserves to be found on concert programs 
much more frequently than it is, and Floersheim’'s 
Berceuse, which was particularly well received, and which 
I dare say most of the audience hummed or whistled on the 
way home, as I did. The beautiful melody has a harmon- 
ically opalescent raiment of masterly elaboration. An 
arrangement, or rather a compilation of excerpts, from 
Liszt's Pesther Carneval and second and fourteenth rhap- 
sodies closed the piano numbers. 

“ Together with the heartiest encomiums upon Forster's 
playing, and the wish that the artist may rapidly gain the 
prominence he deserves, I would express my own belief 
that many runs and especially repetitions as played at this 
concert would prove much more effective and seem more 
rapid if not played at such a break-neck speed, but slower 
and with sharper, delicate accentuations; furthermore, 
the considerable power of the player would be increased 
were not so much force wasted in obtaining leverage. 

‘“Férster’s success with the audience was decided and 
considerable. He is booked for several more concerts in 
Berlin, and gives a recital in December. He is certainly 
4 superior pianistical talent. "’ 


Liszt's 


*# #2 # 


Though a newcomer, Alfred Krasselt, ‘‘ Grand Ducal 
Court Concertmaster of Weimar "’ (such is the title given 


on the program, and don’t you forget it!), who gave a | 
| with an agreeable alto voice, but with an affected manner 


concert in the Singakademie (some of the Americans here 


Pronounce it the cinch academy) on last Thursday night, 
| Paisiello, and Lieder by Schubert, Brahms and others, 


is byno means a novice. On the contrary, although ap- 


parently still a young man, Mr. Krasselt seems like an | 


old stager, and is evidently free from all nervousness and 
other troubles of débutants when they play for the first 


time ina city of the importance of Berlin. The opinions | 
of the press are strangely at variance with regard to this | 
artist, and without knowing what Mr. Abell is going to | with orchestra in the Singakademie. He is a pianist who 


in refinement, and above all in the sentiment which one 
expects to find in a violinist even more than in a pianist, 
and I find his tone frequently quite scratchy and by no 


very good instrument, but the fact remains the same. 

He played Spohr’s ninth concerto (the one in D minor), 
which is not a very interesting work. In fact, I wonder 
whether of the entire Spohr violin concertos much more 
than two movements from the seventh concerto and the 
Gesangsscene will survive. All the more interested I was 


in the Richard Strauss violin concerto, which, though it | 


will be performed several times during the coming season, 
was hitherto unknown to me. I should not regret, how- 
ever, if I had not heard it on this occasion either, for it 
was not performed to the best advantage, the orchestral 
parts having arrived here so late that a rehearsal was im- 
| possible. The accompaniment by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Mannstaedt’s direction was for this rea- 
| son, and because the same is rather difficult, even more 
slovenly than usual. 
The concerto itself, one of the composer's earliest works, 


| op. 8in D minor, was also a disappointment, for it shows 


very few traces of the Richard Strauss of Tod und Ver- | lowing night, Saturday. 


klaerung and of Don Juan fame. 
form and contents it is almost conventional. 
ing allegro is very weak in thematic invention, the slow 
movement in G minor melodious, but not original, and 
only the finale (prestissimo) has some new flavor and real 
stuff in it. 


On the contrary, in 


* 2 # 


I left the ‘‘cinch academy '"’ and the two final move- 
ments from Vieuxtemps’ E major concerto to take care of 
themselves, or to be taken care of by Krasselt, and has- 
tened to the Bechstein Saal, only in order to find that I had 

| jumped from the frying pan into the fire, or to be more 
classical, that from Scylla I had navigated into Charybdis. 

Miss Margarethe Engler, a perfectly dreadful singer, 
and Miss Adelaide Kellogg, an—if that were possible—even 

| worse pianist, were holding forth there. From the latter 
young lady I could only stand the Mendelssohn Variations 
Sérieuses, and then I fled in despair. Such playing cannot 
be taken seriously, and would outrage even the feelings 
of a mere musical tyro and know-nothing. In the last 
variation the pedal was held down from beginning to the 
end, probably in order to disguise the performer's utter 
technical impotency. The effect on the listeners can 
better be imagined than described. 

It grieves me particularly to have to state that Miss 

Kellogg is an American. 
*# *# & 


The first really gifted débutant of the week made his 
appearance on Friday night in Bechstein Hall. His name 
is Carl Flesch. He is a young Hungarian, and is said to 
be a pupil of Massart, of Paris. He is certainly a more 
than commonly gifted young violinist, the possessor of a 


good, sound tone, sure technic and temperament, as well 


This, however, may be in part due to a not | in New York by the dozen. 


in Yokohama, ‘Tokio, San Francisco, Constantinople and 


other such centres of musical art. Well, he did not quite 


cal standard to be a higher one here than in the cities just 
mentioned. Nevertheless, Friedenthal is not a bad 
| pianist, only the like of him we have here and you have 
He plays painstakingly and 
more or less correctly, but he does not play overwhelm- 
ingly or even rousingly. I came in time for the last move- 
| ment of the Rubinstein D minor concerto, and was aston- 
ished at the tameness and the lack of brilliancy and dash 
with which the pianist managed to wade through this 
rushing Russian, bear-growling finale. 

Saint-Saéns’ peculiar and not over interesting Rhap- 
sodie d'Auvergne did not fare much better, albeit the 
scale technic and some good staccato playing helped the 
pianist to gain some effect upon and win some applause 
from the audience. 

For the rest I refer you to Leonard Liebling’s Concert 
Notes, which will hereafter always be found at the foot of 
this budget. 





*e# # 


Even more promising than the début of the young vio 
linist Flesch was that of the equally young pianist Gabrilo- 





| 
| 


The open- | Rubinstein prize. 


witsch, which took place in the Sal Bechstein on the fol- 
Some of the Berlin critics stated 


| that this young man had competed here last year for the 


I knew this to be a mistake, for I had 
attended the competition, and such a pronounced talent as 
this young Pole would never have escaped my notice. To 
make sure, however, I looked through my notes on the 
said contest, and sure enough the name of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsco does not figure in the list of participants. The 
critics’ mistake, however, was not an unpardonable one, 
for Gabrilowitsch did get a Rubinstein prize—that of the 
Moscow Conservatory, which he won in 1894, and it is said 
that Rubinstein himself thought a good deal of the young 
pianist, who is a close follower of his in style and manner. 

His finishing lessons, however, the young Pole received 
from Leschetizky, as was to me plainly perceptible in the 
habit of arpeggioed chord playing and of the frequently 
non-simultaneous striking of both hands, the right follow- 
ing the left, a habit which I have noted in several Lesche- 
tizky pupils, but of which Rubinstein was no adherent. 
Otherwise and in the main points Gabrilowitsch's play- 
ing frequently and most strikingly reminded me of 
Rubinstein's, and a greater compliment | surely could 
not pay him. The inevitable Bach-Tausig D minor organ 
toccata and fugue was performed with great clearness 
and power, the Beethoven Les Adieux sonata with a taste 
and artistic repose which were truly wonderful in one so 
young, and the Chopin, Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein 
selections with powerful and yet at times very tender char- 
acterization. The Rubinstein A flat waltz especially was 
played in exact imitation of the dead master's style and 
phrasing, except that the great artist's natural abandon 
and that careless freedom in striking those high octaves 
(and sometimes not hitting them) were still more or less 


absent. Surely in Ossip Gabrilowitsch, if he continues as 





as true artistic instinct. 
formance of the Paganini first violin concerto (with Wil- | 
helmj's cadenza), because I don’t care for that work itself, | 
but the Bach chaconne, that touchstone of all violin 
playing, Mr. Flesch played with such remarkable vigor of 
conception and general cleanliness of execution that at 


I did not so much fancy his per- | 


the ciose I was glad to join in a general outburst of ap- 
plause, in which no less an authority than Joachim had 
taken the lead. I consider this young Hungarian one 
of the coming violinists. 

At his concert Miss Agnes Nettekoven, a young lady 


of delivery, sang arias by Pergolesi, A. Scarlatti and 


while Otto Bake presided at the piano in all of the accom- 
paniments in his usual reliable but somewhat perfunc- 
tory style. 

** # 


On the same evening Albert Friedenthal gave a concert 


he has begun, we shall some day hail the legitimate suc- 


| cessor of Anton Rubinstein. 


7 # 


The concert of Miss Leonora Jackson, a young Ameri- 
can violinist, which too< 'place the same evening in the 
Singakademie, forced me to leave Bechstein Hall before 
the close of Gabrilowitsch’s program, and thus I have to 
refer you again to the notes of my fidus Achates at the 
bottom of this budget. 

I was quite agreeably surprised to find the Singakademie 
filled to overflowing for Miss Jackson's concert, and of 
course the American colony was out in full force, as was 
also the Hochschule, of which Miss Jackson is one of the 
most promising pupils Her reception therefore would 
under all circumstances have been a favorable one, even 
if Joseph Joachim, Miss Jackson's teacher, had not lent 
the lustre of his name to the .concert by conducting the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the diverse accompaniments. 
But let me hasten to say that Miss Jackson's accomplish- 
ments fully deserved the hearty applause, cheers, flowers, 
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she met on this her first début. 

She is of sympathetic, rather delicate, lithe and specifi- 
cally American appearance, plays with easy grace and in 
a certain naively confident style, which won the audience 
beforehand. Very remarkable is her technical command 
of the finger board, her left hand being nearly perfect, and 


THE 


wreaths and other tokens of public approval with which the royal orchestra under Weingartner, or the Euryanthe 


| by the Philharmonic orchestra under Nikisch, or vice 


also her ear is very good, the intonation being almost flaw- | 


lessiy accurate. 
Miss Jackson's violin perfomances, and that something is 
individuality. I did not hear the Wieniawski D minor 
concerto, but in the Brahms concerto, which it is surely 
quite an undertaking for a young girl to play, she was 
lacking in strength and breadth of tone and conception. 


And yet there is something wanting in | 


Still she attacked it like one well taught, and in many | 
| siastic over Hugo Wolf Lieder, of which the program 


| offered twenty-eight, and quite a number of which were 


respects Professor Joachim has reason to feel proud of 
his pupil, and the many rich American lady patrons 
of Miss Jackson have no cause to regret their financial 
support of this promising young artist. 


| even redemanded. 


versa, but it was careless of me to make the mistake, if I 
did make it, of which fact I am not absolutely sure at this 
moment of writing. 

The program for the third symphony evening of the 
Royal Orchestra, on November 6, will embrace the follow- 
ing works: 

Ouverture cu Manfred....... ..ccccccccccvccccssesccccecceees Schumann 

Symphonie F dur...........:.ccecseeeeeeee 0 000% W'seuabeun Herman Gotz 

Eine Lustspiel ouverture (Erste Auffiihrung)......E. N. v. Reznicek 

Ouverture, Leonore No. 1... ccseeeceseeenccerseenereneeeues Beethoven 

EE EU snccccscosene cernsesecneie Concesncedeegcmaseyes Haydn 
** * 

I was quite gratified to find at the Singakademie ona 
Sunday eve a goodly number of people who were enthu- 


Much of this success is due to the ex- 


| cellent singing of the two vocal interpreters of these 


Her technic triumphed also over the many difficulties | 


(especially the harmonics) in Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, 
with which she roused the kindly inclined audience to 
such a pitcn of enthusiasm that an encore was insisted 
upon, and for this she selected Schumann's well-known 
Abendlied, which she sang out beautifully on her nobly 
sounding violin. 
** * 

Last week not even the Sunday was vouchsafed to the 
Berlin music critics, who in that respect are worse off than 
the commonest tradesman or clerk, who is forced to keep 
the Sunday rest, sometimes very much against his will. 

October 18 was the late Emperor Frederick's birthday, 
and in commemoration of the day the intendancy gives no 
operatic performance at the royal opera. The house is for 
that reason taken on that day (which this time happened 
on a Sunday) by the royal orchestra, who gave their second 
symphony evening of the present season under Weingart- 
ner’s direction. 

The program opened with a novelty, Max Schilling's 
Seemorgen (Morning at the Sea), a symphonic fantasia 
based on Lenau's poem by that title. But while I like 
the contents of the energetic poem immensely, I could 
not help likening this Schilling’s mock music yclept Sea 
Morning to a mourning on account of mal de mer. 
Really, the entire piece is nothing but wretched orchestral 
retching, and I cannot understand why Weingartner 
selected it for performance, except perhaps in order to 
offset by it all the more brightly the sprightly beauties 
of Bizet's first suite, L’Arlésienne. ‘This he succeeded in 
doing most admirably, and while the audience, which is 
rarely the case at these concerts, did not raise a hand 
after the performance of the Sea Morning, it woke up to 


more than its habitual demonstrativeness after each ot 


Lieder, Frau Herzog, our excellent soprano from the 
royal opera, and the tenor Karl Lang, from the Schwerin 
court opera, who has a fine voice and a tasteful delivery, 
especially for such difficult songs‘ in which the S/#mmung 
is frequently hard to portray and in which harmonic 
effects of great daring and abruptness abound. The most 
transcendental one of all of the Lieder I heard was Wieglanzt 
der helle Mond, the most successful ones with the pub- 
lic, Staéndchen, Heimweh and Ich hab’in Pena einen 
Liebsten wohnen, all three of which were redemanded. 
Paul Miiller, the organizer of the Hugo Wolf Society, 
accompanied with rarest taste and skill upon an exquisite 


| grand of Steinway & Sons. 


| Auf einer Wanderung 


the charming four little movements of the suite, the most 


pleasing and graceful of which, the Minuet, with its 


quaint saxophone solo introduction, was most enthusias- | 


tically redemanded. There was a like strong demand for 


a repetition of the sweet Adagietto, but Weingartner did | 
rr CE? 5. ciskecccdvoeebedidetbe | 


not respond to it. 

It is worth while to note that such works like Bizet’s 
L’Ariésienne are quasi novelties here in Berlin, while I 
remember this self-same suite as one of Theodore 
‘Thomas’ stock repertory works in New York twenty years 
ago. 

The second half of the program embraced Beethoven's 
fourth symphony and Weber's Oberon overture, which I 
did not hear, as I wanted to listen to part of the program 
of the first concert of the newly organized Hugo Wolf 
Society. 

Incidentally 1 want to mention that I think (if my 


| 


The following was the complete program 


Der Genesene an die Hoffnung.... 
Eduard Mérike 


Fussreise 
DSF JOGO ie cc ccrceces cecccecesece F 


An eine Aeolsharfe........... 
Citronenfalter im April 
Zum neuen Jahr. Kirchengesang 

Frau Emilie Herzog 


Eduard Mérike 


CL .wides ppeguesedans.vetedoogeeres >. penetebed Eduard Mérike 


Der Tambour 


..+»-Eduard Morike 


PEERED snncccoceeesecedereseecoencosnsso season 
Der Freund 
Der Schrecken berger. ..........000 cccsccsces 
Der Gliicksritter............. 


Herr Karl Lang. 
Wand!’ ich in dem Morgenthau........... ) 
Wie glanzt der heile Mond 
Tretet ein, hoher Krieger.............0.-000 
Frau Emilie Herzog. 
Der Soldat I.........0.0.++. 
Der Soldat II...... 
i 2. « suitieceodesionntogndt 
Heimweh 


Sy ne CNT icv ccc ccossesesveccosépee 


Verschling’ der Abgrund. (Manuscript: +++:++;::: ,+-Paul Heyse 
Italienisches 


1896 ) tenes cseeee se teeees steeeeeeereesenens Liederbuch. 
Ich hab’ in Pena einen Liebsten wohnen 
(Manuscript 1806.)........000.scecccccccccees 


Frau Emilie Herzog. 
**# 

Last night Miss Celeste Groenwelt was a soloist ata 
Meyder Concerthaus concert, and played with facile 
fingers Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, receiving after 
the performance much applause and giving as an encore 
Chopin’s study on the black keys. To me the whole affair 
seemed a very unpropitious one, and I should much have 


memory does not play me false) that I spoke in my last | preferred if the talented young lady had not played amid 


week's budget of Nikisch's performance of the Oberon 


such surroundings, with such an orchestra, such a con- 


overture at the first concert of the Philharmonic, while I | ductor, and upon such a piano as she had at her disposal. 


meant the Euryanthe overture. As you did not hear 
either of the two Weber overtures, it can of course make 
no difference to you whether the Oberon was played by 


* *# * 


| From the Concerthaus I returned to Bechstein Hall in 


| 





time to hear from Slivinski the third mazurka from op. 59 








of Chopin, the lusciously languid C sharp minor walt, 
from op. 64, and the martial but melancholy F sharp 
minor polonaise. It also did me guod to hear him play 
some Mendelssohn songs without words, of which | 
much preferred the B minor one from op. 67 to the more 
frequently performed and quite hackneyed so-called 
Spring and Spinning Song. 

Rubinstein’s A minor barcarolle was given with 
rollicking rhythmic swing, and Liszt's Valse Impromptu 
and Venezia e Napoli tarantella, which closed the pro- 
gram, showed the pianist to great advantage as a virtuoso 

**# * 

Weingartner conducted his symphonic poem King Lear 
for the first time at a Cologne Guerzenich concert last 
night, and a telegram received from the Rhenish musical 
metropolis tells me of the great success he achieved there 
in his double capacity of composer and conductor. 

**# # 

Messrs. Raabe & Plothow, of Berlin, Potsdamer street, 
wa, sent me small busts of Biilow and Joachim, modeled 
by Cerignoli. The former is very good and characteristic, 
while the violin king’s resemblance is not very strkiing, 
albeit the bust is said to have been modeled from life, 
The busts are sold by Messrs. Raabe & Plothow at the 
cheap price of $1 apiece. 

* *# & 

P. Pabst, of Leipsic, sends me a pamphlet or book with 
the biography of Raoul Koczalski, the boy wonder pianist. 
The sketch is from the pen of Bernhard Vogel, and con- 
tains fulsome praise and puffs of this well advertised 
young performer and composer, portraits of him from all 
ages and stages of his still early existence from five 
months on, analysis of his great compositions, but above 
everything else reprints of, the favorable criticisms that 
have been bestowed upon the Polish wonder child. Of 
the 104 printed pages of the little volume eighty-four are 
filled with these reprints, which may be interesting to the 
boy and his family and friends, but will certainly interest 
no one else. 

The funny side of this latest piece of reclame by the 
Koczalski family is that the price of the volume is given 
at 2 marks. I wonder how many copies will he sold by 


Mr. P. Pabst. 
* 2s * 


Franceschina Prevosti denies the report of her matri- 
monial engagement and says that if she had been married 
to as many husbands as the newspapers hap selected for 
her she would bea true female Mormon. She also asks 
not to believe any such rumors in the future until she 
personally announces her engagement, and winds up her 
letter with the truly characteristic remark which might 
have emanated from an American: ‘‘ C'est toujours tout 
de méme une excellente réclame! ”’ 

*# # & 

Callers were plenty again this week at THe Musical 

Courier's Berlin office. Mrs. Mary Howe Lavin and her 


| brother, Lucien Howe, called, fresh upon their arrival 


from the United States. Mary Howe (it seems strange 
to see her without her sweet William, husband; and tenor) 
says that her prospects are good for the winter, she hav- 
ing already engagements for four operas at Stettin, begin- 
ning }vecember 4, and after the holidays she will star at 
Danzig, Coblenz and Wuerzburg, while other engagements 
are still pending. Xaver Scharwenka, who had attended 
two successful repetitions of his opera Mataswintha at 
Weimar, and who will play here his piano quartet with 
the Hollaender Quartet this week, was in his usual good 
humor and high spirits. Baptist Hoffmann, the operatic 
baritone, who is engaged for next season at the Berlin 
Royal Opera, came to renew our old acquaintance, begun 
at Cologne several years ago, and followed up at Ham- 


Otto Novacek brought me the 


burg two seasons later. 
and 


score of his newly published piano concerto (Eroico). 
dedicated to Busoni, who will perform it at the second 
Philharmonic concert under Nikisch next week. I shall 


defer my judgment upon this novelty until after I have 
— 
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heard it. Mr. Virgil, 


nis energetic young Berlin representative, the talented | 


pianist and composer, Walter Meyrowitz. Henri Falcke, 
the Paris pianist, who will be heard here in concert next | 
eek, and Messrs. M. Mayer-Mahr and Reinhold L. Her- 
O. F. 


wi 
man also called. 





CONCERT NOTES. 

One sees So many Americans in Berlin that one could 
easily imagine one’s self in—Bayreuth. Half the con- 
cert going public here is composed of our ‘country- 
men and countrywomen. During the day they are busy 
prying into the hidden meanings of Czerny, Cramer, 
Fiorillo, Kreutzer, Griitzmacher, Dupont, Bordogni and 
Concone, to say nothing of Richter, Bussler and Jadas- 
sohn. At night the technic-seeking horde floods the Sing- 
akademie and the Saal Bechstein. 

At the latter cozy place Slivinskiis giving a series of 
six recitals. He interests a large clientéle, which listens 
tohis programs with rapt attention. The American girls 
are ‘‘wild’’ about him, and when the handsome Pole 
steps out from the stage door he is surrounded by a laugh- 
ing, gasping, mildly frenzied crowd which tugs at his 
coat, shakes his hands, and begs him for autographs. 
Then it is he discovers he has ‘‘ sweet eyes,"’ ‘ lovely 
fingers,"’ ‘‘ divine hair,’’ and that he is ‘* simply charm- 
ing" and “‘ too nice for anything.’’ Happy Slivinski! 

His playing of Schumann is refined sentiment itself; 
nor does it lack breadth and dignity. Papillons could 
not be played more deliciously, more whimsically, more 
poetically. (The writer has heard Paderewski.) Chopin 
also finds in Slivinski an understanding and a feeling in- 
terpreter. The Polonaise, op. 44, C sharp minor, was 
read with a tragic intensity and a sombre depth that can 
be designated only as thrilling. Of all pianists, Rubin- 
stein alone, perhaps, could have treated the piano with 
such infectious, soaring passion. The mazurkas are dry 
unless played by a Pole. Slivinski makes genre tone 
pictures of them. Under his fingers they acquire interest 
andcharm. A hastening of the tempo blurred the great 
Chopin A minor étude. In the estimation of the writer 
there is only one pianist who can carry through that 
piece, in a whirlwind tempo, without missing a note, and 
that player is Godowsky. 

Anton Forster, a pianist of local repute, concertized 
with Carola Bergen. On the program was a berceuse for 
the piano by Mr. Otto Floersheim. Forster's playing 
isclean, crisp, virile, but hopelessly lacking in sentiment 
and color. He affects a sparing use of the pedal, which, 
though it causes passages to stand out in clearest relief, 
nevertheless robs them of all polychromatic charm. His 
fingers were remarkably deft in the Liszt Venezia 
tarantelle. There are two things that will never be 
known: the first, how many stars there are in the 
heavens; the second, who told Miss Bergen that she can 
sing, 

Albert Friedenthal, who has traveled in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, China, Japan and America, gave a concert with 
orchestra. He played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, 
Grieg’s concerto, and Saint-Saéns’ Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne. 
That he is a good musician and an intelligent pianist was 
apparent (he studied with Theodor Kullak), but more 
than this difficult to discover. He commands 
no tonal resources, no effective nuances, no dramatic 
variety. The emotional element is entirely absent in 
Friedenthal’s playing. Nor is his strength sufficient for 
such exacting concertos as he chose. In the same hall 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler played the Rubinstein concerto 
three years ago. It still echoes in the writer’s mind; 
possibly on that account Friedenthal’s rendition seemed 
more stale and flat than it was in reality. The Saint- | 
Saéns‘composition sounds like a Czerny étude with varia- 
tions. ‘he slow part only is worthy of the great French- 
Man, 

Elisa Minoli gave a concert with the assistance of Cor- 
telius Francke, a young violinist. To those who find 


was, 


of clavier fame, called, and so did | 


| Minoli’s singing is to be reeoommended. Francke played 


| the Wieniawski Legende and part of a Ries suite. His 
| bowing is graceful, his phrasing musical, his tone hard 
| and cold. 

At a Sunday evening concert of Stern's Conservatory 
two Americans stood out prominently on the program by 
virtue of their excellent performances. ‘hey were Her- 
bert Butler, of Omaha, and Miss Regina Newman, of San 
Francisco. The former played the first movement of 
Brahms’ violin concerto with understanding and ample 
temperament. His tone 1s large, but might be more sweet 
Miss Newman sang the extremely difficult aria from 
David's Perle de Brésil. Her voice isa soprano of most 
excellent timbre. She possesses both range and elasticity, 
Nervousness slightly veiled some of the high notes, but 
on the whole she showed herself a true artist. Her sing- 
ing of German Lieder is well-nigh perfect. 

A new star is about to burst forth in the pianistic firma- 
ment. It is not yet a full fledged celestial body, but there 
is so much light that the outlook is almost certain. The 
star is called Ossip Gabrilowitsch. (No reason has yet 
been advanced for this misnomer; astronomers are funny 
folk.) 

He is a truly marvelous pianist for one so young. He 
looks no older than eighteen or nineteen 
tounding technic, round, singing tone, and rousing tem- 
perament. His style is masculine to the point of abrupt- 
ness; none of the sickly sentimentality that is so distin- 
guishing a characteristic of the playing of second-rate 
Polish artists. Gabrilowitsch was a pupil of Leschetizky. 
His rhythm, his fire, his phrasing, his absolute confidence, 
his omniscient technic—everything bespeaks the genius. 
His future career will be watched with interest. Here 
is his program: Toccata, Bach-Tausig; Sonata, op. 81, 
Beethoven; Chant Polonais, Chopin-Liszt; Ballade, op. 
47, Chopin; Nocturne, Tschaikowsky; Valse, op. 14, 
Rubinstein; Faschingsschwank, Schumann; Prelude, 
Menuetto, Gabrilowitsch (the last two pieces showed 
strong talent for original and effective harmonic combina- 


tions). Liszt's Sixth Rhapsodie ended the program 
Gabrilowitsch added as encore a Humoreske, by Tschai- 
kowsky. 


What a number of fine violinists one hears in Berlin. 
They are all splendid artists—Berber (who played nine 
concertos within two weeks), Witek, Krasselt, Olk, Leo- 
nora Ja>kson, Carl Flesch and others. 

Krasselt played a new concerto by Rich. Strauss. The 
writer did not understand the first two movements. The 
presto is brilliant and pleasing. Leonard LigsLinG 





Gregorowitsch —Carl Gregorowitsch, the Russian violin- 
ist, who will make his American début at the American 
Symphony Orchestra concert at Chickering Hall on No- 
vember 24, will on that occasion play the Wieniawski con- 
certo, which with the He will arrive 
here two weeks hence. 

Opening of Pilcher Organ by J. Lewis Browne. —Mr. 

. Lewis Browne opened a new Pilcher organ in St. Paul's 
Church, Albany, Ga., on Monday evening, October 12, 
when an excellent program was performed. On Wednes- 
day, October 14, Mr. Browne again gave a successful 
recital in the First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga , 
which was equally well attended and successful. 

Miss Biinor Comstock.—Miss Elinor 
has just returned froma three years’ 


he studied author. 


Comstock, who 


course of musical 
study abroad, was not unknown to the professional world 
when left this city, 
some years with the National Conservatory and having al- 


she having then been connected for 


ready won high rank among our foremost teachers. She 
spent a year in Paris under Breitner and then went to 
Vienna to complete her studies under Leschetizky. She 


has come back with added breadth and technic, combined 
with a striking vigor of style, while she has lost none of 
the unique charm and individuality which heretofore made 
her playing so singularly sympathetic and magnetic. ‘The 
best wishes of her many friends go with her in her future 
career, which, it is predicted, will be a brilliant one. 


| mansica! pleasure in ceeaihne to a dying cat's wail, Miss 


Hle has as- | 
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M*: GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
membered by many whom he 
through 


concert to take place it 
| when 





who will be re- 
his tour 
America last year, has organized an orchestral 
Queen's Hall on December 15, 
those of five other 
each conducting his own 
The time is ripe for such an enterprise on the part 
of those who have works cast in the higher mold ready 


met on 
| 


works from his own pen and 
British composers will be heard, 


work, 


to submit to public criticism 

This is a new departure in London. 

Mr. Ben 
land’ in January, 
and Austria. 

The Gay Parisienne celebrated its 200th performance at 
the Duke of York's Theatre on October 19. 

The of the late Sir Joseph Barnby, 
be placed in the Royal Albert Hall, 
pleted, 


Davies starts his fifth Continental tour in Hol- 


afterward visiting towns in Germany 


bust which is to 
been com- 
be uncovered at the close of the choir re- 
Albert Hall on October 26, 
the result of the labors of the committee of the 
The total amount sub- 
, and after paying for the bust, pedestal, 
and other expenses, there will still remain £110 for the 
Barnby Memorial Trust Fund, 


has now 
and will 
hearsal in the when a state- 
ment of 
memorial fund will be presented. 


scribed is £232 8s. 


which is being raised for 
the benefit of the children. 

Mr. Vert 
after Christmas, for 
will be assisted by the 


has arranged a six weeks’ provincial tour, 


Madame Antoinette Sterling, who 
Australian prima donna Miss Ros- 
sow and Messrs. Grover and Foli. 

A well attended series of lectures on Design in Music is 
being given at Messrs. Broadwood's rooms by Mr. Charles 
Williams. 

Eugen d'Albert gave a piano recital in Glasgow, his 
October an enthu- 
play 
Beet- 


Liszt's Don Juan Fan- 


native town, on Thursday, 5, before 


silastic and audience. He will also 


there, at the 
hoven’s concerto, No. 5, in E flat; 


appreciative 


orchestral concert on November 2, 


| tasia (which was one of the items on Thursday evening) 


and severa! Chopin pieces. 

On the 17th inst. the Liverpool Orchestral Society gave 
its initial concert of the season, Mrs. K 
the vocalist, and Mr. Brodsky the 
Mrs. Fisk was very successful in songs by Brahms, Schu- 
Brodsky 
a superb reading of the familiar but ever welcome 


atharine Fisk being 
solo instrumentalist 


bert, Leoncavallo and Goring Thomas, while Mr. 
gave 
Mendelssohn concerto. ‘The principal feature of the even- 
ing’s program was undoubtedly the Sinfonie Pathétique 
selection for an 
fully 


of Tschaikowsky, a rather ambitious 


amateur organization. The result, however, 
fied the choice of the great work 

Mr. Percy tour is proving a great 
success throughout the provinces. The artists are Mme. 
Patti, the sisters Morini, two young protégées of the diva 
Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Leo Stern 


Mr. Leo Stern 


justi- 


Harrison's concert 


(‘cellist) and Miss Ethel Bauer (pianist). 











organists of our 


The Great Pianist and Teacher Cl a r en C e juatly’ be Paniked 


Mr. WILLIAM H. 


HERWOO) 


may be addressed 
for the ensuing season 
at the 
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epoch.’—/faris F¥- 
gare, May 15 "#6. 


“There is no doub 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 
organists.’’— Lendonx 
News Budget, July 
18, "9S 


“If the Bach So- 
ciety had only pos- | 


Eddy, 
O rg a n ist tbls grised organiat 


it might have spared itself the expense of a four manual organ.’ 
—L'Osservatore Komano, April 17, "96. 





“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of its execution. Mr. Kddy made a very great and surprising 
sensation.''—Gasetta Musicale di Milano, Aprii 23, "96 

After a season of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 
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has been particularly successful, winning encores every 
night, his selections being the first movement of Dvord4k's 
concerto serenade; tarantelle (Moszkowski-Stern) and 
scherzo by Klengel. With regard to the Dvorak concerto, 
the following letter will be read with interest in America, 
where Mr. Stern will probably play next January: 

“My Dear Fatenp Srern—l got your letter and all the 
criticisms about the concert. You may be satisfied that 
everything turned out as good as it was to be expected. 
Now to another matter. The concert of our Philhar- 
monic in Prague is to be held April 11. 
refused to play the concerto, and postponed for a later 
time. I therefore ask you if you will do me the favor and 
play it. J will conduct. Don’t disappoint me. 

‘* Yours, AnTonin DvorAk.”’ 


Concerts. 

The criticism most frequently to be heard concerning 
the Colonne concerts, concluded last Saturday in Queen's 
Hall, is that the programs were not interesting enough. 
There were too many little excerpts and arrangements 
and too few big works. If M. Colonne on his next visit 
gives us more meat and less cake he will find his audiences 
larger and more in sympathy with him. With the actual 
playing of the orchestra I find very little to carp at and 
very much to admire. Berlioz's Fantasie symphony, 
Bizet’s Roma suite, and Beethoven's C minor symphony 
are compositions as utterly unlike each other as it is pos- 
sible for musical compositions to be, and yet they each 
received an intelligent and sympathetic rendering as 
regards their styles, combined with a flawless perform- 
ance. This same finish, accuracy and ensemble were ap- 
parent in every item on the four programs, even in those 
Wagner numbers into the spirit of which neither the con- 
ductor nor the orchestra entered. ‘The Parsifal selection 
lacked that subtlety and depth of feeling which other con- 
ductors have found in this score. And it seems to me 
that too much art and training have knocked most of the 
original nature out of these French artists. Especially 
was this noticeable in the Ride of the Valkyries, in which 
the vigor and freedom of a primeval age have been 
caught in such a marvelous manner by Wagner. As M. 
Colonne and his band played it, however, the chargers of 
these Northern war maidens galloped with all the pranc- 
ing agility of an omnibus horse, and the Valkyries rode 
on them in a disheartened spirit, as if they had been 
drenched in a Norse rain and their garments were heavy 
and clinging. 

The instrumental soloists of these concerts were: Mr. 
Mark Hambourg, whose brilliant performance I chronicled 
last week; M. Marix Loevensohn, who played Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘cello concerto with power, sympathy and tech- 
nical mastery, although his instrument is not the most 
satisfactory, and Mr. Frederick Dawson, who gave an 
acceptable if not a very brilliant or accurate performance 
of Liszt's E flat concerto. 

Of the vocalists little remains to be said except a word 
of praise for that excellent artist, M. Vergnet, who sang 
the tenor réle in the selection from Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
et Delila with so much effect. Mlle. Marcella Pregi ap- 
peared at the first concert, and the réle De/é/ah on Friday 
was sung by Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 

The first of this season's Richter concerts was given in 
Queen's Hall last Monday evening to a large audience, 
which manifested the customary enthusiasm for this 
famous conductor's work. ‘There was no novelty on the 
program, and no soloist, so that there is absolutely noth- 
ing for the critic to do. 


But Wihan has | 


| 
| 


| and a Romance by Fauré. 








The program was as follows: Overture, Egmont, Beet- 
hoven; Scherzo Capriccioso, for orchestra (op. 66), 
Dvord4k; Symphonic Poem, No. 8, in C major, Les 
Préludes (d’aprés Lamartine), Liszt; Siegfried Idyll, in- 
troduction to Act III. of Die Meistersinger, and Huldi- 
gungs Marsch, Wagner. 

M. Ysaye and M. Léon Delafosse gave a recital in St. 
James’ Hall on Wednesday. Since last summer all music 
lovers here know that M. Ysaye is an artist above com- 
ment. 

M. Delafosse, who has not yet attained the artistic 
repose with which M. Ysaye impresses me so much, is an 
able and interesting artist. In his ensemble with M. 
Ysaye, Sonata No. 2, Saint-Saéns, and Sonata Chroma- 
tique, Raff, he did his share extremely well, but the well- 
known cheval de batail/e for every great pianist, Chopin's 
ballade in A flat, he seemed almost to turn into a dance. 
Very charming were an Etude de Concert, Marmontel, 
M. Ysaye introduced also a 
Concertstiick by Rafse, accompanied by the composer, 
which pleased immensely; but what would not please 
when M. Ysaye’s violin strings caz/i/ene ? The same day 
Mme. Amina Goodwin and Mme. Lilian Griffiths gave a 
very interesting concert. Mme. Amina Goodwin is a 
serious pianist of the Schumann-Liszt school, and her 
pure technic and refined style showed to the greatest 
advantage. 

Mr. Whitehouse played the ‘cello part with great artis- 
tic finish and warmth. Mme. Lilian Griffiths pleased us 
best in Les Fileuses, a quaint composition by Jené Hubay. 
Her technic and interpretation are excellent. The adagio 
from second concerto, D minor, Max Bruch, seemed too 
big a task for her. There were phrases where she over- 
came a certain nervous unrest, and her tone then became 
broad and rich, and she entered fully into the spirit of this 
serious composition. Mr. E. Wareham was not quite in 
good voice. 


Bristo. MusicaL Festiva.. 


The triennial gathering in Bristel, which for nearly a 
quarter of a century was associated with the late Sir 
Charles Hallé and his Manchester orchestra, was held this 
year on four days, commencing October 14, under the 
direction of Mr. George Riseley, organist of Bristol 
Cathedral. The choir had been augmented by a coalition 
between the members of the local Choral Society and the 
Festival Society, so that there were nearly 500 vocalists. A 
fine band, in which all available players in Bristol were 
comprehended, was chiefly composed of London execu- 
tants, there being a total of 112 performers. 

The work given for the opening concert on Wednesday 
afternoon was Mendelssohn's Elijah, with the following 
cast: The Widow, Madame Albani; the Youths, Master 
Gardner (a chorister at Bristol Cathedral); an Ange/, 
Miss Hilda Wilson; /ezede/, Friiulein Witting; 44aé, Mr. 
Braxton Smith; Odadiah, Mr. Edward Lloyd; £7zjah, 
Mr. Andrew Black. The familiar oratorio was excellently 
presented, as, contrary to the practice of many festival 
choirs in respect to Elijah, the work had been carefully 
rehearsed. At a miscellaneous concert on Wednesday 
night fault was found with the extreme length of the 
program. 

Dr. Hubert Parry, who has many friends in Bristol, ap- 
peared to conduct his ode, Blest Pair of Sirens, which was 
admirably given, the choir having given it at a previous 
festival. The chief attraction of the concert was the 
vocal display of Fraulein Malten, the great dramatic 
soprano, who gives with splendid power the exacting 
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music of Wagner. Some years ago she sang in London 
but it was her first appearnce at an English provincial 
centre. Her pieces were Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster 
(Weber), the closing scene in Gétterdimmerung, and the 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. Mr. Braxton Smith, 
a tenor who had before sung in Bristol at minor concerts, 


| aroused much enthusiasm by his refined singing of Rendil 


sereno, from Hindel’s Sosarme. ‘I'he contributions for 
the orchestra were important, and excellent interpreta- 
tions were given of Beethoven's Leonora, No, 3, overture, 
the second symphony by Brahms, Dvordk's Carnival over. 
ture, and Liszt’s well-known rhapsodie in F minor and 
major. Mr. Walter Macfarren directed the performance 
of his manuscript overture Othello. 

At the commencement of the Thursday afternoon cop- 
cert Sir Arthur Sullivan’s In Memoriam overture was 
played as a tribute to the late Sir Charles Hallé. The 
next feature was regarded with peculiar interest, it being 
a Requiem Mass by Gounod, given publicity for the first 
time in England. The C minor symphony of Beethoven 
and the two first parts of ‘The Creation, with Madame 
Albani, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Black as principals, completed 
the scheme of the concert. 

There was a novelty on Thursday night, Mr. P. Napier 
Miles having set Coleridge's hymn Before the Sunrise in 
the Valley of Chamounix. The composer, an amateur 
living at Kingsweston Park, near Bristol, is a pupil of 
Dr. Hubert Parry. 

On Friday afternoon the first half of the program was 
occupied by Dr. Parry’s Job. Mr. Plunket Greene re. 
peated his impersonation of /oé, and as the part was writ- 
ten for him and he studied it with Dr. Parry, it has been 
made peculiarly his own. The long and impressive solo 
in which the afflicted Patréarch utters his lamentation, 
was a wonderfully sustained effort, and the pathetic 
beauty of the delivery could not have been exceeded. 
Mr. Ben Davies, who sang the music of Satan, gave the 
defiant passages with great effect, and Mr. Montague 
Worlock, as the Narrador, sang with due expression the 
long recitative leading to the dialogue, if,it may beso 
called, between the Creator and SaZan. 

The second part of the concert opened with Dr. Ebe- 
nezer Prout’s organ concerto No. 2, with Mr. Riseley at 
the organ, and Dr. Prout conducting. The remainder of 
the concert consisted of the noble requiem of Brahms, 
and at the suggestion of the committee the audience stood 
during the singing of the first chorus, Blessed Are They 
That Mourn, as a mode of expression of regret for the 
memory of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was that 
day laid to rest. 

The largest audience present throughout the festival 
was attracted at night, when The Golden Legend was 
given, with Miss Palliser, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Mr. Black as principal vocalists. A dramatic 
scene for baritone solo and orchestra, composed by Mr. 
J. L. Roeckel, was given for the first time at this concert, 
under the direction of the author. ‘The title of the piece 
is Siddartha, and it is founded on the story of Buddha, 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly being responsible for the libretto. 
Mr. A. Somervell conducted his orchestral ballad Helen 
of Kirkconnell, and other prominent features of the con- 
cert were Lohengrin’s Farewell, charmingly sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and a selection from Act II. of the Flying 
Dutchman, with Miss Palliser as Senta, Fraulein Witting 
as Mary, and Mr. Braxton Smith as Zrzk. A perform- 
ance of The Messiah, in which the whole of the oratorio 
was gone through, brought the festival to a conclusion on 
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Saturday afternoon. The solos were intrusted to 
Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Black, whose reading is too well known to be more than 
referred to. The seldom heard air, Thou Art Gone Up On 
High, was carefully sung by Mr. W. Thomas, of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Financially the festival has been successful, and it is 
not expected the guarantors will have any call made upon 
them. The total attendance for the week was 11,482, and 
in 1893 it was 8,600. F. V. ATWATER. 








Mr. David Bispham. 
[FROM THE LONDON MUSICAL COURIER.] 


LONDON OFFICE, THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 PRINCES STREET, October 24, 1896. } 


FTEN has it been our pleasure during the past 
() two years to make mention of the splendid work of 
the American baritone, David Bispham, in London and 
the English provinces, both in opera and in concert. 
We wish, now that he is about to leave, for a time, the 
great metropolis of the Old World and make the 
artistic acquaintance of his own countrymen, to take a 
farewell glance at the career of an artist whose aims 
and achievements have been so noble and, withal, so 
soon attained. 

Mr. Bispham was asked: ‘‘ How did you do it all, 
and in the space of only five years?” He replied: ‘ / 
do not seem to done it. There is nothing more 
strange to me than to look back and consider what my 
life was likely to have been, and to contrast with that 
picture my present position.” 

‘ Will you tell me the story ?” 

“There is nothing to tell! My father was a Philadel- 
phia lawyer of Quaker family; he was an amateur of 
music, and played beautifully upon the harmless, necessary 
flute. As alad I used to accompany him upon the harm- 
fuland quite unnecessary guitar. I say ‘harmful’ and 
‘unnecessary’ in the musical sense, for everything is rela- 
tive in this life; and my parents were, in so far as they 
allowed me to waste time upon such tinkling abominations 
as guitar and zither, doing me an injury. Yes, tinkling 
abominations! Where is, or ever will be, their serious 
use, their literature? They belong to Venetian canals at 
night, to German beer gardens day and night, and should 
be listened to seriously only by such as frequent those 
delightful places of amusement. But such is the peculiar 
contortion of common sense affected by the followers of 
George Fox that they, as I have had occasion to observe 
before,‘ beat the devil about the bush’ sometimes, and in 
noway more than in the avoidance of real music, while 
too frequently allowing time to be wasted upon what is not 
music at all, to our thinking, though a Hottentot might 
revel in it ; but then we have got beyond his standard ! 
No,no; I can’t endure the frame of mind that avoids a 
fine opera or play and yet goes once a year to the nigger 
minstrels !"” 

“But did you never learn to play the piano?” 

“Unfortunately, I was not allowed to acquire that use- 
ful and delightful accomplishment ; but later I learned to 
play the violin a little. Truth to tell, however, I never 
was made for playing any instrument well; but my /orte 
lay in singing ; I found my voice early, and at once ran in 
the way of least resistance, another way of saying greatest 
inclination; so when Art lifted up her voice also and 
called, I heard the call ; and though I was destined for a 
commercial life, there was nothing for it, eventually, but 
to follow. Thad been, as an amateur, constantly mixing 
with musicians, and taking part in amateur dramatic per- | 
formances in Philadelphia, besides belonging to the va- 
fous choral societies and to two of the principal church 
thoits there ; so, though in desultory fashion, I became 
conversant with much that should be known; and, as 
many of my friends were really accomplished in the art, I 

ad the advantage at all times of becoming acquainted 
with what is recognized as being the highest in music. 

“When I had already begun to sing in concert in Lon- 


have 


don I was seriously ‘reasoned with’ by the scion of a 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘ thee 
If thee does 
thee will never be received in smart society!’ Think of 
Society ? 


Quaker family from my own city. 
surely does not intend to goon the stage? 


that now! Well, I wenton the stage—what? 
Oh, this talk is about art, not nature!” 
‘* But you went on the stage in spite of the warning ?” 


“Yes, and as long as they'll have me | intend to re- 


main 
‘* But you are not always singing in opera?” 


‘‘No, for lam fortunately very busy with oratorios and 
concerts of all kinds ; but once let a man take to the stage, 


and it claims him for its own—if it really wants him.” 
‘* Do you mean that the greater includes the less ?” 
‘Oh, no! 

dramatic art, with or without music. 

the songs of Schubert, the symphonies of Beethoven, the 


operas of Wagner stand on the same height along with 
the Greek plays and Shakespeare; they belong to one 

















DAVID BISPHAM AS WOTAN, 


family, and 1am happy to say I love the companionship 
of each of the sisters. But in one way you are right; 
the opera includes so much more, you mean? It is a musi- 
cal drama? True, yet the singer is no greater because he 
sings while acting than the actor, who, maybe, cannot sing 
at all, ‘ but perhaps act better,’ did you say’? Pity 'tis, ‘tis 
too often true. But, to quote Kipling, ‘that is another 
story.’ Yes, the stage does claim one for its own, and very 
few leave it in their prime, as did Jenny Lind and Annie 
Louise Carey. It has a fascination for the artist and audi- 
tor alike ; I don’t know if its popularity may not be partly 
owing to the fact that, as our own author George Parsons 
Lathrop said of a fashionable preacher, it ‘ never touches 
either upon politics or religion.’ Still there is nothing but 
good in good music, and so it may have to do with the 
latter after all.” 

‘* Besides your oratorio and concert work and your own 
recitals will you tell me of your various operatic réles? 
People like to read of these things; and I know you 
have been a hard student in the few years of your profes- 
sional life.” 


There is no ‘less’ about real music, or real 
The great oratorios, 


‘* Very well ; but I warn you it will be something like 
reading a dictionary. To me it is much more interesting, 
however ; and, give me time and strength, I'll do as much 
again. Many are parts that every singer should know, 
others are new works, some are already out of the reper- 
toire of the day. Suffice it to say that all have been 
studied with pleasure, and many with profit. Let us take 
them alphabetically so there shall be no quarreling. 





BE GRE, ccc vcecceconeced Amonasro BR FOORs sdéecececces cosnbes Bilboss 
© PRSWINIO, cewccvcccdcces Bartelo “ l’Africaine Nelusko 
* Basoche,... Longueville * Amico Fritz -++-Rabbino 
S GPMIGT, 000000 ccabs Toreador * Lohengrin... Telramund 
* Cavalleria. ............4. Alfio ee ee Tristram 
* Don Carlo.......... Filippo I ‘ Meistersinger Sachs 
* Don Giovanni Leporello ” . Beckmesser 
* Eugen Onegin Onegin * Mefistofele -+++»Mefisto 
* Falstaff...... ..+- Falstaff * Nozze di Figaro. ... Figaro 
* Faust (Berlioz)...... Mephisto Pe Oncds accocsoces 0senen Iago 
* Faust (Gounod),..,.Mephisto Pees ccceceses Tonk 

“ Valentine - seceeee Silvio 

* Fidelio.... .. Pizarro “ Parsifal ... Amfortas 
‘ Flying Dutchman Daland ‘ Philemon et Baucis... Vulcan 
- - Dutchman Rantzau.... ...... Fiorena 

‘ Fra Diavolo Lord Allcash Rheingold.,........ Alberich 
‘ Freischtitz .. Caspar * Roméo et Juliette. .Mercutio 

“ ’ Ottokar *‘ Samson et Delilah 

Gli Ugonotti,....7..... Nevers Abimelech 
a . . San Bris Siegfried Alberich 
Hansel und Gretel,,.... Peter Tannhauser,. Wolfram 

‘ Harold,.....William of “ Tristan.... Kurwenal 
Normandy Walktre Hunding 

‘ Ivanhoe,. . Cedric | | Hbeebeseco cess . Wotan 











**Of these forty-odd twenty-five have been performed, 
| and others may be at any time. At the outset of my 
career I received a message from the little spiritualistic 
| toy, Planchette, to the effect that I should pay particular 
| attention to the operas of Verdi and Wagner; and, if you 
will observe, this list, curiously enough, begins with an 
opera of the one and ends with that of the other! Yes, it 
may be coincidence; but acting upon the advice men- 
tioned I have been very successful in Wagner, and was 
the first in London to sing the music of Falstaff, an opera, 
by the way, that I am sure would take tremendously if 
| sung in English ; Beatty Kingston's translation is very fine, 
and the good old comedy ought to be heard in its mother 
| tongue. I must speak to Mr, Grau about it.” 

‘* But which character is your favorite? " 

“That is a hard question, for many of them are favor- 
ites, each in his own way. I think, however, it is safe to 
say that, along with Wotan, Wolfram, Kurwenal and 
dearly beloved Fa/s/af/, Beckmesser, in which I am to 
make my début in New York, is as near to my heart as 
You think it is not a‘ singing part’? Well, there I 
Wagner never intended some of those 


any. 
beg leave to differ. 
notes to be suag; but they must be sung for all that— 
though with a faked voice, And we must never forget that 
while most of Beckmesser's part is pure vocal declamation, 
yet twice in the opera he has to sing songs—his serenade 
and his prize song—and that these must be sung as well as 
the town clerk and one of the heads of the Guild of Master- 
That I take to be pretty well, and he was 
trying his best besides in the situations named. So I endeavor 


singers knew how, 


to make the man just what he is, no fool, according to his 
lights and in his day and generation, and yet amusing be- 
cause of his surroundings, though himself perfectly seri- 
ous throughout. But I must leave it all to chance how it 
will be liked in New York. 

‘The praise that spurs thee on, 


And higher lifts thy quest, 


Heaven send thee ; better none 


Than in it thou shouldst rest 


‘* Praise has not been lacking in London ; but my ‘ Sweet 
Land of Liberty’ has liberty of opinion and freedom of 
speech, and I shall be grateful for her opinion even though 
she may not indorse England's. Long may she wave, at 
any rate! And though I'm truly sorry to leave London, 
right glad I'll be to get home and see all my dear old 
friends again !” 

Wishing Mr. Bispham good luck with Abbey & Grau in 





America, and a safe return to us next season at Covent 
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Garden, where he has been again engaged, I took my 
leave. 

I append the program of his farewell concert given at 
St. James’ Hall, under the direction of Mr. Schultz-Cur- 
tius, immediately prior to his departure. We understand 
that the indefatigable baritone will jive a very interesting 
recital on May 7, immediately after his return from New 
York, 

Violin and piano— 


Allegro (from sonata in A minor),,.... Peoerpocorccvoces Rubinstein 
Mr. Johannes Wolff and Mr. Bird. 


Songs— 
Donzelle fugite........66-csescseeee ob fnidd 060 e¢e0e soenemenen Cavalli 
O ma Georgette (from Philippe et Georgette)............ Dalayrac 
Waldesnacht (by request).............. 10 4b 060 cocvevoovees Schubert 
Mr. Bispham. 
Songs— 
Per la Gloria (from Griselda)... ........6s0cceeeeeee +++ Buononcini 
M’ha presa alla sua ragna,.........66esscsesseeeee oeeeecees Paradies 
Mile. Landi. 
Fe te OD OO is, 5.5 cr cweddiipccccooceesonccones Brahms 
(First performance in London.) 
Mr. Bispham. 
Songs— 
Oh, cessons ies chants (from Prince Igor)............. A. Borodine 
SRE OUTED ccrncticdbachananba ied bo 900 «909 000508 Chaminade 


Violin solos— 





Alpenklinge .., 
(First performances in London.) 
Mr. Johannes Wolff. 


Duets— 
La Tombe et la Rose (MS.)............ Crs ereeoeee covees Blumenthal 
La ci darem la mano (from Don Giovanni)................. Mozart 

Mile. Landi and Mr. Bispham. 

Songs— 
Unto Thy Heart (violin obligato).............+++ Frances Allitsen 
Myself when Young (from In a Persian Garden), ..Liza Lehmann 
Look Into Mine Eyes Again.............sseseceeeree Edward Sharp 
SPREE We hati bo ncncnadsoncee+aei.ccseecsovecesaccceaces Cowen 





Mr. Bispham. 
A. 








Who Was That Man? 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

SEE ina recent issue of THe MusicaL CourRIER 

a statement bya female correspondent (one Amy Fay) 
that ‘‘ a gentleman of wealth and culture ’’ once offered 
to the pianist Jerome Hopkins to pay for the publication 
of his songs, but that the composer replied in an ‘ insult- 
ing letter."’ 

Now, inasmuch as you respect fair play, I beg you to 
tell your readers that ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale.”’ 

As Mr. Jerome Hopkins’ next friend I happen to know 
that that offer came from ,a notorious chum of Theo. 
Thomas, of beer garden memory, and our Jerome was 
afraid that his works might be passed through the alembic 
of the beer garden magnate’s powerful brain, and suffer 
as Wagner's Centennial March did (you remember it ?), 
issued by the John Church Company, in Cincinnati, and 
which has served for ‘‘ posterity’s pudding ’’ to pianists 
ever since! 

With such a possible fate staring him in the face, don’t 
you think that the scholarly and punctilious Jerome was 
quite justified in declining the offer “‘ with thanks ’’ ? 

As for an “ insulting letter,'’ that is an impossibility, for 
as the composer has often remarked to me and others, he 
has ‘‘ had the misfortune to be brought up among gentle- 
men."’ Faithfully yours, H. D. Harvey. 

Lone ISLanp CiTy, November 1, 1896. 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 
226 Wabash Avenue, October 7, 1896. { 


LARENCE EDDY, fresh from European suc- 
cesses, was the soloist assisting the Chicago Orches- 
tra yesterday afternoon. It is never fair to speak of the 
reception given to any artist by a Friday audience, as 
there is always an atmosphere of coldness and feminine 
ennui, and yesterday certainly was no exception to the 
rule. In the first place there were many rows of empty 
benches in the lower portion of the Auditorium, and the or- 
chestra was certainly playing in a most perfunctory, slovenly 
fashion, without either life or interest. In the accompani- 
ment to Mr. Eddy’s solo the pitch or rather absence there- 
of between the orchestra and the organ was atrocious, and 
the former many times a measure and sometimes two 
behind time. 

Mr. Eddy is a great organist, and is regarded as an organ 
virtuoso of extraordinary genius, but he makes one big 
mistake—he plays what he himself likes, the loved music 
of the musician, not the music of the people who attend 
the orchestra concerts. The intricacies, the difficulties of 
his selections were not appreciated at their proper worth, 
nor indeed -his wonderful pedaling, which ranks with that 
of any living organist. 

Of all people Clarence Eddy should have known the tem- 
perament of the Chicagoese and given them music which 
would have made more noise, but possibly shown less 
musicianship. Saint-Saéns’ Fantasia and Guilmant’s 
Adoration will not draw the multitude. 

The program in full was as follows : 





Symphony No. 2, C major, Op. 61........seeseeeeeeeeseees-. SCHUMANN 
Adoration Cite 
Allegro.......... 

Fantasia, Francesca da Rimini, op. 23...............++- Tschaikowsky 
Fantasia,........... PTITTITT Tritt ey eevcomeveccecs Saint-Saéns 
DRS nadek ah c bbb eabasettbetbntns 6666 cbsccccccccecccccecsecescs Capocci 
Ps I crores ccsetebececesccosescsdoeeceses Wagner 


Mrs. Regina Watson gives her three remarkable lectures 
on French-Italian medieval music and folk song Novem- 
ber 23 and 30 and December 5 at Evanston. 

Miss Villa Whitney White gave a recital of German 
songs before the Amateur Club on Tuesday, the program 
being composed of miscellaneous songs of writers 
from the time of Schubert until the present time. Each 
selection was well prefaced by a few remarks relative to 
the composer and his work. Miss White has an exceedingly 
refined and clear method, and sings somewhat in the style 


most excellent manner. Her entertainment is at once jp. 

teresting and scholarly, showing much study and knowl. 

edge of her subject. She sang the following twelve songs : 

BEOR he TOMONE 2... on ns socccecccvcsscns vcccowesecsves -Bernhard Klein 
(Tiedge, Urania.) 


Das Sténdchen.........scecee ceeseeeerees ...-C. F. Rungenhagen 


(Uhland.) 

BUGS GOW TUMGG oc cs csc ccnccccccsccscoceessoessccsocoees Fr. Curschmann 
(Eichendorff.) 

Bh Bee POR as nose vscvcysccasscvesveccccovcccesceped Conradin Kreutzer 
(Wanderlieder—L. Uhland.) 

Unbefangenheit ..........cescsesscscsessevevee-s Carl Maria von Weber 

Venetianisches Gondolted............++++++ F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(T. Moore.) 

MMe OCMBROTER, 6.05 5 i cdnd s dcododccneccéscedesd sogcces des Rob. Schumann 
(Chamisso.) 

Bee I cn ccccncevecatceescs ceenssee , --Car] Reinecke 
(R. Burns.) 

Wieder Micht ich dir begwegnen............cesccecscssccesceces PF. Liszt 
(P. Cornelius.) 

AG FR kk tai de ctiv cdtebdsvcsccccvtens cecwctdd Rich. Wagner 


Mein Schatz ist auf der Wanderschaft .................... Kob. Franz 
(W. Osterwald.) 
Ps vdbvstcenteccsccccccese cc ccecces 
Bernhard Hammersbach, the newly acquired addition to 
the Chicago Piano College, gave a piano recital Tuesday, 
I hear that he is artistic and likely to make a success here, 


dobccane Johannes Brahms 


* #2 


Mme. Rounseville, one of Chicago’s musical landmarks, 
has lately established a school of music where students can 
find not only a sound and thorough musical training, but 
can also obtain an ideal home with every advantage. She 
aims to introduce into this city the art atmosphere so _com- 
mon in the musical centres of Europe, where one has the 
advantage of living and breathing real music. Competent 
teaching is not the only requisite, the interpretation of 
great works is aJso necessary. Mme. Rounseville has 
established her school in one of the best residence districts 
in Chicago, where, with commodious premises easily acces- 
sible to any part of the city, she offers to her pupils the 
best of tuition and the best of care. Students coming here 
can be chaperoned to the concerts given by the visiting 
artists, as well as hear the best local talent; in fact, noth- 
ing is spared to keep her pupils thorough and conversant 
with all that is transpiring in the musical world. 

The pupils of Emil Liebling held their first informal 
class reunion Saturday last at Kimball Hall. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Fenno Adler gave her first studio recital 
of the season on Saturday, and was very successful. 

Mrs. Nellie de Norville has inaugurated a series of Tues- 
day recitals in Kimball Rehearsal Hall. 

Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, the organist and director of 
music at the Fifth Presbyterian Church, arranges some 
very interesting programs at the evening service. Last 
Sunday she had the valuable assistance of Miss Nina Ber- 
tini Humphrys, who has now left for New York, and Miss 
Sybil Sammis. Mrs. Emery has certainly made a success 
in her handling of the position she occupies. 

Mrs. E. C. Frances, mezzo soprano, assisted by Miss 
Nellie G. Moore, gave one of the Kowalski Thursday after- 
noon recitals this week. The following program was pre- 


sented 


Piano, Valse Impromptu............++++ coc cccoscoceseneces aE Lisat 
Ve@onE, Bal ve TeIAS . 0.0. cc cccccccccccccccccccscceseees s0ceseeun Dana 

Vocal— 
The Wind Went Wooing the Rose.........cceecseeeeceeeee Lynnes 
Weer PrOGORGB. coc ccccccccccsecccccccoccccccccscoss c0ncceeeen Weber 
Hast Gu mich LAGD, 2.00 .seccccccces cccccccsccccccscscccesssene Bohm 
Lynnes 


Sweetheart, Sigh No More... .........ccccccceccnecesevenes 











HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


ORATORIO 
and CONCERT. 


ADDRESS——agq, 
Remington Squire, 
MANAGER, 
118 West 06th &t., New York. 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 











: H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


of Mrs. Henschel ; her voice is not large, but used in a 
RUBEN & ANDREWS, 
ee 


489 Fifth Awenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation. 


Only authorized Agents in United States and 
anada for 


Mex: NORDICA 
Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


FoR CONCERTS AND MUSICALS ADDRESS 


39 EAST soth STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, ‘Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 924 Street, New York City, 








‘ORINNE MOORE LAWSON'S 


Two Song Recitals. 


Cuamper Music Hau, .... 
Mondays, November 23 and 30. 
MR. VICTOR HARRIS, Accompanist. 


Direction H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 36 W. 15th St., New York. 








Mile. ALICE 


VERLET, 


OF THE OPERA COMIQUE 
PARIS. 


Brilliant Coloratura Sopra, 


For terms, dates, &c. 
address ..- 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
88 Decker Building, 
New York. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


Incorporated in 1885 under the Laws of the State of New pees 7 
Chartered in 18¥i by the Congress of the United States, 126 of 
East 17th Street, New York (eleventh seas n), offers to, students 
merit, at the lowest figures, the greatest educational ‘a 
attainable in any kindred institution here or abroad. Tuition 
Solfeggio and Operatic and Oratorio singing, Operatic foe] 
Class, instruction on the Piano, Violin, Organ, Harp Ce rosies 
Orchestral instruments generally ; al-o classe» in Harmony, of th 
History, Deportment, Fencing, &c, &c The orchestra 
National Conservatory affords sonal cgportnets for ia is 
orchestral players. he new Thé&tre d’Application, th : 
weekly representations, will prepare advanced singers fF La 
fessional career, and disclose the performers’ merits to z 
Leading instructors—all specialists of the highest order: Mar: 
Sapio, Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mr. Rafael Josefty. Miss A ‘Victor 
gulies, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, Mr. ices Che 

Herbert, Mr. Max Spicker, Mr. Louis V. Saar, Mr. Henry 
Monsieur Joseph Pizzarello, Monsieurs Régis, Sénac and ot 
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Piano— 
Novelette, op. 21, No. 7, im EB.........c:eceeeseeeeeereeees Schumann 
Song of the Brook.........0.-sceceescsses soeceeeececseeereees Lack 
Vocal, In questo semplice, Bethy ................eccseeeeeeee Donizetti 
Vocal, Mia picerella ......cceee ccececeecerscnee seeeeeceeenenes Gomez | 
Vocal, Flower Song (Faust).......scccececesececnveee ceeceeeres Gounod | 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop leaves Chicago Novem- 
ber 8, to return December 18, singing in Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Beaver Falls, Pa., Toronto, Winnipeg twice, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and a week in the copper 
country. 

Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, the pianist, has been en- 
gaged by the Kankakee Conservatory of Music to givea 
recital there November 13. 

Miss Inez Thompson offered a song recital on Thursday, 
which was very successful. 

The Chicago Marine Band was engaged by the 77rz- 
une for the Coliseum crowds Election night, and played | 
some very bright and popular music, which was thoroughly | 
in keeping with the spirit of the meeting. 

Mme. Anna Weiss, late of the Vienna Conservatory, 
plays the Chopin polonaise in A flat in the North Side 
Turner Hall next Sunday. 

The capital performance given by the pupils of the de- 
partment of oratory and dramatic art of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College is the best evidence of the unexcelled facilities 
afforded for a thorough education in this school. The work 
of the pupils was particularly good, strong, dramatic and 
artistic. Miss Elizabeth Beatrice Hitch, a very handsome 
girl with a rich mellow voice, read with dramatic fervor 
The Death Warrant, adapted from Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 
by Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale. Miss Hitch also gave an excel- 
lent reading from Much Ado About Nothing. Miss Antoin- 
ette Miller came very close to the success obtained by Miss 
Hitch. Miss Miller has unusual talent, refinement, and a 
naiveté of manner that is very taking. Mr. William 
McLaughlin read the second scene, Act 3, from Henry 
VILL, in most professional manner ; he possesses a good 
voice, which has been carefully trained, and speaks his lines 
with emphasis and meaning. 

Next Saturday a concert will be given by members of the 
faculty, and the latest addition to the violin department, 
Mr. Franz Hladky, who is very highly spoken of, will make 
his appearance. 

* *# # 

I understand that another Mr. Phillips, whose initial 
happens to be the letter B, has been mistaken for the basso 
whose singing I spoke of last week. The singer in ques- 
tion was Mr. Edmund R. Phillips, and some excellently 
good work he accomplished. A second hearing confirms 
my first impression that here is the making of a capital 
artist. His voice has resonance and power, and he pos- 
sésses moreover unusual musical aptitude, with ability to 
utilize his gifts. 

A reception in honor of Teresa Carrefio will be given by 
Mrs. Regina Watson after the former's appearance with 
the orchestra in January. 





**# # 


When Ham/e¢ said stranger things were in heaven than 


the strangest are found in the musical profession.” He 


cuniary ambition pretty well balance each other, as we are 
told that any and all can receive as much as they want for 


aredreamt of in our philosophy, he might have added ‘but | $1 per lesson. 


possibly would have done so had he received the following 
circular, which was lately sent me by a piano teacher : 


Ten lessons in the Evolution, Philosophy, Vical Technic and Ex- 
pression of Piano-playing. 

This work, given to classes of twenty, embodies the latest de- 
velopment in psychology and pedagogy. 

The study in Interpretation follows, in their order, the four funda- 
mental laws of mental evolution : 
LIFE, 

INTELLECT, 
Daily drill in 

CONCENTRATION, 

CONCEPTION, 


AFFECTION, 
WILL. 


PERCEPTION, 
REVELATION; 
also in Breath Control and general 
Physical Culture in their relation to Piano-playing. 
Mrs. Cheney gives daily ten-minute Class Talks on 
The Mental Attitude in Piano-playing, 
The Life Principle in Piano-playing, 
The Principles of Evolution in Piano-playing, 
Character-building and Individuality in Piano-playing, 
Touch and Technic, a Revelation of Character ; 
or Poise, Aspiration and Inspiration, Interpretation, 
Beethoven. 
Students intending to take the course are requested to prepare 
the following selections from the Sonatas of Beethoven : 
Op. 10, No. 2, Ist and 24 movements, 
Op. 81, Ist and 24 movements, 
Op. 18, 2d movement, Adagio Cantabile, 
Op. 10, No. 3, Ist movement, 
Op. 7, 24 movement, 
Op. 2, No. 2 
Each of the above movements illustrates an importantlaw. The 
preparation of Op. 2, No. 2, is optional, as is that of the remaining 
movements of the other sonatas 





I call this circular at once mystic and sensuous, and one 
is puzzled to know if it is sober earnest or a colossal joke. 
This is the stuff to which we are now too frequently 
treated, and these sensationalisms arise when the legitimate 
music art has been a failure. In these days of feverish 
excitement when every new importation becomes a fad 
and a cult, when there is a morbid craving after novelty, 
no matter how crude, it is simply a case of cramming into 
one’s poor brains as many passing sensations as possible. 
We want thoughts and new ideas certainly, but we want 
them on a basis of common sense (which is the birthright 
of nearly everyone), not charlatanism. Let us have the 
best in man and woman, but let it be free from the stain of 
hypocrisy and humbug. 

Mrs. John Vance Cheney's view of life is evidently on 
the side of the angels who sit by our side and make us 
play the piano. How on earth does she reconcile two such 
irreconcilables as psychology and piano playing? It seems 
to me that one must possess a nicely poised soul to 
amalgamate with that of a piano. Now suppose that 
piano be out of tune, won't it be a case of sweet souls 
jangled ? 

From a careful perusa! of this circular, which is emo- 
tionally religious in one line and emotionally pagan in 
another, it is only reasonable to suppose that the series of 








lessons would be completed with advice to parents upon 
the rearing of infants, to be followed by mothers’ meetings 
for women only. However, the spiritual condition and pe- 


Now take the music which it is proposed the students 


preparing to study with Mrs. Cheney shall play. These 
sonatas are not of the real Beethoven period at all; they 
are all of the Mozart period, and of the easiest description. 
Does it not look as if Mrs, Cheney could go no further? 

There may be something inquisitorial in this article, and 
it may be said that a teacher's dealings with his or her 
pupils are no one's affairs, That is just the wrong view to 
take ; it is a great public affair. Deserving teachers may 
lose pupils which the mountebank gains. 

FLORENCE FRENCH, 


Marquardt Writes. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal,, November 38, 1806. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
ig the issue of your valuable paper of October a1 
1 find an article relating to a shipwreck on the coast 
of France. I have received many letters in regard to the 
| article first appearing in London and Australian papers, 
and would be much indebted to you if you would make the 
following statement in your next issue of Tue Musicat 
CourIEr 
On November 10, 1895, I returned to San Francisco, accom- 
panied by my wife (the supposed drowned harpist), from a 
seven months’ concert tour in Australia. As our reputa- 
tion is well established on the Pacific Coast we remained 
here, teaching and concertizing, and on May 28, 1806, 
started in playing at the opening of the great Emporium, 
having engaged an orchestra of twenty-five men, and besides 
having my wife as harpist to assist me, This shows you 
that instead of plowing the watery deep and riding astride 
on a sinking ship I have been working to my heart's con- 
tent, and no less than 5,000 people have attended each of 
the concerts, which number now already fifty-four and will 
be continued indefinitely, as the enterprise is a great suc- 
Very truly yours, 
Joun Marquarpt, Musical Director, 
Mrs. Brerrscnuck-Makquarpt, Harp Soloist, 
Grand pperian Orchestra, San Francisco. 





cess. 


Madame Tealdi in New Haven, —The following clip- 
ping is from the New Haven Lvening Leader of Septem- 
ber 29: 

Mme. Tealdi, of New York, will come again to New Haven to give 
vocal instruction twice each week. She will teach at Professor 
Parsons’ studio as she did last season, he taking charge of the organ 
and piano pupils, the madame cultivating the Nilsson's 
teacher, Wartel, Randegger, of London, Lamperti and San Gio- 
vanni, of Italy, are among the illustrious instructors who have 
taught Mme. Tealdi her art. and possessing a gift for imparting her 
knowledge she should make a teacher of high excellence. 

Mme. Tealdi has little sympathy with some modern teachers who 
profess to have evolved new methods by which great singers may 
be made when there is comparatively little natural voice or talent 
“ Singers are born, not made,” says madame, “ and the teacher's work 
is simply to develop what nature has impianted. The highest note 
of which a voice is capable lies latent until it is brought out by cul- 
ture and training. It is not manufactured nor added on ; it is there, 
in the vocal cords, and is developed, not created, as some teachers 
with brand new theories declare.” 

Among Mme. Tealdi’s pupils last season were Miss Eva Seward, 
the Misses Prince, Miss Hempstead and Mrs. James English 


Inez Grenelli Will Sing.— Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, 
has been engaged for a chamber music concert at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts on November 25. 


voices. 














The [lasterpieces | 


OF 


Vocalization. 


EDITED BY 
MAX SPICKER. 


Agraded series of Vocal Studies for all voices, selected from the 
celebrated works of Bordese, Bordogni, Lamperti, Marchesi, 
Nava, Sieber and many others. 





Twenty-three Books at 50 cents. 
Will be sent for examination. 
Send for latest Bulletin. 


| 
6. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK. 





ANTONIA H, 


SAWYER, 


contralto. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 
Wolfsohn’s Masical Bareau, | * 
131 East 17th St., 
New York. 











CARL, 


TO APPEAR WITH 


At Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WILLIAM C. 


Concert Organist. 











WALTER DAMROSCH 
and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SAMUEL 


MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, Concert, 
Sone Recirats. 
Vocat Instruction. 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST. 


Concerts and Recitals. 


STEINWAY HALL, 
fer CHICAGO, ILL 








e— NOVEMBER 15. 
TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED. 


or terms. dates, &c., address 


9 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Max Bendix, 


Late Concert Master 
Thomas Orchestra, 


Will accept engagements for 


Concert and Recitals. 
For terms and dates address 
MAX ADLER, 

240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| 
David Blakely. 


HERE is universal grief among thousands of 

musical people at the sudden death of David Blakely, 

the mavager of Sousa’s Band, who was found a corpse in 

his office in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon. He 

was alone at the time when a stroke of apoplexy felled him. 

Some six weeks ago he had a bicycle accident while stay- 
ing at his country home in Bradford, Vt. 

He injured his collar bone, but wrote to THe Musi- 
cat Courter that but forthe shaking wp caused by the acci- 
dent he had no complaint to make. He returned recently 
and was engaged in booking the dates and arranging an 
extensive transcontinental route for Sousa’s Band. 

Besides his interests in this popular organization, Mr. 
Blakely, who was sixty-two years old, but hale, vigorous, 
energetic and full of ambition, was president of the Blakely 
Printing Company, of Chicago, one of the greatest plants 
in its line. At one time he owned the controlling interest 
in the Minneapolis 7rzdune, but it is chiefly due to his 
extensive manipulation of musical enterprise that Mr. 
Blakely was well and favorably known. 

It was he who gave the late P. S. Gilmore the financial 
and managerial backing that made the old Gilmore’s Band 
a popular and famous musical organization, and to a still 
greater degree did he accomplish the popularization of the 
superb body of players known as Soussa’s Band, after discov- 
ering Sousa. It was Mr. Blakely's musical judgment, his well 
balanced conception of the public taste, and his discrimina- 
tion in the supplying of material in music that would please 
the people at large that made his musical ventures success- 
ful. He also on several occasions engaged Theo. Thomas 
and his orchestra for long tours over the country, and in 
ali such undertakings Mr. Blakely always operated on the 
broadest and most liberal scope. With the small affairs of 
music he had very little patience so far as referred to 
his managerial schemes. 

He took, however, a great interest in the national de- 
velopment of music among the people, and watched this 
phenomenon with the keenest interest. In short, he was a 
man of great intellectual powers, of the very highest per- 
sonal probity and honesty, stainless in his private 
character and unimpeachable in his public functions. No 
better man, no more elevated personality, than David 
Blakely was can be found among our average citizens. 

He leaves a widow and three daughters, the residence 
being 28 West Eighty-third street. Mr. Sousa isin Europe, 
and the death of Mr. Blakely must greatly influence the 
future of Mr, Sousa and his band. 

The body was taken to Bradfor<l, Vt., yesterday morn- 
ing, and the interment took place in that village. 





Letters for Artists. 
AIL matter awaits the following at THe Must- 
cAL Courier office : 
Miss Lillian Russell. 
Mons. Emile Durer. 
Bronsilaw Huberman, 





Mr. Augustus Hyllested.-—This Danish pianist, 
whose recent Berlin successes have been already an- 
nounced, is engaged to give a series of concerts in Paris 
this season, with orchestra, to be followed by several re- 
citals, after which he goes to London. 





The Mapleson Opera. 
IRST impressions, though more interesting, are 
less reliable. Still, as music differs from painting in 
being lost as soon as found, its reviewing is of necessity 
more a matter of first impressions and fading reminis- 
cences. 

Well, Colonel Mapleson has certainly given us grand 
opera, but its grandeur is of an inferior grade ; that must 
be asserted, in the face of the almost universal praise of 
the daily press and the apparent enthusiasm of the au- 
dience. We have been spoiled of late by many marvelous 
representations. The singers who are now launching their 
voices upon the unwonted expanse of the Academy of 
Music are heard in strong and disastrous contrast with those 
of the late Damrosch troupe—which was sadly underrated— 
and the Abbey-Grau-Pollini troupe at the Metropolitan ; 
and still this is pretty good opera. It is briskly conducted, 
in fact a little too briskly. In consonance with its subject 
the themes of the whole opera of Aida are somewhat bar- 
baric ; it is a mistake to hurry them to the impairment of 
their pompousness, if not of their dignity. In fact the one 
most prominent fault of the whole rendition was the physi- 
cal outlay of too much bodily energy, a too rapid and too 
strenuous movement and physical force. 

The one prominent merit was the truthful intonation of 
the singers. Even de Anna used to stray most discourag- 
ingly from the indicated pitches ; he now sings in tune, but 
at the ruinous expense of a loss of half his pristine volume 
and all his attractive quality. He has gone the hollow way 
of so many baritones. For a few years the false position 
of the larynx, which causes that hollow, booming quality 
not allowed the tenor, but rather expected of the baritone, 
may not destroy the freshness of the voice, but gradually 
the larynx, or Adam's apple, is forced too low, and is neces- 
sarily loosened from the cervical spine, with the gradual 
loss of both ring and naturalness. His prodigious exer- 
tions barely saved de Anna from flat: failure. 

Madame Bonaplata-Bau undoubtedly sings well. Her 
vocal quality is pleasing ; but for some occult reason, an 
acoustic one, her voice has little personal quality. There 
are very many just like it. Well, that would not be a fault 
in itself if the public did not always unconsciously decide 
that even the beautiful voice of even a beautiful woman 
did not have the power to compel, to enforce, attention if 
it lacked an individual characteristic which separated it 
from all others. This personal quality may be latent in the 
throat of this hyphenated donna, but it could not issue forth. 
Personal experience has illustrated what acoustics seems to 
prove, that this peculiar fascination, a lovely personal qual- 
ity, is not compatible with so widely opened a mouth as 
Madame Bonaplata-Bau revealed ; for the lip aperture must 
always be less than any measurement of the mundal 
interior. 

But in representing the dusky princess this artist is de- 
ficient in another regard, that of power. Her vocal organs 
have the calibre of a light soprano. This may be doubted 
by many who audited and witnessed the grand climaxes of 
the second and third acts, especially the third, when the 
chorus was absent. Like many light sopranos, she can 
collect every one of her forces and propel a lofty tone of 
great effect, penetrative and intense. But the note must 
be a high one and not too short. It is a sign of a truly 
large voice, large by nature as well as art, that it can sing 
loudly and also rapidly, This the acute soprano cannot 
achieve except in very high passages. 





This conviction of lightness waxed as the evening 
waned. Aida affords but little coloratura singing. When- 
ever the notes came too thickly the voice almost or quite 
disappeared. A much more powerful vocal mechanism 
was needed to contend with the aggressive orchestral out- 
bursts. This would have been far more plainly evident in 
the larger area of the uptown house. Therein can only the 
most resonant tones preserve their beauty or even their 
humanity. A voice, or a flute, or a piccolo sounds about 
the same in a meadow. 

One very rare excellence must be accorded Bonaplata- 
Bau—her fortamenti were the most artistic heard for 
many years, Maurel’s alone being excepted. Neither 
Eames, Nordica, Melba, Calvé nor the De Reszkés have 
discovered the secret of the true Jortamento. It is likely 
that the Aida now in possession has not analyzed its 
mechanism ; but the beautiful effect was beautifully given, 
and at judicious junctures. Whether she has also the 
secret of the true connection of notes did not appear, for 
the very few rapid passages were wholly sacrificed to and 
for the coming climaxes. Indeed, the soprano sfogato is 
driven to this in dramatic réles. Her greatest artistic suc- 
cess—there seems to be no other adequate adjective—was 
that of Oh, Cieli Azzuri! of which her treatment was ex. 
quisitely delicate. Herein it was safe to sing Jiano, to 
show the nuances of power as well as of tempo. Her dis- 
cussion of Fuggiam gli Urdori was almost equally con- 
vincing. A beautiful anticipatory fortamento adorned 


the passage from the G to the F of the phrase /m estasi 


beate la terre scordera scorderem. 

Surely this difficult effect, called by Tosi the greatest 
grace of song, is her special triumph. But just as surely 
was it a blemish to hang on to an important note till the 
limit of mortal endurance appeared to have been passed, 
That is a mouldy trick, and we thought it had been thrown 
away long ago. Yet Signor Durot employed it as well, It 
used to be thought a merit to take breath as seldom as 
possible, but now the most extraordinary liberties are 
taken. The motive, however short it may be, is often 
broken to gain breath for a high or an emphatic note, 
Even a word is broken and its syllables disjointed if the 
exigency is great. 

Of the tenor, Signor Durot, it must also be declared that 
the voice is too light. It was too often inaudible when to 
all appearance he was making a prodigious effort, That 
note so trying to the,tenor, the higher G, would not respond 
to his too evident appeal. When he pulled himself to- 
gether fora long drawn A or B flat his audience always 
rewarded his prodigious exertions by generous applause. 
He sacrifices too much for this effect, evidently believing 
the Italian rule that whatever else you do you must take 
care of your high note. 

What shall be said of Madame Parsi as Ammneris? Her 
voice is undoubtedly a good one, a fine one, but she failed 
to excite interest. We tried hard to detect the reason, and 
fear that it is, in part, the wonderful personations we have 
earlier heard. No one can forget Cary, who made the réle 
her own almost as possessively as Calvé has made Carmen, 
or Maurel /a/staf. Madame Parsi seemed to be perform- 
ing the part instead of living it ; and an occasional crudity 
of style or tone marred the beauty of the whole, In all 
three of these artists the almost paroxysmic exertions were 
too extreme, too violently obtruded ; the beauty of the 
music was thrown too far to the rear; its essentially sen- 
suous, voluptuous nature calls for an aspect of enjoyment 
and of ease. But such extraordinary physical straining is 
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THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE 


(Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from ascientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 
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———————— 
apt to arouse the sympathy of the auditor when it is ex- 
hibited in passages of milder import. 

Signor Dado as the king was much admired His tones 
are true and resonant and noble in quality, and he acted 
his part with becoming dignity. The voice of Signor 
Pinto, though large and satisfactory, appeared to bea trifle 
worn and old, as indeed befitted the réle of the aged 
Ramphis. 

What caused the great apparent enthusiasm of the 
audience and what brought it to the old Academy in such 
force? On the first night there were several signs that the 
applause was not wholly spontaneous. Those deep and 
seemingly irrepressible groans at the close of a well de- 
livered phrase were not so artless as they seemed. They 
were not the spontaneous response of youth, but the well 
meditated devices of age. Their deep and hoarse and 
heavy sound proved that rather disreputable fact. So did 
the attempt to renew a weakening shower of applause. 
The old birds were much in evidence, as they flocked and 
twittered in the lobby in their evening plumage of swallow- 
tails. Every third man was a veteran, trying to revive the 
haleyon days of the Academy, and they did not wholly 
fail. 

For at the third performance of the same work in a 
single week there was a remarkably good audience, prov- 
ing the well-known and, to the managers, disheartening 
truth that there is no guessing at a New York audience. 
The people had probably come not so much to hear these 
particular artists as to listen to the beautiful music, with 
its peculiar strain of melody. No other opera possesses 
that weird combination of half barbaric music and Italian 
setting. Nordau believes that the present school of novel 
writing owes its existence to Bret Harte, through his selec- 
tion for subjects of strange and more primitive characters, 
of ruder lives and ruder surroundings. We all in- 
nately feel that we are swayed by the same instincts 
and passions a little better curbed, and their franker ex- 
hibition appeals to us powerfully. Verdi, through his 
wonderful genius, has succeeded in imparting to the music 
of Aida an element of this wildness. The cuchee-cuchee 
flavor of the music may attract the people. It is a some- 
thing different. 

At any rate Colonel Mapleson may make the success he 
desires. The daily press has been strangely indulgent, 
and has helped him to bountiful advertising material. Our 
now numerous cities of 100,000, 200,000 and 300,000 inhab- 
itants may welcome him heartily and remuneratively. 
They will probably think, as does the New Yorker who 
did not attend, that they are listening to first-rate rendi- 
tions. They are not; but second rate are very good and 
very enjoyable. 








Josephine Jacoby.—Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, is 
the vocal attraction at next Sunday night’s Damrosch con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall. 


Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica, Courier, New York. 


OTICE—Mr, William Otis Brewster, piano, organ and 

composition, has removed his studio to 28 East Twen- 

ty-third street. Pupils received at all hours from 9 a. M, to 
5PM, 








BosTon, Mass., November 8, 1806 
HERE was much surprise here at the simplicity 
of Mr. Jean de Reszké’s wedding. Everyone sup- 
posed that the press agent would be the best man. 


* 
* * 


The program of the third Symphony concert, October 31, 
was as follows 
Symphony, E minor, Gaelic, op. 82,.........ccccseeceeeeees Mrs, Beach 
(MS. First time.) 
Vision Fugitive, from Hérodiade...........-.ssseeseee 
Mr. Campanari. 
Variations on a theme by Haydn ..... 
Prologue to Pagliacci.......cccsccecscseeees 
Mr. Campanari 


Massenet 


ecevede roe esons Brahms 
.. Leoncavallo 


errerrererr irr errr tt Terre errr res Weber 


Overture, Der Freischiitz 


Let me add to the names of Mrs. Farrenc and Alice May 
Meadows White, mentioned in ,THe Musica. Courigr of 
the 4th, these names of women who wrote symphonies 

Otto Gumprecht in his essay Die Frauen in der Musik, 
published in Newe Mustkalische Charakterbilder (Leip- 
sic, 1876), says on page 10: ‘‘ The ‘older Berlin lovers of 
music remember well Emilie Meyer and her smooth string 
quartets and symphonies written after the model of 
Haydn."’ I have been unable to find anywhere a sketch 
of the composer or a record of the performance of her 
works, 

Aline Hundt was a pianist, a pupil of Liszt. In the 
spring of 1871 she conducted the performance of her 
symphony in G minor at Berlin. Her skill as composer 
and conductor was praised by critics who went to scoff. I 
believe she died a few years afterward. 

A symphony in D major, by Miss H. Edith Green, was 
produced in London April 30, 1895. A gushing reviewer 
wrote of it: ‘‘ 7#anéa in the Midsummer Night's Dream 
called for ‘Music! such as charmeth sleep.’ Had she 
been present at the performance of this symphony Queen 
Titania would, apparently, have been amply satisfied."’ 

I am told that Miss E, M. Smyth, whose mass in D was 
produced in London in 1893, under royal patronage, has 
written a symphony of unusual merit. I have been un- 
able to find any record of performance. 

An andante pastorale, ‘' fragment of a symphony,"’ by 
Augusta Holmés, was played in Paris June 14, 1887. Was 
the symphony ever finished? 

No doubt Mr. Willhartitz, of Los Angeles, is able to 
furnish the names of other female composers of sym- 
phonies. I havea vague recollection of alist published by 
him in THe Musica. Courier of 1892, but the volume in 








which the list was published (as 1 think) is not in the 
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Public Library, although the set of Tux Musica Courter 
is nearly complete. 


« 
. * 


In speaking of a symphony by a woman, there is the 
temptation, first, to praise it lightly as ‘‘ very good fora 
But such patronage is impertinent and a shirk- 


, 


woman.’ 
ing of a duty. 

There is, then, the temptation to commend the “ en- 
deavor.'" To a composer such commendation must be 
galling, for it is tantamount to saying that the result is 
imsignificant. What Edgar Allan Poe said of a certain 
kind of poetical achievement may be well applied to a 
musical composition. ‘If by ‘ sustained effort’ any little 
gentleman has accomplished an epic, let us frankly com- 
mend him for the effort—if this, indeed, be a thing com- 
mendable—but let us forbear praising the epic on the 
effort's account. It is to be hoped that common sense, in 
the time to come, will prefer deciding upon ‘a work of art 
rather by the impression it makes—by the effect it pro- 
duces—than by the time it took to impress the effect, or 
by the amount of ‘ sustained effort ' which had been found 
necessary in effecting the impression. The fact is, that 
perseverance is one thing and genius quite another; nor 
can all the quarterlies in Christendom confound them."’ 

It is now over a week since Mrs. Beach's symphony was 
played in Music Hall. Much of it is still fresh in the 
memory; and of how many works can you say the same 
after one hearing 

The first movement is an allegro con fuoco. The 
themes are not of considerable value, but the treatment of 
them exhibits pleasantly the technical skill of the com- 
poser, and, more than this, stimulates the imagination of 
the hearer. I do not know what Mrs. Beach was thinking 
of when she worked away at the first movement. She 
was probably concerned with writing music. But a mood 
was created in the breast of the hearer; there was a de- 
cided musical atmosphere about him. 

‘ And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war." 

The second movement opens with a delightful melody, 
The tune is developed by the 
A lively movement follows, 
developed at considerable length. There are hints of the 
first theme. It finally returns in its original shape, is 
treated elaborately, and then a few measures of the 
allegro bring the close. As Mr. Apthorp says, “‘ one 
might almost call it (the movement) a scherzo between 
two trios, instead of two scherzos with a trio between 


alla Siciliana, in F major. 
oboe, clarinets, bassoons. 


them." 

This movement is thoroughly admirable, a joy to the 
amateur and the musician. 

The third movement is a lento con molto espressione 
in E minor. I shall not debate the question whether the 
third theme in it is in reality nothing but a counter-theme 
to the first. It seemed to me that the movement as a 
whole was eminently Gaelic, dull and intolerably long 
winded. 

But the finale, allegro molto, E minor, abounds in pas- 
sages that proclaim loudly a breadth of conception, a skill 
in carrying out a liberal design, a mastery of climax that 
are not always found in modern symphonies. Themes 
that arrest the attention are treated in heroic spirit. The 
climax is inevitable and irresistible. 


And this music sounds well. The jest is truth; there is 
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SIEVEKING'S reappearance at Boston 
with the Symphony Orchestra won a 
renewal of previous triumphs... . 





“As stormy recalls as anv artist has received at these con- 
certs. ’—Foston Herald, October D. BEN WOOLF. 


“Mr. SIEVEKING’S exhibition of strength and brilliancy was 
rewarded liberally by the long continued and hearty applause of 
the audience.""— Fos/on Journal, October 2%, 1806 PHILIP HALE 


‘Mr. SIEVEKING was given a splendid ovation at the close.” 
The Boston Fost, October B. 1806. 


* SIEVEKING was recalled again and again ai the close of the 
concerto.”"-Beston Globe, October 2%, 1806 


*‘ Mr. SIEVEKING was recalled repeatedly and with great 
warmth.'’— Boston Courier, October 2%, 1 


“ His work is sound. honest work. and back of the all-suffix ing 
technique is the brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist 
Boston Gazette, October 2%, 18%. PHILIP WOOLF 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








music that is better than it sounds. How shockingly 
dressed in orchestral robes are certain fine ideas of Schu- 
mann! In this symphony by Mrs. Beach there is the evi- 
dence of orchestral instinct rather than the suspicion of 
loose experimenting. She writes as though she were sure 
of the effects she had thought out. You do not feel that 
piano music has been fitted painfully to the orchestra. 
You do not recall the old story of the bassoon player in 
the negro minstrel show, who when asked what he was 
going to play answered, ‘‘ Anything that comes out."’ 

The only trace of woman that I find in this symphony is 
the occasional boisterousness in orchestration. A woman 
who writes for orchestra thinks ‘' I must be virile at any 
cost." As Saint-Saéns once wrote of Augusta Holmés, 
‘* Women are singular creatures when they concern them- 
selves seriously with art; they seem first of all preoccu- 
pied with the wish to make you forget they are women by 
showing an exuberant virility. Nor do they stop to think 
that it is this very preoccupation which betrays the 
woman."’ 

It seems to me that this symphony is the fullest exhibi- 
tion so far of Mrs. Beach's talent. It should be ranked 
above her mass, which was performed by the Handel and 
Haydn. It displays a musical imagination that I have 
not been able to recognize in preceding works by her. 
There are elemental qualities, swing, a force that ap- 
proaches grandeur in the finale, that show conclusively 
originality and profundity of thought, breadth of style, 
and a vigorous imagination controlled by skill and artistic 
feeling. 

Applauded heartily, she bowed modestly her acknowl- 
edgments from the floor of the hall. 





— 
* ” 

Mr. Campanari was welcomed with extraordinary 
warmth, and the saw about the prophet was set at naught. 
His voice grows steadily in power; he shows a nicer ap- 
preciation of finesse; he is more the master of the cres- 
cendo and the supreme moment than when he first left the 
Symphony Orchestra for the lyric stage. His gain in 
nuancirung was clearly noticed in the air from Massenet’s 
opera. M. Leoncavallo's prologue, the dramatic points, 
were accentuated without exaggeration, and in the great 
passage beginning ‘‘ E voi, piuttosto che le nostre povere 
gabane d’istrioni "' the noble organ of the singer, inspired 
by the unfeigned passion of the ran, produced an over- 
whelming effect. 

The accompaniments to these airs were read without 
intelligence by Mr. Paur, and played in a slovenly manner 
by the orchestra. Mr. Paur has many excellent qualities 
as a conductor. As a rule his accompaniments are un- 
steady, insecure and too loud. 

Apropos to your remarks about absurd prices paid 
foreign opera singers in this country, let me state that 
when Manoury sang Vision fugitive at the first production 
of Hérodiade (ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels, December 
19, 1881), he was paid at the rate of $700a month. Emma 
Caivé, who was then in the company, was getting $140 a 
month. The tenor Vergnet was receiving the highest 
salary—$1,600 a month. The highest salary paid to any 
woman was $400 a month, which was given to Hamaekers 
and Duvivier. Miss Sasse received (1874-75) $250 a 
night; the eleventh performance was gratuitous. Fursch- 
Madi received $1,000 a month, 1876-80; in 1880-81 she 


received $1,160. Sylva, the tenor, received (1879-81) 
$1,900 a month. I take these figures from Isnardon’s Le 
ThéAtre de la Monnaie (Brussels, 1890). 


* 
* - 


They gave The Mikado at the Castle Square Theatre 
the 2d. The performance as a whole was excellent. Miss 
Lane wasa most desirable Vum-VYum. The costume 
became her bravely; the music lent itself caressingly to 
the beauty of her voice, and in matters of detail she 
proved herself an arch comedian. Mr. Murray's Poo-Bah 
was authoritative and consistent throughout, while Mr. 
Morrison's Mzkado was humorous and sinister, eminently 
Gilbertian. Miss Leighton played the part of the elderly, 
amorous Aatisha—I confess I am bored to death by this 
Gilbertian invention—with a dramatic intensity that might 
have been applied to Or/rude. Miss Leighton 1s a whole- 
some, attractive woman, honest and capable in her work. 
I wish she were not obliged so often to disfigure herself. 
The other parts—with the exception of Ko-Xo—were ac- 
ceptably taken, and the chorus and the orchestra were 
effective. 

Mr. Girard was Ko-Xo. Oh, Mr. Girard—Mr. Oscar 
Girard! Here we have been praising you for your genuine 
humor and your discretion in merry making, and as 
Ko-Ko you fell a-clowning as though you were a jack pud- 
ding in farce comedy. Your grimaces, your tumbles pro- 
voked laughter, it is true; and the farther you were 
away from Gilbert the louder did the audience laugh. 
You are capable of better things. You know better. 


* 
7° 7 


The program of the fourth Symphony concert last 
evening in Music Hall was as follows: 


Overture to Shakespeare's Richard III., op. 73............. Volkmann 
Aria, L’ameré saré Costante, from Il Re Pastore ............. Mozart 
(Violin obligato, Mr. Franz Kneisel.) 

Peer OR BEGET, Se be cvcccsvedcesevs sbecceeccccéoce Schillings 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Sevillana from Don César de Bazan..............+0+0000.+- 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony No. 2, in C major, op. 61..........-..... 

Melba was most enthusiastically applauded, and—rare 
thing at a Symphony concert and supposedly against the 
rules and ordinances—her second selection was encored. 

She deserved the applause, for her golden voice was dis- 
played in its purity and freshness in the dul] tune of 
Mozart, which served chiefly to exhibit the beautiful tones 
and the legato of the singer. And the bravura shown in 
Massenet’s cheap, tawdry piece was sure and brilliant. 

I was reading the other night the Memoirs and Letters 
of Metastasio, edited in 1796, by the solemn Charles Bur- 
ney, Mus. D., F.R.S. The abbé thought well of his 
libretto, Il Re Pastore, which was first set to music by 
Giuseppe Bono (or Bonno), 1751, and afterward by Agri- 
cola, Sarti, Hasse, Gluck (1756), Jommelli, Zonca, Piccini, 
Richter, Guglielmi, Uttini, Mozart (1775), Rauzzini, 
Parenti and Dos Santos, and no doubt by others. Listen 
to the abbé: ‘‘It is gay, tender, amorous, short.’’ Bono 
wrote the music for four female sopranos and a tenor. 

I know of few more entertaining volumes than these 
same Memoirs of Metastasio. Do you remember his 
abuse of fashionable singers of his period? ‘‘ When they 
have played their symphony with the throat, they be- 
lieve they have fulfilled all the duties of their art. Hence 
the audience keep their hearts in the most perfect tran- 


Massenet 


eeeeeeeseses- SChuMann 


quillity, and expect the performers merely to tickle their 
ears. For this purpose there is no occasion for good 
dramas; on the contrary, I should wish that not only 
words were banished from our theatres, but the whole 
alphabet, except a pair of vowels.”’ 

This tune of Mozart sung by Melba was first sung by a 
castrate. I do not see why it interested her, for it is of 
the younger Mozart, not the man of Figaro or Don Gio. 
vanni. She adorned it with a cadenza, as was eminently 
proper; for the most ridiculous superstition I know is that 
which forbids the introduction of ornamentation in airs 
written by Mozart in Italian style for Italian singers, | 
believe she used the cadenza for voice and violin that isin 
Lauterbach’s arrangement for voice, piano and violin ob. 
ligato. But the air is so dull, so academically dull! The 
sacred name of Mozart is enough. If the tune had been 
sung by an inferior singer and had bored you would have 
heard ‘‘ The air is divine; but she made nothing of it.’’ 
Whereas if the air were by Mr. Jones, of Ascutneyville, 
Vt., you would not hear it in the concert hall. ; 


Et vous, gens de I’art, 


Pour que j’en jouisse 
Quand c’est du Mozart 
Que l'on m’avertisse ! 
* 
* * 


Mr. Apthorp was very precise in the program book 


when he came to speak of the Sevillana. 


This Sevillana—Allegro brillante in D major (4-4 time)—is taken 
from the incidental music written by Massenet, for the revival of 
Adolphe d’Ennery’s Don César de Bazan, at the Thé&tre Francais 
in Paris. Constant Coquelin was the Don César. In its original 
form this Sevillana was an orchestral movement with prominent 
parts for two solo flutes. Afterward Massenet rearranged it fora 
soprano voice and orchestra, especially for Mme. Melba; it has, I 


believe, never been sung except by her 

But, my dear Mr. Apthorp, just when was this play 
revived at the Thé&tre-Frangais? And are you cock-sure 
that Coquelin ever played Don César in Paris? Soubies, 
in his chart of the Théatre-Frangais, does not seem to 
agree with you. By the way, Massenet wrote an opera 
Don César de Bazan, which was given November 30, 1872, 
at the Opéra Comique, Paris. Bouhy was Don César, 
Priola was Maritana, Galli-Marié was Lazurille. The 
The entr’acte between the second 


opera failed dismally. 
I do not say that Coquelin 


and third acts is a Sevillana. 
never played Don César in Paris; I only ask, in a spirit 
of love, when did he play it? And as the play was not 
originally given at the ThéAtre-Frangais—but never mind, 
The tune is not worth talking about. There is no tune, 
And the orchestration is vulgar. I prefer even the Mas- 
senet known as the Wagner of the cabinets particuliers to 
the Massenet of such inconsequential jingle. 


” . * 

Schilling’s prelude to Act II. of Ingwelde pleased me 
not. I had ploughed my way heroically through Mr. 
Ernst Otto Nodnagel’s analysis, which was published last 
year in the 4é/gemein Musik-Zeitung, and I gathered 
that the prelude tells of Bran, a Skald, who finally killed 
somebody with an axe. I may be wrong; perhaps Bran 
was killed by somebody with an axe. At any rate, the 
prelude is appropriately named. I prefer my Wagner 





undiluted. The prelude is a series of alternate reminis- 
cences and gropings. ‘The themes are neither strong nor 
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beautiful, and the treatment is uninteresting and appar 


ently experimental 


Nor can I swing the hat for Volkmann’s Richard III. 
The wailing and gnashing of teeth are cruelly 


overture. 
prolonged. Gloucester himself would have cried ‘‘Enough "’ 


As for the battle music, it is panoramic, and you see the 
And what 
Bosworth 


man in his shirt sleeves w ho turns the crank. 
is The Campbells Are Coming doing at 
Field? Johnny Dugan would be as appropriate. 


The orchestral feature of the concert was the soul- 
uplifting performance of the sublime adagio from Schu- 
The hearer was repaid for 


mann’s C major symphony. 
sitting through the first two movements. 


a. 
7 * 


The program of the next Symphony concert, November 


91, will be as follows 


Cornelius, overture, Barber of Bagdad; Chopin, 


piano in E minor, No. 1; Goldmark, entr’acte, Heimchen am Herd; 


Dvorak, symphony, From the New World. 


Mr. Rosenthal will be the pianist. 


Puitie Hace. 


a 
Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., November 7, 1896. 
G. Tucker will give a concert at Louisville, Ky., 
The program is a most 


Mr. H. 
on the evening of November 24. 
interesting one in three groups, four of the numbers in 
the first group being devoted to Chopin. 

There will be a course of noon lectures at the Daudelin 
School of Music on Tuesdays, beginning November 10. 
The list of subjects can be obtained upon application at 
the school, and they are all upon subjects of great interest 
to musicians and students. Mr. Charles P. Scott, Mr. 
Van Veachton Rogers and Mr. August Suck are the lec- 
turers. 

Mrs. Inez Sprague’s concert will take place in Music 
Hall the evening of November 17. The orchestra will be 
under the direction of Mr. Emil Mollenhauer. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood and Mrs. Frederic Thaxter 
Parks will give a song recital November 11 at Newton 
Centre. 

Mr. Stephen Townsend will sing at a concert at Tufts 
College November 13, and on the 14th at the Vendome 
will sing before the Wheaton Ladies’ Seminary Club. 

The Imperial Opera Company will be at the Boston 
Theatre for two weeks beginning November 30. 

Miss Laura Webster, who has gone to New York for 
the winter, will play at a concert to be given at the New- 
tonville Club House, November 25. 

Miss Kate S. Chittenden, principal of the Synthetic 
Department in tie Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York, gave a talk about the method for Miss S. B. King’s 
pupils and friends on Friday evening, October 30, at the 
rooms of the Copley Square School, Pierce Building. The 
subject was a new one in Boston and awakened great 
interest. Among those present were Mrs. W. H. Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Petersilea, Mr. Floyd, Mr. G. H. Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Miss Launder, Miss Proctor and many 
others. 


Davis, 


concerto for 


bourne, will begin November 22. 
* | Club will be opened by the same organization. 

The series of concerts which was given last winter at 
the Riverdale Casino, in Brookline, by the Boston Instru- 
mental Club, was so successful that another series has 
been arranged for this winter, beginning November 24. 

A notable addition has been made in the membership of 
the Boston Instrumental Club, in Mr. Jacquet, who is first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has just issued a new 
complete catalogue of its publications, which gives an 
idea of the very rapid growth of the business. Although 
the business was started only a little over three years ago, 
the company’s catalogue now contains over 1,00 publica- 
tions in sheet form, in addition tothe works for orchestra 
and volumes of ‘‘ Edition Wood,”’ ‘‘ Edition Cranz"’ and 
‘ Bosworth Edition.*’ 

Nearly all of these publications are new works, and al 
though many of them are by well-known writers, like 
Czibulka, Meyer-Helmund, Franz Ries, Moszkowski and 
Wolff, the majority of their publications are by new 
writers. Prominent among the new names may be men- 


Zeller, Eilenberg (Robert), Sartorio and Aletter. 
works of all these new writers have met with a very ready 


the well-known composers. 
part of the works for teachers’ use for piano, violin and 


nate in having several works which have become popular 
** hits,”’ 
position, and the German popular song, 
(Sei nicht bés), by Carl Zeller. This last work, we are 
told, has nearly reached the 100,000 mark, and the 
melody has been issued in twenty-five different arrange- 
ments. So many people have applied for copies of their 
new catalogue that it has kept them busy mailing a supply 
equal to the demand. 

Mr. Stephen Townsend has taken a studio in the new 
building, 162 Boylston street, having decided to remain 
in Boston for the winter. 

Miss Louisa K. Guzman sang with the Star Orchestra, 
in Wakefield, at the opening entertainment of the course 
at the Town Hall, and scored a success. 

Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, Miss Lena Little, Mr. 
Thomas E. Johnson and Mr. Lon F. Brine will be the 
soloists in Signor Ro‘oli’s Roman Mass, to be given in 
Tremont Temple November 18. 

Mrs. Robert Anderson has returned from Paris and 
London, where she spent four months of study, and is 
settled in a charming apartment at 195 Huntington ave- 
nue. She already has a large class of pupils, and finds 
her time well taken up. 


Don't be Cross 


Miss Alice Gleason, pupil of Lillian Shattuck, played 





The fifth season of the Sunday afternoon concerts at the 


- | Algonquin Club, which are aes by the Boston Instru- 
mental Club under the direction of Mr. W. W. Sworns- 
On the following Sun- 
day the sixth season of similar concerts at the Athletic 











at an informal a of friends in the studio of Anne 


THE MUSICAL COoOURINE. 


tioned Statkowski, Stavenhagen, Humperdinck, Berény, | be congratulated. 
The | 


sale, and through the special efforts of the B, F. Wood | 
Music Company these names will soon be classed among; | 


The contents of the catalogue are made up ina great | 


piano, and standard songs, although they have been fortu- 


| 


like Tabasco March, An Dich, Czibulka’s last com- | 
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Gilbreth Cross on Beturday afternoon, While in London 
recently Miss Gleason purchased an Amati violin, 1680, 
and this was the first time she has played since her return 
from Europe. The violin has a fine tone, and the young 
violinist is happy in the possession of so fine an instru- 
ment. Next year Miss Gleason will go abroad to study 
in Berlin. 

Miss Julia Wyatt has a delightful studio in the new 


Steinert Hall Building. It faces on Boylston street, over- 
looking the Common and Public Garden, and all the 


details of furnishing have been carried out with the eyes 
and taste of an artist. The colors are terra cotta, green 
and yellow, everything in the room harmonizing per- 
fectly, even to a big pot of yellow chrysanthemums, Miss 
Wyatt has several very fine among her pupils. 
One result of the careful training they have received is 


voices 


seen in the clear and distinct way in which they pronounce 
the words of their songs—each one can be understood, 
whether French or English. 

The Boston String Quartet will give several concerts 
during the season in Association Hall. 

Mr. C. L. Capen, the well-known piano teacher and 





| music critic for the Boston Home Journal, 





composer, has been recalled to his former position as 
which he has 
Both Mr. Capen and the H/ome Journal are to 

The musical department of the paper, 


the Messrs. 


accepted, 


which in former 
Capen, and later by M 
teresting 
vicinity. 


years was ably edited by 
r. Philip Hale, will again prove in- 
to professional musicians and amateurs in this 


Gilmore’s Band. 
ICTOR HERBERT and Band 
achieved such a triumph at the St. Louis Exposition 
in their daily concerts from September 9 to October 8 


Gilmore's 


that the ovation they received on the final evening of their 
stay was such that the staid old city has rarely witnessed 
before. 

A greater triumph still for the band has followed. From 
among sixty proposals made by the best bands in the 
country to play the daily concerts of the exposition next 
season the board of directors on Wednesday last by unani- 


mous vote selected Gilmore’s Band, directed by Victor 
Herbert, for the entire exposition, comprising forty days 
| in September and October. The contracts have been 


received by Manager Mahnken for signature. 
Gilmore's Band returned to New York last Sunday, after 


an absence since May 80 (six months), and during the 


entire of which time it has given two concerts daily. It is 
certainly enjoying the prosperity its merits deserve. 

The fall tour of Gilmore's Band begins at Troy, N. Y., 
on November 12, continuing to December 20. From 


thence this rarely successful organization proceeds direct 
to the Northwest. 





Pianos for Musicians For sale a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made a well-known, high grade New 
York piano reed rnd Also a Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers. Address Tue Musicat Courier. 
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HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 





MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Prof, Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 





ARTHUR M™M. ABELL, 


Address: Stegliitzer Str. 


VIOLIN SOLOIST and TEACHER, 
=" Resumed lessons September 1 
30-31, BERLIN, W. 
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OW let the curtain rise ; the overture is finished, 
the musical season of 1896-7 has begun. It 
promises to be a very diverting play. 
—_ 

NOTHER $1,000,000 violin has disappeared. Vio- 
A linists seem bent on emulating actresses whose 
diamonds are stolen so recklessly. 

_ 
T is not necessary to send to Europe to get incom. 

petent singers for our concerts here; we have a 
sufficient supply of that sort here already ; but we 
also have among our native and home concert sing- 





| 


| songs with effect. 


| wreck of the Drummond Castle. 


ers any number far superior to those who have up to 
date assisted in the inauguration of the present sea- 
son. That is sure. So far we are yet to hear in 
the season just opened any foreign singer who can 
cope with our home artists. 


| W° believe that Erik Meyer-Helmund is a Nor- 
wegian. 


He is a baritone and sings his own 
This in response to an inquiry. 


HEY say that Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, is to con- 
duct the Wagner performances at Covent Gar- 
den, London. This will not please Signor Mancinelli. 
R. JOHN MARQUARDT writes us that he is 
not the Marquardt reported saved from the 
His letter will 
be found elsewhere. 
HE regular season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
opens next Monday night with Faust. Nearly 
all the artists belonging to the company are now 1n 
the city, and it appears that a prosperous season can 
be depended upon. Mr. Grau will have an easier 
time than he ever before this has had, and this 
may signify more careful performances. The chorus 
and the ballet are the weak spots. 








NOT NOVELTIES WITH SEIDL. 
spectus of the Chicago Orchestra the announce- 
ments of novelties to be performed by that body 


| under Theodore Thomas, as well as a list of works to 


be produced for the “first time.” It must be under- 
stood that this ‘‘first time” applies to Chicago in a 
number of instances and that a number of the nov- 


| elties were no longer novelties with Seidl. 


For instance we find that the following works an- 


nounced for the ‘‘first time” by Theodore Thomas | 


have long since had their “‘ first time” under Seidl : 


Berlioz...... seeccccerccces Symphonie Descriptive, from Les Troyens. 
Dvorak. ........+. .... Overture, Othello. 
DE sc cbcccdscctoesseoes Wallenstein’s Camp. 

b ORORE, .. vs oc cccpdoessces Suite, Les Erinnyes. 

| Strauss, R..........seeeeee Don Juan, op. 20 


Besides this R. Strauss’ Macbeth, op. 23, announced 
by Theo. Thomas as a “first time” production, was 
given under Damrosch some time ago. 

The novelties produced by Seidl, and now an- 
nounced as novelties by Thomas, are : 


CiaG WIth. ...000c00cc- Symphony No. 3 in E (directed in Springfield). 
Rimsky-Korsakoff....Overture, La Grande Paque Russe, op. 36. 
Von Reznicek........ Overture to a comedy. 

GRATER cecccees cccces Symphonic poem, Wallenstein’s Camp. 
WEDS. cccccescccccvcces Invitation to the Dance, for orchestra by 


Weingartner. 

There are a lot of selections in the Thomas list that 
are bound to fall flat, such for instance as the Ha- 
mish MacCunn compositions. This at onetime prom- 
ising composer has not realized the expectations of 
the early years. Neither will the Mackenzie From 
the North entrance overwhelmingly, nor Zéllner’s 
Mitternacht bei Sedan. But there are others which 
we shall await at the proper time. 





OVERGROWN ORCHESTRAS. 


HE Neue Freie Presse in an article on the Munich 
revival of Don Juan writes: ‘‘In our age of huge 
choruses and giant orchestras it is supposed that a 
manager can attract music lovers by promising them 
something prodigious. More than 700 musicians! 
More than a thousand singers! This ‘more than’ 


serves asa powerful magnet at every festival ; it is 
the mighty trumpet of réclame, to which the ears of 
our century are growing accustomed. 
the course of this century we can easily see that by 
a certain kind of law, with an increment that can be 


If we trace 


put down in figures, it becomes more noisy and more 
noise-demanding. One decade surpasses another, 


the clangor of the universe increases from year to 


year, and, if necessary, it could be shown that every 
month is a bit louder than its predecessor. In music, 
which already is to many ears the worst of all noises, 
this tendency to the enormous is especially violent, 
and often expressed in the most grotesque exaggera- 
tions. If to-day a string quartet, in place of being 
performed by four violins, is performed by eighty, 
we scarcely revolt against this degradation of a deli- 
cate cameo work into a colossal fresco. In London it 
was once intended, according to report, to produce 


the trio of masks in Don Giovanni with strong effects. 


Now be kind enough to imagine an eighteenfold 
Don Ottavio, an Elvira with twenty-five heads, a Donna 
Anna calling to heaven for aid from thirty throats! 





At the last moment the manager himself was 
ashamed of the thing, so that it was dropped. Ip 
Paris they were not so modest. The trio in Rossini’s 
William Tell, with thirty or forty singers of each 
part, was for a long time a not unusual concert farce, 
and when poor Rossini died they played on him the 
trick of giving in his honor the Prayer from Moise 
with one hundred bassi, accompanied by seventy-two 
harpists. This prayer flows in a soft, melodic line, it 
breathes a pretty, southern piety, it is devotion in 
the colors of Guido Reni, with rounded gestures, 
with a touching raising of the eyes, and then imagine 
how all this was bellowed to the ground by the 
one hundred bassi. Served him right, that swan of 
Pesaro, who could sing so sweet, but could make 
such a deafening noise. 

‘* Let us remember his Exposition chorus; 2,000 sing- 
ers, 1,000 brasses, and, as a concluding effect, a peal 
of bells and the thunder of cannon; excuses un peu, he 
added when he wrote in the score his big guns, while 
doubtless an ironical buffo smile flitted over his 
face, a smile that translates itself into words, The 
century wants noise in place of music; there you 
have it, Ican give it you. So thought the mocker, 
It was a preliminary laugh at his hearers. But what 
is the use of talking ? Just open your window and 
listen to the street. Much of this street noise has 
| found its way into the modern orchestra. In the 
| exuberance of its Klang color, inits hundred voiced 

confusion, it can scarcely be called an orchestra, it is 

If we could recall to life a music 
| lover of the last century and let loose the fortissimo 
| of a modern symphony he would take to his heels.” 











LONG HAIRED PRODIGIES. 
E print the following letter because it is signed, 
W because it fearlessly expresses the opinions of 
the writer, and because it tells some troubles in a very 


uncompromising and artless fashion : 
PHILADELPHIA, November 7, 1896. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

I would beg of you to kindly grant me a little space in 
your valuable paper. 

Yesterday I read in the ‘‘ Raconteur " column of Tue Musi- 
caL Courter of November 4 about the ‘‘elfish looking lad 
with a dreamy gaze, long hair, and old-fashioned straw 
hat”—Huberman. That very same straw hat attracted 
my attention four years ago in London. 

see that he is going to play in Carnegie Hall, with no 
doubt the greatest success, because he is a Russian, with 
an extra attraction—long hair, something which I would 
not own. 

I do not want to criticise his playing, and would not 
have written this had it not been for a ‘‘scrap” with and 
through him in Vienna last year. ; 

Four years ago I played in London for the late Sir 
Charles Hallé, Paderewski, H. R. H. Prince of Wales, 
Lady Kennard, &c., who all declared I could shake Huber- 
man, with his fiddle and fiddling, out of my little vest 
pocket. 

Huberman at that time was also in London in his pres- 
ent style. In the music stores | sawa picture of him 
** eight years old.” 

Two years later I played in Paris with Saint-Saens and 
Guilmant, who said the same as Sir Charles Hallé and 
others. There also I saw his picture in the Place de la 
Madeleine, ‘‘ eight years old.” Two weeks later Saint 
Saéns took me to London, and introduced me to Hans 
Richter, Dr. Mackenzie and the Symphony Orchestra, 
for whom I played, and who all said the same as Saint- 
Siiens. Very well. Although all (which I can prove) these 
great masters said so, I was not conceited, but, of course, 
was very glad that I can shake out Huberman any time, I 
am always trying harder in time to compete with the great 
masters. Besides, whenever I was asked my age I simpy 
replied: ‘‘I was born in Philadelphia, July 23, 188%. 
But, according to my reckoning, Huberman is twelve years 
old in London, ten in Paris, nine in Vienna and about 
seven and three-quarter years in America. ; 

Last year I gave a concert in the Music-Vereins Halle in 
Vienna with great success artistically. What do I see m 
Vienna? Huberman’s picture ‘nine years old.” He could 
hardly wait for my success, when he and his father ran to 
a man named Richard Heaberger, a hungry reporter, who 
put in the paper next day The American artists and 
teachers are nothing. There is only one Huberman. — It 
did not hurt me, for I must go to Vienna to make a living. 
But I thought : ‘‘ Wait, Huberman, you'll have to come lo 
America for a little money, and then it will be my turn, 
man! We will see who can play the Beethoven concerto oF 
the Hungarian Airs by Ernst, with my own cadenza oF 
Bach’s Ciaconna!” No excuse, chappie, I know you [0 
well, that your fingers are too short ; but you are two years 


older than I, eh? know you'll have success financially, 
for unfortunately the Americans do not support ere me 
a 


talent, but a European fellow with long hair! 
kind of a fellow the managers want for humbug _— 
Now, don’t think, Huberman, that I write this out of j 
ousy that you will get a little money from the An 
for they have enough money for my share, too ; but 7 
to show the Americans that I am ready any momen 
altogether defeat European long hair. é 
(Signed), ARTHUR HARTMANS: 
Huberman, who is billed to make his début soon™ 
this city, had only a fair success in Vienna. - In pe 
don and Berlin he fell flat. Isn't it about time t# 
these so-called prodigies be given a long and salutary 
rest? We are sick unto death with boy ‘cellists, ™ 
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fant pianists and lilliputian violinists. We believe 


where are rhythms more personal, harmonies more 
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modeled features. The Germont was Signor Ughetto, 


that Huberman’s managers declare that he is not a_ full of color, accents more deep or melodies more de- who has a cloudy baritone which he uses with taste 
prodigy, but an artist. That, however, remains to licious? Beethoven, so the story goes, walked about After Di Provenza he was greeted as was a gladiator 


be proved. There is much truth in young Hart- 
mann’s remarks about long hair. What would have 
been the success of Paderewski if he had appeared 
asan everyday man? And this Van Biene, the 'cell- 
jst, an indifferent actor, who plays in a slovenly and 
sentimental fashion upon his instrument, what 
chance would he have with his audiences if he would 
cut his awful mane of hair? We like to be hum- 
bugged, as the late Mr. Barnum discovered. 








COMPOSING AT THE PIANO. 


A. MONTAUK, in his interesting Journal dun 
M. Musicien, takes up his pen in behalf of com- 
posing at the piano. He does not go so far as the 
wise man who advised his disciples never to think 
without a pen in their hand, nor lay down the rule 
never to compose except at the piano; he is con- 
tent to say that various men have various habits; 
some like solitude, like artistic surround- 
ings, some cannot work except in silence, and some 
must have a stimulating cup of coffee. Schiller, it is 
said, could not write without having in his desk some 


some 


rotting apples, Buffon always wrote in full dress with 
fine lace ruffles, and countless other authors have been 
slaves to similar fancies. But what does it matter, 
asks M. Montaux, provided the work turned out is 
good ? 

The great argument of the pharisaical purists who 
despise musicians who compose at the piano is that 
at the instrument the fingers are employed more than 
the imagination, repeating again and again the mo- 
tions to which they are accustomed, reproducing in- 
evitably well-known forms, old used up harmonies and 
commonplace melodic figures. These Aristarchi do 
not know how musicians compose who play the piano, 
and who find in it a stimulant as well asa vehicle for 
thoughts 

Poets, novelists, philosophers, all writers, it may 
be said, form a general idea of a work or of a frag- 
ment of awork. Thisidea, this thought, haunts them, 
and floats vaguely in their imagination. Now see them 
at their work table, pen in hand. There the idea 
disengages itself gradually and becomes precise. 
By a mysterious affinity born from habit the imple- 
ment of work transmits from the hand that holds it 
some subtile fluid to the brain and draws from it 
the spark. Take away the pen, forbid the habit in 
which the imagination feels itself at ease, and often, 
very often, you will destroy the inspiration. 

M. de Goncourt in his journal writes: ‘‘ Perhaps 
two or three years’ blindness before my death might 
be of advantage, divorcing my vision from the many 
hued nature which has been such a captivating mis- 
tress. There might be given to me the faculty of 
composing a volume, or rather a series of notes, all 
spiritual, all philosophic, written in the shade of 
thought. Unhappily I have already said ‘I cannot 
formulate anything unless my writing becomes ua 
sort de dessin, whence my talent as a writer springs.’ ” 
What the pen is to Goncourt the piano is to the com- 
poser. A thought—nay, often less than a thought, 
anoutline—a color, often less than a color, a nuance ; 
an impression, often less than an impression, a 
Vapor, are in his imagination and haunt him without 
his having the power to fix anything. He feels it 
there quite close to him, imperceptible, a poetic 
dream and yet he cannot see it. 

Then he sits down to the piano and abandons him- 
self tovague preludes. For a long time his search is 
vain; how often does the thing he seeks rest hidden 
a by a thick mist! How often does his brain re- 
mainempty, chill, while his fingers are unconscious- 
ly and mechanically reproducing colorless formulas ! 
On such days—alas, too numerous !—the page re- 
mains white, and discouragement seizes the artist ! 
But some day comes a succession of notes, the shock 
* aharmony, having some secret and fairylike cor- 
relation with the latent idea ; suddenly his interest 
* awakened, all is clear as if the wreaths of a cloud 
cosa Then the artist no longer sees aught 
, m, he is borne aloft to a supernatural world, 
“a. his dream ! In a kind of intoxication he sees 
ten ir of his returning incessantly, persistently, 
“a unexplored corner of the sky which he has 
Eola toreach. The thought repeats itself 
lesely . A ered fingers, passing and repassing cease- 

€ prism of a thousand changeful hues! 

en he can run to his desk, the work is born ! 
humann, M. Montaux reminds us, always com- 
Posed at the piano, and could not do without it, yet 


humming between his teeth, then hurried home, 
rushed to his piano and the germ of the sonata in F 
minor burst forth beneath his fingers. The very 
curious facsimile of Steg/ried’s Funeral March, lately 
published at Bayreuth, as first conceived by the great- 
est polyphonic master of the orchestra, differs little 
from a transcription for the piano. 

Meyerbeer used a square piano for playing and for 
writing, and Halévy had made a desk that concealed 
a piano, one of the drawers, when opened, displaying 
akeyboard. Ambroise Thomas had a similar piece 
of furniture. Berlioz did not use a piano but a guitar, 
and, adds M. Montaux, ‘‘I entertain the conviction 
that if he had used the piano his originality would 
not have been weakened, while his form would have 
been less laborious, his writing more naturally pure, 
his inspiration would have expanded more freely, 
without that painful gestation which those who have 
handled his original manuscripts can recognize 





ITALIAN OPERA A DEAD ISSUE, 


T is probable that the attempt made by Colone 

[ Mapleson to revive Italian opera, old-fashioned 

Italian opera, will be the last of its sort in this city 

It is hopelessly antiquated, and the failure at the 

Academy of Music was easily foreseen, indeed pre- 

| dicted in these columns months ago. Yet Maplesor 
has fresh voices, a good chorus, an excellent or- 

chestra anda conductor in Bimboni who is of first 

rank. 

will not go to La Traviata, to La Sonnambula, evet 


But the people, the real music loving people 


to Les Huguenots. 

We wonder why Mr. Grau persists in Meyerbeer 
revivals. He 
Bellini. 

Why? 


work Meyerbeer composed, but it is nevertheless a 


is a thing of the past, as well as 
We are promised L'Africaine this season. 

It undoubtedly Sis technically the best 
bore, especially if given with a We/uske whose voice 

is a thing of the past. 

Last week at the Academy was not very entertain- 
ing. Afda still remains the top notch of Mapleson’s 
productions. There has been a steady decrease in 
attendance since the first week. The repertory is 
partially to blame for the apathy of the public 

That perennial, pulmonary jade, La 
Camille, the courtesan with the cough and the sym- 
pathies of transpontine audiences, appeared last 
Monday night at the Academy of Music. This time 
the title rédle was assumed by a competent actress 
and a singer whose native gifts and temperament al- 
most outshone her many vocal defects. Hariclée 
Darclée is a Roumanian with fine, mobile features, 
unusual deftness in the management of purely 
dramatic effects, and a singer of ripe experience 
She followed Patti at the Grand Opéra in Paris, and 
she has sung with success in Spain and South Amer- 
ica, Russia, and now New York, for her reception 
was warm, and at the close she was recalled five 
times. 

An unalloyed musical and dramatic temperament 
is ever rare, and Darclée did so many artistic things 
that we marveled at and deplored the large amount 
of alloy in the undoubted gold of her talents, Her 
voice is brilliant, is harsh, is shrill, is sweet, is rough, 
is smooth. It is badly posed, yet such is its natural 
flexibility that its owner dares and accomplishes 
almost everything. She sang the Ah Forse Lui 
with musical understanding and ease, but the results 
were not always euphonious. She has a bad tremolo. 

Her attack is not good and her legato is a thing of 
the past. She has top notes, and her staccato is not 
admirable. When her voice warmed in quality it 
was most agreeable. It is as an actress-singer, then, 
that we must estimate Hariclée Darclée. She is very 
sympathetic, and her acting in the last two acts un- 
forced, unconventional. She sang Ah Fors sitting 
down. The letter in the last act was read with the 
utmost simplicity and intense tenderness. You had 
to applaud this large eyed woman with the wide, 
voluptuous hips of the East, the wide mouth and the 
curved nose, and you liked her before the evening 
closed—liked her greatly. 

Her early costumes were hideous, the ballroom 
gown was gorgeous, but she looked best in the white 
dress of the invalid. Darclée is an unequal artist, 
but nevertheless an artist. 

She was hampered by a raw A//redo, Signor Betti, 
who had a fresh voice and didn’t know his lines. He 
is so young that he looked pathetic. 


Traviata, 


He has prettily ' 


of purple Rome. The production was a rough but 
not aready one. The scenery, costumes and ballet 
reminded one of Tavary at her best. Signor Tango 
conducted with fire, but it was Darclée’s night, and 
she made the best of it 

Les Huguenots—that huge, hulking, heavy work 
of Meyerbeer's, with its medieval recitativo secco, its 
trying vocal style superimposed upon an orchestra 
Beethovian in its massiveness; Les 
which is neither fish, flesh, Bellini 
French, Italian nor German—was sung last Wednes- 
day night at the Academy of Music by the Imperial 
Opera Company. 
one. Signor Bimboni, 


Huguenots, 
nor Wagner, 


“he performance was a spirited 
the conductor, allows no mu- 
sical grass to sprout beneath the feet of his forces 
The waits between acts were unusually trying, and at 
11 o'clock the curtain fell only on the third act 

From the few cuts made the notion seized us that 
the excised fifth act would be given some time early 
in the morning. We had to miss the great duo in the 
fourth act, for this opera is a pudding in which the 
plums are rare and seldom ripe before midnight. 
inevitable Nobil Si- 


gnor, those awful choruses and the ceaseless counter- 


The eternal Rataplans, the 


point for the bassoons, all these things are for the 
The long scene, the 
Darclée 


Meyerbeer fanatic, not for us 
duo of Marce/ and Valentine did not go well 
was unusually shaky in her attack, although her 
voice was powerful enough in all the finales 

The new tenor, De Marchi, is a handsome, pictur- 
esque young man, more Spanish in voice and type 
than Italian. He is easily the star of Colonel Maple- 
son's company. A brilliant voice, fine as steel in 
fibre, excellently posed, and is only a trifle lacking 
in quality and decision when he sings piano. The 
voice is too ‘‘ open,” after the manner of most robust 
tenors, but it is genuinely vibrant. He knows his 
stage ‘‘ business" thoroughly, and it is a pity he was 
not brought forward in Aida, the réle of Raeu/ is such 
a philandering one 

The other new comerwas Mme 
soprano with a very pretty, clear voice, well trained, 


Pergozzi-Albini, a 


who was suffering from stage fright and didn't know 
how to act. She is young and evidently talented, 
but has a lot of vocal to get rid of. 
Where in the name of Apollo does Colonel Mapleson 
find all these fresh voices? We are told every day 
that Europe has run dry, vocally. The pity of it all 
is that these young people are taught such antiquated 
methods and rdéles. Meyerbeer, even with ‘ideal 
casts,” is an awful bore, and old-fashioned Italian 
opera is as dead as Brother Brine, of Salt River, 
Neb. 

We admire the solidity of the choral singing, and 
salute Scalchi's seven voices. The stage manage- 
ment was not good, and Signor Ughetto did not 
make a remarkable De Nevers. That sturdy old 
protestant, AM/arce/, was sung by Signor Pinto, who 
was shaky and rumbling in the Piff-Paff. The or- 
chestra played as if seven Seidls were at its heels, 
which remark is meant to be a compliment 

The Friday evening performance of La Sonnam- 
bula was a hollow mockery. Mme. Huguet, the 
Amina, is the owner of a fresh, light voice, but she 
is inexperienced and was very nervous. Betti nearly 
ruined his part, and Dado was the only one on the 
stage who kept his head. Last Saturday after- 
noon Aida was repeated. 

It will never do, this attempt 


mannerisms 


to transplant the 


| musical taste of 1850 to 1896, and Mr. Grau might 


easily borrow a leaf from Colonel Mapleson’s many 
experiences, and cease giving us La Favorita, Il 
Trovatore, Lucia, and the rest of thesé shopworn 
operas. The public is tired of it all, and it is just 
the inability on the part of Mapleson and managers 
of his sort to appreciate the fact that causes the dis- 
astrous smash-ups in operatic management 





W* publish in this issue an interview Mme. Nor- 

dica granted on Monday to a number of news- 
papers, including THE MusicaL Courier. The state- 
ments made by her confirm the charge we have been 
making, to the effect that Jean de Reszké and his 
brother, together with Melba, Calvé, Plangon and 
other foreigners, control the Metropolitan Opera 
situation. 

Jean de Reszké is the virtual dictator, and as long 
as the people of New York are willing to submit to 
him no great tenor singer will ever be heard at the 
opera house. Jean de Reszké’s voice, as is well 
known, is not a natural tenor 
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Oven Tuy Hearr. 


Admit into thy silent breast 
The notes of but one bird, 

And instantly thy soul will join 
In jubilant accord. 


The perfume of a single flow’r 
Inhale like breath of God, 
And in the garden of thy heart 
A thousand buds will nod 


Toward one star in heaven's expanse 
Direct thy spirit’s flight, 
And thou wilt have in the wide world, 
My child, enough delight. 
JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


FORMIDABLE package from Paris arrived here 
last Friday. It contained music mailed to me 
by Isidor Philipp, an accomplished French pianist, 
who has made a name for himself as pedagogue com- 
parable only to Carl Tausig and Theodore Kullak. His 
ingenious selections and collections of studies from 
the works of great masters I wrote about last spring. 
To the results of his recent labors-—as recent as 1894— 
I hope to render sufficient justice to-day. 


Joseffy spoke to me a year ago about a certain col- 
lection of daily exercises for the piano, which were 
novel, to say the least. At last I have them before 
me; they are called Exercises Journaliéres, and 
are preceded by a preface from the pen of Camille 
Saint-Saéns. 

Tausig thought of such a comprehensive scheme 
as this, and Kullak, in the third book of his octave 
school, puts it partially into execution. But it re- 
mains for Isidor Philipp to work the formula out to 
its utmost, and the result is a volume unique in the 
annals of piano literature and of surpassing value to 
pianist, teacher and pupil. 


* 
* * 


This volume, I have no hesitation in saying, is the 
most significant since the posthumous publication of 
Tausig’s Daily Studies. All pianists have felt the 
need of such a work, and in his dumb thumb way 
Oscar Raif taught his pupils that the way to master 
difficulties was to. chromatically walk about the pas- 
sages in question. At a blow Philipp demolishes 
thousands of technical studies. I doubt very much 
if Clementi and Cramer need be clung to so desper- 
ately, studies that Constantin von Sternberg has al- 
ways challenged the value. 

Philipp’s scheme is this: His collection is only for 
pianists who have a sound ordinary technic, say a 
technic which enables one to play the Beethoven 
sonatas of the first and second period, Clementi, 
Cramer, and of course Bach, always Bach ; never for- 
get your Bach in thy youth, and thy days will be 
long in piano land. 

Philipp begins with extensive exercises, for ex- 
tended harmonies are the keynote of modern piano 
music. Then follow studies for independence of the 
fingers, for the left hand alone, for scales, arpeggios, 
double notes, trills, octaves and chord playing, 
rhythmic studies and sundry studies that cannot be 
classified. These are all original, and are the result 
of the most independent researches. Conciseness is 
aimed at. They are reinforced by examples from 
Alkan to Willmers—the latter being the hero of the 
trill in the annals of piano playing. 

Now, suppose-you have each day an hour for 
technical study, or, say, two hours. You get up, take 
your coffee, say your prayers to God and Bach and 
sit down before your keyboard ; let us play one study 
for finger extension. Here is one on the first page— 
a terror, but a salutary one. Then take the example 
—it is from the F sharp minor prelude of Chopin. 
If you do not care for that there is the peroration of 
the E minor concerto of Chopin, the trill on B 
natural in the lefthand. Joseffy makes much magic 





of this close. Alkan ; Henselt (an example from the 
first study in op. 5 in C)—you can take your choice. 
_ ? * 

Now for independence of the fingers: Only two 
examples are given. If you master them you will 
have ten perfectly autonomous fingers. One is from 
a study by Alkan and the other from Saint-Saéns, op. 
52. This latter is the famous study in A minor. It 
is invaluable. 

Studies for the left hand: one example from the 
last movement of the Appassionata, you remember 
the figure in F minor. Others by Beethoven from 
concerto and variations. Chopin is represented by 
studies and extracts from the concertos, and a page 
is devoted to the G sharp minor section of the Revo- 
lutionary study, the Tristan and Isolde episode. 
Liszt, Georges Mathias, Brahms are all quoted with 
judgment. 

Scales: Copious quotations from Chopin, Hummel 
(the A minor study of the former has a variant which 
gives the left hand employment), Liszt, Henselt, 
Rubinstein (the odd little chromatic episode in the 
last movement of the D minor concerto), and a finger 
breaker by Henri Fissot, in which the thumb is 
treated to convict labor, as it deserves. 

” n * 

We have now reached the arpeggio section: After 
a lot of figures from which you may select your pat- 
tern for the day—notably the arpeggio of the domi- 
nant seventh, the most difficult and therefore the 
most valuable—you may indulge in examples from 
Beethoven, Chopin, Thalberg—the master of arpeg- 
gios—Delaborde, Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns. 

Do not forget that these examples are selected 
from representative works, works that are played 
and are selected with rare skill and appreciation. 

The double note chapter is admirable, although I 
notice M. Philipp clings to the Chopin fingering in 
chromatic double notes, the minor third, &c. The 
examples are from Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, 
Cramer, Chopin (the first chromatic scale in op. 25, 
No. 6); Schumann, Litolff, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Delaborde, Alphonse Duvernoy (a valuable 
and ingenious study) ; Marmontel, and last, but by no 
means least, Philipp himself. One example of his is 
from a Bach fugue in D in double sixths! 

* 
* = 


The trill department (this sounds like the Bon 
Marché) contains examples from Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wilmers, Doehler, Liszt, Brahms (a monstrous octave 
trill from the F sharp minor sonata), Duvernoy, 
Czerny and Liszt. It is as complete as possible. 

The octave section contains more modern examples 
than Kullak. Saint-Saéns, Diemer, Rimski-Korsakoff 
and Tschaikowsky are some of the moderns quoted. 

Then follow rhythmical examples, skips, tremolo 
(a good example is from Thalberg’s beautiful and 
sadly neglected theme and variations in A minor, op. 
45) and a lot of tangled tricks from the works of Lalo, 
d'Indy, Bernard, Pierné and other modern French- 
men. I wish M. Philipp had quoted Thalberg’s 
famous tremolo study in C. It is the best of its class. 
But to be hypercritical before this ingenious cata- 
logue would be impertinence, even ingratitude. 
From the maddening mass of classical and latter- 
day piano literature the editor has selected and fin- 
gered a most representative series of the difficulties 
of piano music. A few bars, at most a page, are given, 
and I do not wonder that Saint-Saéns called the work 
a Vade Mecum for pianists. It is published by 
Durand, of Paris. e*<«@ 

Not content with his gigantic task this astonishing 
Philipp has made another collection of studies for 
the left hand alone. 

His compilation is so complete that I must speak 
of it in detail. Indeed I could write on this topic all 
day. I know so many students, so many able pianists 
who have gone through the valley of technical death 
in search of a path to Parnassus, that I hail these 
short cuts with joy. Remember I am of a band of 
admirable lunatics that played all the studies in the 
world when I was a young fellow! I think that I 
was at letter R or S when I met Madame Eleanor 
Garrigue-Ferguson, one of the best piano teachers in 
the city, and she let daylight into my chamber of 
digital horrors. This was ten years ago, and I swear 
to you that I honestly believed that to play the piano 
one had to master all the studies written for it. What 
ignorance, depraved and colossal, was it not ? 

* *” 

Czerny, who is old fashioned in most of his studies 

(about 3,000,000 I believe are extant), has neverthe- 











less written some of the best studies for the left hand 
solo. He wrote them because no one else would. 
He looks in his pictures as if he might be that sort 
of a man. 

Philipp the indefatigable has sifted Czerny, and 
the left hand is treated, not with arpeggiated con- 
tempt—most composers write as if this hand was 
only for accompanying purposes—but as if it were 
the companion and co-sharer of the throne of digital 
independence. All sorts—but not too many—of pre- 
paratory exercises are there, thanks to the ingenuity of 
the editor, who must be a teacher of the first magni- 
tude. In addition to Czerny we get passages from 
Weber (right hand passages transposed), from Men- 
delssohn, Hummel, Schumann (the first page of the 
great Toccata in C) transpositions from Bach and 
Chopin, a big Kessler study (a neglected composer 
of studies), the first study in C of Chopin, the first 
study in A minor for the left hand—a pet idea of 
Joseffy’s—a transposition from the B flat minor pre- 
lude, a capital notion for velocity playing, another 
transposition of the A minor study in op. 25, hideously 
difficult. The same with the G sharp minor study, 
Godowsky has a version for concert performance, but 
this is only for one hand, the double sixth study in 
D flat, a Kreutzer violin caprice in octaves in E,a 
Kreutzer étude in octaves, and the F minor study of 
Chopin, op. 25, No. 2 in octaves. 

The volume ends with a formidable version in 
octaves for left hand of the last movement of Chopin's 
B flat minor sonata. This is truly a tour de force. 


* 
* * 


Then, as if to make me eat Gallic crow, this clever 
Parisian sends me his six new concert studies. The 
first is a double note arrangement of the D flat valse. 
Tausig, Rosenthal and Joseffy have done the same 
thing. But Philipp has written the trio in three clefs 
so as to render clear the contrapuntal figure over the 
melody, which figure is the first theme. His second 
study is the same valse written for the left hand, the 
accompaniment being transposed to the right. The 
third study is the F minor study in triplets of Chopin, 
most ingeniously transcribed for left hand. Brahms 
turned this study into a forbidding thistles of double 


sixths. The fourth study is devoted to the G flat 
étude of Chopin, the one on the black keys. It is in 
double notes, fourths, sixths and octaves. Joseffy 


ten years ago anticipated Philipp. I have a delight- 
ful transcription of his, dedicated to that lamented 
and gifted boy, Herman Rietzel. 

For his fifth concert study I congratulate Mr. 
Philipp. He has taken Chopin's first A minor study 
in op. 10 and turned it into a bombarding chord study, 
something after the manner of the sombre and pow- 
erful B minor octave study in B minor. The blind 
octave is the technical foundation of this transcrip- 
tion. It is very effective. The book closes with a 
magnificent paraphrase of Weber’s perpetual move- 
ment from the sonatain C. Brahms and others have 
transcribed this for the left hand, but the effect was 
as grating asa clock that habitually strikes thirteen. 
It is aptly dedicated to the master, a veritable master, 
Camille Saint-Saéns. I wish I could enlarge on the 
pianistic (pardon the word) qualities of this piece. 
Oddly enough it suggests in a distant fashion Rubin- 
stein’s C major study, the one d’Albert plays so 
masterfully. Philipp has made the changes in the 
most musicianly manner. I congratulate him heart- 
ily on these valuable and scholastic arrangements. 


* 
* * 


As a coda, I would like to say that he has credited 
to my old teacher, Theodore Ritter, now dead, the 
octave version of the rondo of Chopin's E minor 
concerto. To Tausig belongs the honor. Also, I 
wonder why he failed to quote the stunning étude 
in B flat minor by Franz Bendel? After Chopin's it 
is the most valuable of all the studies for the play- 
ing of double sixths. x 


* 


They say that Lillian Russell can trace her ancestry 
back to some of those who crossed on the Mayflower. 

And may she flower again; who knows? Oh, 
Walter Jones, forgive this remark ! 

* ° + 

It was really touching to watch Hariclée Darclee 
‘‘coach” the young tenor Betti in the stage ** busi- 
ness” of Traviata. The timid boy had never sung 
before in opera, so he was naturally awkward. I ad- 
mired Darclée for her behavior. Most prima donnas 
of her ability and reputation would have treated the 
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youngster with lofty irritation, and made piteous 
appeal to the audience, as if to say : 

‘Lo! am I not saddled with a good thing (nicht) ?” 

Darclée prompted Betti—‘‘ Brownbetty,” as some 
one named the pretty tenorino—and half a dozen 
times saved him from shipwreck. He would stand 
off from her, 2 feet or more, as if scared to death. 
So he was, and the ferocious face of the boy leader, 
Signor Tango, glared at the frightened lad, while 
the prompter, with a baton 1 inch long, beat furiously 
at him. No wonder Betti was as one bewitched. 

* ? * 

A wronged Svengali, a Svengali given to hypno- 
tizing audiences with his Guarnerius violoncello, isthe 
Paul Borinski of the play called The Broken Melody, 
produced last Thursday night at the American Thea- 
tre. Mr.Auguste Van Biene is the’cellist and actor 
who plays the part of a musical genius and incident- 
ally gives usa pleasing ‘cello recital. The piece is 
hollow, melodramatic clap-trap. It is about the evil 
machinations of a devilish and beautiful French 
countess, who contrives to separate from her genius 
husband a silly young person who would believe the 
moon was made of green cheese if told so. There is 
a Russian spy and torn letters, fierce declarations of 
love and a heart broken but ‘highly successful oper- 
atic composer, Paul Borinski, one time a Polish 
count. 

His opera is a success, but he yearns for his wife, 
and when she meets him at the close of act second 
she fails to recognize him. The foolish chit has been 
told that acknowledging her husband will send him 
to Siberia. And oh! howthe secret agent of the 
Russian Government stands in the doorway and 
gloats while the gallery shudders with the applause. 

* “ ~ 

The melody that is broken consists of a pretty and 
iltra-sentimental cavatina played with skill by Mr. 
Van Biene. He interrupts it to read with horror a 
letter from his wife, which he interprets as meaning 
a farewell. 

This is at the close of the first act, and the act met 
with much enthusiasm. The C string of his instru- 
ment came off, and that distracted his attention a bit 
from the pathos and bathos of the climax, but he re- 
covered and the curtain fell in woe. 


. 
. * 


Van Biene is a man middle aged, with marked 
Jewish features and accent and wearing long hair. 
He is a conventional actor, but a well-trained ‘cellist. 


His instrument is a good one, whether a genuine | 


Guarnerius or not. 
of a lovely singing and sonorous tone. The artist 
bows well and has a good left hand, although he in- 
dulged in no particular feats of agility. 

His tone is not so large as musical and elastic. He 
plays octaves and double sixths cleanly and excels in 
cantabile. He played Home, Sweet Home with an 
overplus of sentiment, the intermezzo from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, some Hungarian airs made familiar 
tous by Brahms and Liszt, and a musette by Offen- 
bach, a novelty here, although written and often 
played by the celebrated composer of light opera. 


~ 
~ o 


Van Biene’s success was great, and there is not 
much doubt as to the reception of the piece. If vir- 
tuosi should ever forget their regular shop-worn tricks, 
such as Ole Bull made familiar, we will have a Van 
Biene ready to give us a historic portrayal of them. 
He rolled his eyes when they were not closed ; he 
made fervent love to his instrument ; in a word, he 
did all that great artists are supposed to do when 
playing in public, and which in the majority of cases 
great artists never do. 

However, The Broken Melody is an entertaining and 
unique show. It is bound to inculcate the love of 
good music on the west side. 

The supporting English company was mediocre. 


. 
* * 


Election night at the Herald Square Theatre was 

an unconventional one. No sooner were the waits 
on than the men rushed for the doors as if thirst 
stricken. The women who remained kept up an un- 
tailing chatter about politics, and you might have 
Teasonably supposed that The Mandarin was a mere 
side issue compared to the stirring drama in Herald 
Square, 
t was particularly amused when the comedian, 
George Boniface—or was it George Honey ?—read 
the returns in the intermissions. He remarked, with 
4 horrible smile, ‘‘ Breckinridge is in.” 


The D and A strings are capable | 


Three women near me shrieked mildly, and there 
was a feminine giggle all over the house. 

The Breckinridge legend still obtains. 

7 - 7 

Writing a criticism of The Mandarin is out of the 
question. Reginald De Koven, who is a music critic 
himself, must have felt the irony of circumstances 
when reproached for not having made a heavier 
score. As a matter of fact, his music in this new 
comedy is absolutely of the comic opera genre. 
There is no pretense of grand opera, no elaborate 
finales, as was the case in Tzigane, and while origi- 
nality is absent, there is a delicacy of touch and a 


dainty charm that I have never caught before in his | 


music—never but once. 


The book is the thing in the Mandarin, and the | 


music is decidedly incidental. There is enough of 


Chinese flavor to make it agreeable, and the orches- | 


tration is the best De Koven has made since the Al- 


gerian. It is refined, light, airy, unobtrusive and ef- 
fective. Was willst du noch mehr, mein Kind ? 
* 
* * 


The pretty pastoral duo in the second act is the 
best bit of an act that is rather thin and devoid of 
incident. Beyond doubt the first act is the best, 
while the third is the most picturesque, The pro- 
duction is one that deserves the warmest praise. It 
is beautiful. The scenery, costumes and lighting ef- 
fects are all charming, the color scheme throughout 


harmonious, and the posing in act second and the | 
grouping in the umbrella dance in act third are a de- | 


light to the eye. 
o se 7 

What a pity we can’t get a novelty in the comic 
opera libretto! Why must out of the way places be 
ransacked for local color, and why must ridiculous 
royalties be disentombed for our holiday diversion ? 
Offenbach did that sort of thing supremely well, but 
these mandarins, half kings, caliphs, Wangs, panjan- 
drums, merry monarchs, mikados, &c., have we not 
had our fill of them ? 

What next I wonder? Why not go to the Brother 
Rosny’s novels, those powerful novels published in 
Paris, which depict the state of man during the 
paleolithic period? The stone man, the iron man, 
the bronze man, the tin man, what a virgin field un- 
explored for material! Your Oriental potentates 
togged out with gewgaws and the pentatonic scale 
would not be nearly as effective as the savage man 
with a stone hammer and nude loins. Think of the 


scene settings, Mr. Smith, think of the eocenic 


choruses, the pleiocenic episodes and the dark, brawl- | 


ing torrents, filled with papier maché monsters, the 
fish lizard and other behomeths mentioned in Holy 
Writ! 

Pshaw! the constant hammering on one note in 
comic opera libretti (not the comic note, by any 
means) is maddening to the librettist. The public, 
of course, can stand it, the public stands anything in 
light opera. 
der fed brains with accentless music, pretty girls 
and colors and you have won the night. 


* 
7 * 


I have no particular fault to find with Harry Smith's 
new libretto. Considering that its creator is turning 
out a new one monthly, why then, by my valiant pen, 
he doth well, indeed! The Mandarin has pretty, 
jingling lyrics (ah, Harry, how different from your 
serious verse !), its patter songs are cast in the un- 
failing Gilbertian mold, and the story, considered 
structurally, is one of the best he has yet afforded us. 

It is credited to Plautus. Why go so far back? 


However, Plautus, with bird's nest trimmings and | 


chop-chop effects on the xylophone, is a novelty, 


even if the twin idea has been worked to death in | 


playwriting. 


That Chinese lullaby is one more contgibution to | 


Broadway's baby craze. Cheever Goodwin began it 
in Wang, when the sweet little Barrison sisters, too 
tiny then to lose their immortal souls, appeared on 
De Wolf Hopper’s manly knees and chirped ‘‘ Babee, 
babee.” Then in Lost, Strayed or Stolen Louis Har- 
rison croons a baby into bye o'land; Francis Wilson 
in his half-kingly fashion does the same for another 
bogus brat at the Knickerbocker, and now we get 
more of it at the Herald Square Theatre. 


* 
* * 


Nevertheless, and my discursiveness to-day is ow- 
ing to the late election, the Mandarin promises to be 


a success, for it is genuine comic opera, the tale is | 


Only lull its overfed stomach and un- | 
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| The company is a strong one, the men easily leading. 
George Honey and George Boniface, Jr., are two 
funny Celestial dromios, and work very hard 
| throughout. Henry Norman is the most satisfactory 
| artist, his acting, enunciation and singing being 
| praiseworthy, and Bertha Waltzinger, who does not 
force her voice any more, is happily cast. Adele 
Ritchie has an airy, fairy réle, which she quite encom- 
passes with her diaphanous personality. She is all 
eyes and flowers. Joseph Sheehan is the accustomed 
tenor of comic opera, this time transposed to a Nanki 
Poo key, and Alice Barnett is a terrible figure of a 
She was 
fallen 
She is 
I looked 


woman, as Joe Gargery might have said. 
in His Excellency last ‘season, and has not 
away as to size or gained vocally since then. 
acombination of Zady Jane and Xatisha. 
for the contrabass. 

As for Claudia Carlstedt's legs, I can only say that 
I discredit absolutely the idea that they are encased 
in carmilion tights. 

Let me tell you asecret, and if ever it spreads, 
why, the Herald Square Theatre will not hold its 
audiences. Miss Carlstedt does not wear fleshings 
atall. Tell this not in Gath, nor yet in Comstock 
ville. Miss Carlstedt—and this is my firm conviction 

paints her gracile limbs, and so the marvelous 


effect, which we all perceived, is created. It is a 
great idea, is it not? e 
* > 
Enfin, the Mandarin is well worth seeing, It is 


pretty, itis graceful, it is grotesque and it is amusing 


* 
* * 


Martinus Sieveking is still called the disappearing 
pianist. Why? Have piano players such evil repu- 
tations that if they go to Europe without a brass 
band everyone cries cherchez la femme ? 2 

Sieveking, who blew a tin horn last Election Night 
until his technic got thirsty, is in training for his 
great fight with the North American musical public, 
a round of come off at Carnegie 
Hall next Sunday week. On that occasion he will, 
with Walter Damrosch as second and sponge holder, 
punch the first Tschaikowsky piano over the ropes. 


* 
‘ * 


which is to 


William C. Carl, the talented young organ virtuo- 
so, will play two new and interesting compositions of 
Guilmant’s next Sunday night at Mr. Damrosch’s 
popular concert in Carnegie Hall. Josephine Jacoby, 
the contralto, will be another attraction of this con- 


cert. 
. 
* * 


The Berlin office of THE MusicaL CouRIER sends 
us a batch of photographs of that charming woman 
and artist Teresa Carrefio. She is as beautiful as 
ever and the face has gained in intellectual power. 

Rudolf Aronson has dug up an early valse of Car- 
refio’s dedicated to her old master L. M. Gottschalk. 
It is brilliant and remarkable for a child of her ten- 
der years. Her age is given on the title page, Teresa 
| Carrefio, born December 22, 1853 





itinerary. 


Boston SymrHnony Orcnestra THis Week. 


Leave Philadelphia, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Twenty- 
fourth and Chestnut streets, Wednesday, to-day, at 
10:30 A. M. 

Arrive Baltimore, Camden Street Station, 12:47 r. M 

CARROLLTON HOTeL. 

1,417th concert at Music Hall at 8:15 Pr. M. 

Leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, Thursday, November 12, at 4:10 r. m. 


| Arrive Washington at 5:15 Pp. M. 


1,418th concert at Columbia Theatre (formerly Metzerott's 
Hall) at 8:15 r. M. 
Leave Washington, Baltimore and 
midnight. 
Arrive New York Friday, November 13, at 7 a. M. 
Rehearsal at Metropolitan Opera House at 12 o'clock noon. 


Ohio Railroad, at 12 


| 1,419th concert at Metropolitan Opera House at 8:15 Pr. M. 


Leave New York, Grand Central Depot, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, at 9 A. M. 
Arrive Springfield at 12:45 Pp. Mm. 
Massasorr Hore. 
1,420th concert at City Hall at 8 r. M. 
Arrive Boston at 7 a.m. Sunday, November 15. 
and Albany Depot.) 


(Boston 


Dead.—Miss Margaret Farrel, a singer of some repute 
throughout Connecticut, died of brain fever in Ansonia, 
Conn., on Sunday morning. Miss Farrel lived for several 
years in New Haven. Two years ago she went to 
Brooklyn to teach music, and remained there until re- 


clearly told and the comedy element predominates. | cently. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier in 
Chicago. 
HE formal opening of the Virgil Practice 
Ciavier warerooms and studio in the French & Potter 
Building, 94 Wabash avenue, Chicago, took place on 
October 22. The appointments and general conditions of 
the rooms are much handsomer than it was at first sup- 
posed could be accomplished. The musicians and teachers 
in Chicago and vicinity are manifesting an encouraging in- 
terest, and the venture promises to be successful in every 
particular. 

The first recital takes place on the 16th in Steinway 
Hall. The demonstrating musicians will be Miss Florence 
Traub and Miss Stella Newmark, both pupils of the Virgil 
school in New York. On November 18 and 20 the second 
and third recitals take place. 

Mr. A. K. Virgil returned from Europe on Saturday and 
will shortly go to Chicago to lecture at the recitals and 
thoroughly organize the school. 

Mr. Henry M. Brum is the local manager. 








Sunday Night Concert. 


Carnecie HALL. 


HE attendance at the Damrosch Sunday night 
concert on Sunday night last in Carnegie Hall was 
the largest of the season up to date. The orchestra is con- 
stantly improving and shows the result of rehearsing, even 
if that rehearsing for the present does not consist of more 
than the ensemble playing in frequent concerts. The or- 
chestral numbers were chiefly Bizet’s Suite l’Arlesienne, 
the Fire Charm from the Walkiire, and the Prelude from 
the third act of Goldmark’s new opera, The Cricket on the 
Hearth ; an arrangement of Beethoven's Septet Adagio, 
&c, Much cannot be gathered from this Goldmark prelude 
that will lead to any judgment on the whole work itself. 

There were four soloists, two instrumental and two vo- 
cal. Mme. Torriani sang an aria from Pagliacci, with 
piano accompaniment, and did it in an amateurish manner. 
Her voice is uneven, and the method faulty to a degree, 
the result of poor European treatment. The way they are 
turning out pupils from the vocal studios in Europe lately 
must inevitably produce consternation among parents and 
guardians in this country. It is getting to assume criminal 
proportions. This is the third or fourth new arrival sing- 
ing in Carnegie Hall this season, showing how readily 
good American voices can be injured by European 
teachers. 

Julie Wyman sang a song by Edgar S. Kelley entitled 
Israfael. The talent of the composer was supplemented 
by the talent of the interpreter, for Mrs. Wyman is always 
artistic and can extract from any musical work its bouquet. 
She sang with feeling and judicious sentiment, and her 
high notes especially were luscious and powerful. It was 
proper to announce her as a mezzo soprano, for that is just 
what she is besides being an artist. 

A young boy—a real boy and not an old prodigy ready 
to run away and get married to a divorced woman with a 
large family—a Master Graboff, played the first movement 
of Hummel's B minor concerto. Of course as it was a 
Hummel concerto it necessarily follows that one is justi- 
fied in supposing that it was to be played on the piano and 
not on the violin, as some of the dailies had announced it, 
and so it was most properly played upon the piano, and 
played properly too, for this child is most talented, studi- 
ous, caim and reflecting in method, has a clear, crystalline 
touch, understands the significance of dynamics, has ex- 
pression and is gifted with the great ability to absorb the 


instruction of an intelligent and capable master, such as 
Mr. Alexander Lambert proves once more to be. And now 
the boy should be kept from the public glance. He should 
be retired to the obscurity of the studio and take advan- 
tage of his talents. Prodigies are becoming a drug in the 
musical market. 

In Herr Jan van Oordt, a graduate of the Conservatory 
of The Hague and a special pupil of César Thomson, a 
new violin virtuoso was heard, and the Vieuxtemps con- 
certo, although belonging to the old school of violin works, 
became an effective tone picture through hisartistic manip- 
ulation. The fundamental requirements of high-class 
violin playing are in Van Oordt’s control, for he possesses 
tone, technic, bow facility and expression. In short he is 
an artist of high rank, although most modest in bearing. 
It is now essential for him to play Bruch, Dvor4k, Joachim 
or any of the modern violin works and some Paganini and 
Bach, and as the works of these composers are in his rep- 
ertory there is no doubt that he will soon be heard on 
broader lines. In a Sunday concert the Vieuxtemps con- 
certo was just in place. Van Oordt will play with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago next Friday and 
Saturday. 


First Symphony Society Concert. 


HE first afternoon and evening concerts of the 
New York Symphony Society took place last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 

Tschaikowsky is just three years dead, and the con- 
ductor of the Symphony Society, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
who was a personal friend of the greatest of Russian 
musicians, fittingly observed the third anniversary by 
giving us a program devoted entirely to the dead man's 
compositions. Mr. Damrosch could have made a more 
brilliant selection; he might have given the fifth, the E 
‘ainor symphony, which is a greater work as a whole than 
the sixth; he could have treated us to one of those mas- 
terly canvases, the symphonic poems, Hamlet, Francesca 
di Rimini, Romeo and Juliet, but quite wisely preferred 
to adhere to a scheme that would reveal Tschaikowsky 
in his more sombre, more sorrowful, profounder moods. 

One admired greatly the gradation in color of the pro- 
gram. Beginning with the Marche Slave, which has bar- 
baric brilliancy, despite its desperate funereal feeling, the 
numbers went from cold gray to blackest blacks, ending 
with the last movement of the Pathétique, in which all 
is the abomination of desolation, the end of all things 
mundafie, the burial not only of the body but the entomb- 
ment of the soul. It is the darkest page in the history of 
music, for it lacks the heroic splendor of Siegfried’s burial 
measures, of Beethoven's march in the Eroica. It is 
despair, concrete, ineffable, disastrous and immitigable. 

The orchestra played with great passion, with great 
delicacy. Wecan never reconcile ourselves to those two 
middle movements. The allegro con grazia, despite its 
grace, has the note of perversity. Its quintuple time- 
pulse is perverse. It is ‘‘ a rebours,’’ as they say in Paris. 
The march that follows is, despite its diabolical clever- 
ness, very near the rim of the commonplace. It smells of 
Raff and so to heaven. Its opening measures are Men- 
delssohnian. The first and last movements stand sym- 
phonically. The others give color to Dvordk’s allegation 
that Tschaikowsky was not a symphonist, but a writer of 
loosely linked suites, a great variationist. 

The Oratorio Society sang two beautiful choruses a 
cappella, a Paternoster which had the ring of the Greek 
Catholic liturgy, and a lovely legend about Christ the 
Child. A Miss Camille Seygard, from Paris, sang in an 





amateurish and utterly tame fashion a romanza and an 
aria. She was the wrong key of the afternoon. Why not 
give an American girl a chance, Mr. Damrosch? we know a 
dozen who could have made the solo part of the perform. 
ance a pleasure instead of a bore. 

Miss Seygard’s voice is in no wise remarkable; indeed 
the middle register is reedy, and her style of singing is 
not attractive or particularly musical. 

Mr. Damrosch has not only picked his men, but he has 
drilled them so arduously that his band is the best in the 
city—and wins easily, not by a head, but by a length, 
That length represents the quality of strings, wood and 
brass, and the amount of rehearsals. We do not claim Mr. 
Damrosch has had the experience of a Seidl, a Thomas, a 
Gericke or a Nikisch, but we do assert that the B minor 
symphony of Tschaikowsky has never been played here 
with more satisfactory results. From Thomas we got 
more power, from Paur more finish, but Mr. Damrosch 
read it with more intensity than either of the older con- 
ductors, and his orchestra was not a shade behind him in 


the interpretation. 








Paolo Gallico Pupils’ Concert. 
UPIL concerts are generally uninteresting, 
Pp Relatives and friends unite to form a mutual admira- 
tion society. The efforts of the would-be artists are ap- 
plauded without discrimination, and everybody goes home 
delighted with the evening’s entertainment. 

Not so in the case of Mr. Gallico’s concert. Even to an 
outsider it proved interesting. The various numbers on 
the program were performed with uniform neatness and 
reflected the highest credit upon Mr. Gallico’s pedagogic 
abilities. 

The following was the program : 
Concerto, C MiNOF,.....cccccccececewecsceccecseecs .... Beethoven 
Miss Josie Stern 


Vales Brillante, Op. O46... .ccccccccccesccccvccccccccesccecoss Moszkowski 
Miss Esther G. Burke 

ConcertetGck, op. 70, FP GIRGE. ccccccccccvccccccccccccccsccesccces 
Miss Augusta Kahn 


Weber 


Concerto, G Major, .ccccccccccscccscersscccesccsccccccccvccceces Beethoven 
Miss Carrie Friedman 
Pc occcecccccsvcnwececscecenocnessecessccesesobe Gounod-Saint-Saéns 
Mr. J. Danielson 
Cagetecia; Of. GR. occ cccccvcccccccccececcescccscoccocss Mendelssohn 


Mr. Ralph Morck 

Miss Kahn's performance of the Concertstiick by Weber 
was far superior to what is generally expected of the aver- 
age pupil. That perilous octave passage, which experi- 
enced pianists approach with fear, was given with great 
brilliancy. 

Miss Burke interpreted Moszkowski's difficult waltz poet- 
ically and with facile technic. This young lady possesses 
genuine talent and shows promise of a brilliant future. 

The piano passages of the Beethoven concerto were 
played by Miss Friedman with delicacy, as were the florid 
passages of the Faust transcription by Mr. Danielson. 

The time worn capriccio by Mendelssohn appeared quite 
new under the fingers of Mr. Ralph Morck. The rhythmic 
energy and force with which the young gentleman ren- 
dered the composition—the finale was played in a furious 
tempo—would have done credit to an older artist. On the 
whole the pupils of Mr. Gallico are not only to be congrat- 
ulated upon the talent displayed but also upon the choice 
of their teacher. Judging from the large audience which 
was present upon the occasion, Mr. Gallico’s sterling quali- 
ties as a teacher and pianist—despite the short time he has 
been with us—have procured for him the recognition he 
fully deserves. A special mention is due the members of 
the string orchestra which accompanied the different con- 


certos and played several selections. V 








Miss ELINOK COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 

421 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 








WOMEN’S STRING ORCHESTRA or NEW YORK. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Musical Director. 
Thirty-three professional members, including JEANNE 
FRANKO, MARTINA JOHNSIONE and other violinists of 
high reputation. Special engagement of LEONTINE GAERT- 
NER, Violoncellist. For engagements (entire orchestra or in part) 
address 132 West 85th Street, New York. 





HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Répertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 





Mes. Katharine Fisk. 


In America January, February and March, ‘97. 
Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


In America after April 5, '97. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLI 


and appreciation of the oratorio spirit. 


Soprano. 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Contralto. 





» Season of 1896-7. 


CHICAGO CHRONICLE, December 24, 1895. 





Tenor for Oratorio. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97. 


Violoncellist. 


In America January 20 to February 20, ‘97. 


“Mr. HAMLIN sang everything allotted to him with delightful ease, betokening careful study 
in the second part he was heard to great advantage in 
the recitative, ‘Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart.’ and his spirited and entirely artistic render- 
ing of the air ‘Thou Shalt Break Them with a Rod of Iron’ deservedly evoked a storm of 
applause.”—C/icago Apollo Club“ Messiah" Concert. 


Address LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 





Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes. 
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539 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, November 10, 1896. ; 
HIS was a great week for Brooklyn, and how 
they did appreciate and take advantage of the op- 
portunities—yet, no, they did not take advantage to the 
full extent that they might have, for there were too 
many empty benches at the fine performance of Aida that 
was presented by the new Imperial Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music on Thursday night, Of course there 
was an enthusiastic audience, there was applause and cries 
of ‘‘ bravo” from those who were there; but I am dealing 

with those who were not there. 

There can be no possible doubt but that Brooklyn can 
support, if it will, a whole season of opera, let alone one or 
two nights. Again comes the question, Why was the house 
empty? One thing which places America behind Europe 
in support of art is that America does not yet trust itself to 
judge for itself, but wants a sworn affidavit with every 
artist whom it countenances. 
that point where it goes to hear the creation and not the 
artist, and until such time as the dead masters draw the 
audiences instead of the personality, the reputation, or 
even granted the merit of an artist, so long the true value 
of music is misunderstood, to say the least. 

Colonel Mapleson has presented the people with a pro- 
duction of Aida that could not fail to be satisfactory to the 
most exacting music lover. After all that has been said it 
needs no comment from me, except that I want to say 
again and again what a powerful conductor Bimboni is ; his 
strength and magnetism permeate the very air of the whole 
place. Bimboni is one of Mapleson’s greatest artists. When 
will impresarios, stage managers, artists, &c., realize that 
the newspaper, the critic, call it anything you want, is not 
the worst enemy but the best friend, and that a newspaper 
criticism is at best the opinion of the peopie, making it pos- 
sible for them tosee theirown faults and correct them. Every 
newspaper in New York has suggested a dark change in 
the change of scenes. Why will the stage manager so per- 
sistently rely upon his own judgment and bring a laugh 
every time? It cannot fail to do so, and I believe it a per- 
sonal affront to the singers, who cannot enjoy the ripple of 
merriment that takes away the effect of the work that has 
just preceded it, and leaves the audience in no condition to 
receive what is to come. I would suggest to the stage 
manager not to take anybody’s word for it, but to come into 
the front of the house and see for himself what it looks 
like. 

To-night Faust was given, with Miss Susan Strong in 
the réle of Marguerite, but as it is too late for this issue I 
will give the detail next week. Miss Strong will appear 
with the Seidl Orchestra December 1. It is supposed that 
she will give numbers from Wagnerian parts in which she 
has appeared abroad. The orchestral program will be a 
magnificent one, and much enthusiasm prevails, which 
makes it safe to predict an overflowing house. 

Mr. John C. Dempsey, the well-known bass-baritone of 
this city, will join Nordica, Rosa Linde and Rieger in a 
concert trip to the South. 

A matinée musicale was given at Pouch Gallery on Sat- 
urday at 11 a. mM, which drew a large crowd who enjoyed a 
delectable program presented by Mr. Frederic Reddall, as- 
sisted by Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist ; Miss Ethel 
Chamberlain, soprano, and Miss Augusta W. Tobey, con- 
tralto, pupil of Mr. Reddall. In the Godard and Cha- 
minade numbers given by Miss Chamberlain she did some 
exquisitely dainty work, covering style and delivery. In 
the pianissimo attack of the high notes Miss Chamberlain 
is especially finished. Miss Becker gave a gipsy dance of 
Sarasate and a romanze of Svendsen in a manner which 


elicited much applause. Miss Tobey sang two numbers 
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It has not yet arrived at | 


| 
tastefully and with good quality of tone. 


Mr. Reddall con- 
tributed his share to the enjoyment of the program by sing- 
ing O tu Palermo of Verdi, an encore, and a duet with Miss 
Chamberlain, Still Wie Die Nacht, by Goetze. The next 
recital will occur December 12. 

On Thursday night Mr. S. G. Pratt gave a Chopin recital 
in Wissner Hall, similar to the one reviewed in Tur Musi- 
cAL CourtIeR a couple of weeks ago. He was assisted 
by Miss Martha G. Miner, who sang 
Can I Forget...... . Elizabeth Donaldson 


Butterflies and Buttercups ..... Victor Harris 
a ce sbvesossveteus Chaminade 
Ninon onrend losti 


La Danza Chad wick 


Miss Miner has a very pleasing voice, and a personality 
Her numbers were received in .a 


of great attraction. 
manner that left no room for doubt as to the impression 


she created. The entire entertainment has caused much 


favorable comment. 

I wonder whether the people who live so close as New 
York can realize what a tremendous factor the Brooklyn 
Institute is to musical matters in this city, and I believe 
eventually it will be farther reaching. The end, the aim 
and all of its strength are given to the educationa 
rather than to the pleasurable aspect of its undertakings, 


side 


and with this in view the members have great financial 
benefits, enabling them to hear everything that it presents 
Indeed, there is nothing 


—and what does it not present? 


denied its patrons. Its program for the season is probably 
the most extensive ever prepared by any institution, and | 
includes every renowned artist and collection of artists 


that appear in America, Under these auspices, on Saturday 


| Mr. H. E. Krehbiel gave the first of a series of lectures 


which is to precede each appearance of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Krehbiel was introduced by Prof. 
Franklin W. Hooper, to whose indefatigable work and cool 
judgment so much of the success of the institute is due. 
Professor Hooper said that after one or two lectures 
given there (in the Art Building) he hoped to have them 
occur in Association Hall, and certainly the large number 
of people present made this seem very plausible. Mr. 
Krehbiel gave a talk rather tnan a lecture, which was 
The weight was delight- 


teeming with value toall present. 
fully overset by the salient manner of delivery, and his 
sallies were often met with laughter and applause. He 
said to his hearers that he neither wanted to dissect nor to 
analyze as a musician would, but that he would simply 
take up certain features of the composition, so that they 
might listen to the concert as they would look at a picture— 
to help them to see the design. And he did, Clearly and 
concisely he explained the sonata form from the thematic 
principle to the free fantasia or the working out, the elab- 
oration, and yet the maintenance of the unity. He spoke 
of music as entirely emotional, beginning with emotion on 
the part of the composer and ending with emotion aroused 


in the hearer. 

He spoke of the necessity of hearing music understand- 
ingly from the fact that otherwise it practically goes out | 
of existence from the time that it had its origin in the | 
mind of the composer to the time of receiving an interpre- | 
tation. He held his audience for almost two hours, and, to | 
use his own term, he did not sprain their intellectuals, but | 
sent them forth well prepared to receive the benefit of the 
magnificent program accorded them on Monday night by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Krehbiel was well 
assisted by Mr. Henry Holden Huss, of New York, who 
exemplified all explanations and whose conceptions seem to 
be perfectly at one with Mr. Krehbiel’s viéws. In his 
delivery of the numbers in their entirety Mr. Huss was 
eminently musicianly and conscientious. 

Then came the first concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to an audience that completely tested the 
Never did the walls 
never did 


capacity of the Academy of Music. 
reverberate with more enthusiastic applause ; 
the building echoa keener demonstration of enjoyment and 
approval than on Monday night. And the orchestra, under 
the wizard hand of Emil Paur, what messages it carried 
from the dead masters! Such music demonstrates the 
theory of immortality, for Schumann, Mozart, Weber caa | 
live. 


never die while such orchestras, such interpreters 
The opera of Genoveva was founded on an old French | 


tale, Genevieve de Brabant, by Chanoine Schmidt, and |} 


the sad, weird story made good material for Schumann's 


tendencies to the gloomy in life. With the exception of 


one motif which pervades the entire work none of the mu- 
sic in the overture is repeated in the opera itself. The 
contrapuntal development is highly emotional, and is be- 
wildering in its degree of art. 

The Mozart symphony in G minor, with its Mozartian 
simplicity of melody and its world of depth, received an 
interpretation which no music lover will ever be likely to 
forget. The instrumentation is faultless in its demonstra- 
tion of the art of blending strings, reeds and brass in serv 
tude to melody and harmony. Closing the concert with 
the familiar Invitation to the Dance was a happy conceit 
on the part of him who arranged the program, for it sent 
the audience home with those melodies ringing over and 
over, replete with a new charm, not so much its own as 
that awakened by the perfection of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

I have left Why, you ask? I 
have left her, as we say, ‘‘ pour la bonne bouche,” as one 
But you 


Melba for the last 
leaves the last dainty fruit to keep the flavor. 
surely do not need me to tell you what Melba is, any more 
than | could tell you what is the splendor of sunlight. I 
can only tell you that she received an ovation from the 
people of Brooklyn, I can only tell you that 
from Il Re Pastore, 


when she 
sang the aria L'amero saro constante 
with violin obligato by Mr. Franz Kneisel, and the Sevil- 
Massenet, she hearers into the 


lana of transported her 


realms of music from whose bourne the travelers might 
well wish there was no return 

The next concert of this magnificent organization will 
occur December 11 

Next Wednesday evening the second song recital will 
ocenr at Association Hall 

The participants will be Miss Gertrude May Stein, con- 
tralto, and Mr. H. Evans Williams, baritone, assisted by 
Miss Maude Morgan, harpist. Mr. Williams will sing sev- 
eral of the Scotch songs that won him so much praise at 
the Worcester festival, in which he will be heard with harp 
accompaniment. A number of interest will be a duet be- 
tween Miss Stein and himself, which after long searching 
was found among selections of Dudley Buck's. Duets 


written for contralto and baritone are not met with fre- 


| quently. 


The Cantata Club, with Mr, Albert Gérard-Thiers as 
director, resumed rehearsals on the 8d inst,, and are pre- 
paring for two concerts this season to be given at Associ- 
ation Hall January 12 and April 20. 

The Stuyvesant Heights Choral Union resumed rehears- 
als with a membership of forty. Mr. Hawley, the com- 
poser of so many pleasing ballads, is the director, under 
whose able training the club is practicing The Daughter of 
Jairus, by Stainer. They also intend giving a couple of 
concerts during the season Emitie Francis Baver 











Concert for Aguilar Library.—The composers’ con- 
cert to be given for the benefit of the book fund of the 


| Aguilar Free Library on Tuesday evening, December 1, at 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, will present the following 
great program 

Introductory talk ........ .-++. Mr. Henry T. Finck 
Organ selection, Romanza in E .. Mr. Samuel P, Warren 


Played by the composer 
Song, Israfel (poem by Edgar Allan Poe) Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 
Accompanied by the composer 
Piano solo 
Minuet 


Etude ' 


TTTTIT TTT Henry Holden Huss 

Played by the composer 
Madrigal, Green Are the Meads, gene Walter Damrosch 
‘From the Scarlet Letter 


Sung by a double quartet from the Musical Art Society 


Conducted by the composer 
Songs . _ Edward A. MacDowell 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 
Accompanied by the compose 
Songs 
Poéme Amour,... } 
rempo di Valse . Brune Oscar Klein 


The Bridegroom (ballad ’ 


iss Caroline Montefiore 
Accompanied by the composer 
Sonata for violin and piano ° Howard Brockway 
Mr. David Manners and the composer 

rickets at $ each may be had at Schuberth's music store, Union 
square, or any of the directors of the library: Mrs. Alfred Meyer, 
chairman of ‘entertainment committee, 801 Madison avenue; M: 
Mark Ash, treasurer, 918 St. Nicholas avenue; Mrs. Eugene 8S. Ben 
jamin, 1019 Madison avenue; Mr Morris W. Benjamin, 166 East 
Seventy-second street; Mr. Samuel Greenbaum, 131 East Eightieth 
street; Mr. Levi N. Hershfield, 9 West 21st street; Mr. Lee Kohns. 
28 West Fifty-sixth street; Mr. David Leventritt, Manhattan square 
S.; Mr. Harold Nathan, 1270 Madison avenue; Mr. Adolph Open 
Frederick 8 ogelberk, 
Jest 120th 

Henry M 


hym, 38 West Fifty-second street; Mr 
East Seventy-fifth street; Mrs. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 2 
street; Mr. Samuel A. Tuska, @ William street; Dr 
Leipziger, 324 East Fiftieth street 
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William Levin.—The well-known tenor Mr. William | 
Lavin has been engaged to sing at Springfield, Mass., on 
the. 24th inst. 

Schubert Trio Club.—The Schubert Trio Club has been 
organized in Pittsburg. August Wm. Hoffmann is the 
pianist, Andre Verdier is the violinist, and the ‘cellist is 
Richard Ambrosius. 

Earmon-Force.—Madame Bertha Harmon-Force has | 
been engaged for an appearance in Cincinnati next Sun- 
day afternoon, this being the first Sunday popular concert 
in that city for the season. 

Riccardo Ricci.—Riccardo Ricci, the basso, has ac- 
cepted a few engagements with the Metropolitan English 
Opera Company in Washington and Baltimore, but will be 
back to give lessons again next week. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton Here.—M*rs. Ratcliffe-Caper- | 
ton, the Philadelphia vocal teacher, has opened a branch 
studiohere at Hardman Hall, 188 Fifth avenue, where she 
will give instruction on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Sieveking.——The pianist Martinus Sieveking makes his 
first appearance in New York with the Damrosch Symphony 
Orchestra on November 15 in Carnegie Hall, playing the | 
Tschaikowsky concerto, the reading of which won him | 
great faver in Boston. 

Averill—Bradley.—Messrs. Perry Averill and Orton 
Bradley announce that their three song and piano recitals 
will be given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on December | 
10, January 7 and February 4, under the direction of Mr. 
H. M. Hirschberg. 

Max Droge.—The well-known ‘cello soloist Mr. Max 
Droge, first ‘cellist of the Metropolitan Opera House or- | 
chestra, has returned from a visit to Germany and resumed | 
his vocal, piano, ‘cello and theory lessons at his private 
studio, No. 102 West Eighty-ninth street, in this city. 

Samuel Moyle.—Mr. Samuel Moyle, basso, from St. | 
Paul's Cathedral, Melbourne, will make his first public ap- | 
pearance in New York at William C, Carl's recital next | 
Saturday afternoon, November 14. Several other very 
important engagements for this newcomer are also pend- 
ing. 

Lillie Bergh Gives a Pupils’ Recital.— Miss Lillie 
d'Angelo Bergh gave last week a very delightful informal | 
pupils’ recital at her studio, 110 West Thirty-ninth street. | 
She has a large class of promising pupils. 
noons are devoted by Miss Bergh to interpretation lessons, 
to which visitors are admitted. 

The Women's String Orchestra Society .—‘The Women's 
String Orchestra, under the direction of Car) V. Lachmund, 
is booked for concerts at Paterson, N. J.; Stamford, Conn., 


and is closing other engagements in Massachusetts. The | 


society will give its first concert in New York the second 
week in December. 

Henrietta Beebe.—It must necessarily be most gratify- 
ing to many music lovers to learn that Henrietta Beebe, a 
truly artistic singer, is prepared to give lessons in voice 
culture, in repertory, in church and oratorio music, and in 
songs and ballads. Her studiois at 144 West Forty-eighth 
street, and THe Musica, Courter recommends her heartily 
to all who desire advancement in the directions above 
mentioned. 

EBmma Stanley's Successful Debut in Opera.—Miss 
Emma Stanley has made a very successful début at the 
ThéAtre Royal, Ghent, Belgium, in the principal réle of La 
Juive. This young artist, American by birth, has studied 
in Paris under M. Manoury and Mme. Renée Richard, of 
the Opera, who have the greatest confidence in Miss 
Stanley's brilliant future. 

Fannie Hirsch Sang.—At an important sacred con- 
cert held in St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, 
167th street and Franklin avenue, Wednesday evening, 
November 4, Miss Fannie Hirsch sang with admirable 
dramatic effect Molique’s soprano solo, Great Is the Lord, 
and again with telling purity aud clearness in the quartet 
from Rigoletto and the quartet from Fidelio. Miss Hirsch’s 
even vibrant soprano has rarely been heard to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Operatic Concert.—At the Sunday night concert given 
by Colonel Mapleson’s artists in the Academy of Music 
Nahan Franko played a Saint-Saéns violin number, and 
Ughetto Albini and Tolinguet sang. The chorus sang 
the Benediction of the Poignards. The attendance was 
slim. ‘The premiére of Andrea Chenier is fixed for Friday 


| The Creation. 


Monday after- | 


evening. Pricesthis week have been reduced from $4 to 
$8 a seat down stairs. 

Arion Concert.—There is a highly interesting program 
announced for the Arion concert next Sunday night. The 
soloists are Carl Halir, violinist, and Sophie Traubmann, 
vocalist. Mr. Julius Lorenz, the society’s conductor, 
directs. 

Ogden Crane’s Pupil’s Success.— Another successful 
pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, Miss Edith Hutchin, has 
been engaged as solo soprano and conductor of the choir 
of Westminster Church, Asbury Park, N. J. Miss Hutch- 
ins, who is a dramatic soprano of excellent quality, will 
make her début in opera this winter. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio.—The Jeanne Franko 
Trio, consisting of Jeanne Franko, violin ; Celia Schiller, 
piano, and Hans Kronold, 'cello, will give its first concert 
November 27 in Steinway Hall. A new trio(A minor), by 
Giuseppe Frugatta, and the third trio (op. 155), by J. Raff, 
will be performed by the trio. A vocalist will assist. 

Teresa Carreno’s Tournee.— Madame Teresa Carrefio’s 


| tournée throughout the United States, under the direction 


of Rudolph Aronson, promises well for the great pianist. 
Receptions will be tendered her in almost every city en 
route. In Boston she is to be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil Paur. In Chicago she is to be entertained by Mrs. 
Dr. Watson. In Milwaukee the Woman’s Club of Wis- 
consin will honor her, and in New York the Manuscript So- 
ciety will give her a reception the day after her arrival 


| from Europe, January 6, 1897. 


Boonton Choral Union. — The Boonton Choral Union, 
under the direction of Edward M. Young, opened its 
seventh season with a concert in the Opera House, Morris- 
town, N. J.,on Friday evening, November 6. The pro- 
gram consisted of F. Ries’ cantata, Morning, and some part 
songs, trios and solos. Miss Nora Miller, a talented pupil 
of Mr. Young, sustained the soprano solo of the cantata. 
Mrs. Young sang among other things one of Dudley Buck's 
latest songs, and Arthur Oldfield, tenor, sang an air from 
A feature of the program was the famous 
trio from Athalie, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Young and Mr. 


Oldfield. The Boonton Choral Union, which owes its 
organization to Mr. Young, has opened its season au- 
spiciously. 


President Elect McKinley’s Niece.—The /era/d, 
Canton, Ohio, says in a late notice: ‘‘ The name of 
Miss Mabel McKinley upon the program evoked much 
pleasurabie anticipation. Miss McKinley has upon several 


| occasions sung during the services of some of Canton’s 
churches, but last night was her first appearance in con- 


cert, and naturally there was great curiosity to hear her. 
Her number, a pretty ballad, My Thought, by Samuel Ep- 
pinger, and the technically difficult Ombra Leggiera 
(Shadow Dance) from Meyerbeer’s opera Dinorah, was a 
fitting work to show her splendid voice to best advan- 
tage. Miss McKinley possesses a voice of much more than 
ordinary quality and range. Her singing of the high 
staccato notes in the Shadow Dance was good of the vo- 








| 
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calist’s art, while her mezzo tones are voluptuously sweet 

| and sympathetic. Years of study and devotion to her 
chosen diversion have worked wonders with a naturally 
good voice, and Miss McKinley is certainly a pupil of 
whom that queen of voice culturists, Miss Lillie Bergh, of 
New York, may well feel proud.” 

Carl EB. Dufft in Toronto.—The eminent baritone Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft sang in the Stabat Mater with the Philhar- 
monic Society of Toronto on October 12, and received the 
following criticisms 

Dr. Dufft’s singing was very fine throughout, particularly so in 
the Eia Mater solo, which calls for a range of two octaves from the 
F below to Fabove the staff. He was most vociferously applauded. 
His concert number was the recitative. God Looking Down, and air, 
Wave from Wave, from Handel's Israel in Egypt, which was a splen- 
did display of vocal execution and power.—7oronto World, October 
13, 1800. 





Dr. Dufft’s interpretation of the Pro Peccatis was most artistic, 
finely phrased and full of significance. His recitative in the follow- 
ing number, Eia Mater, was equally well sung.—7oronto Mail and 
Empire, October 13, 1890. 

Antonia H. Sawyer Busy.—Antonia H. Sawyer, the 
contralto, is engaged to sing for the Newton Club, New- 
ton, Mass., on November 11, in Boston on November 15, 
and in Rahway, N. J., on December 3. The following 
notices have recently been obtained in Portland, Me.: 

Mrs. Sawyer sings with a style and thorough understanding of her 
music that carries her audience along with her.—fvening Express, 
October 20, 1800. 


The interest centred in Mrs. Sawyer, of New York. Mrs. Sawyer’s 
contralto is rich and pleasing.—/ortland Advertiser, October 29, 
1590 ea 

In Massenet’s Pensil d’'Antourne Mrs. Sawyer’s noble contralto 
voice had scope for display. She sang ina dramatic style that wasa 
delight to the ear, an understanding of her music that was thorough- 
ly appreciated by the musical people present, and a fervor that 
swept her hearers along with her. But for effectiveness she was at 
her best in the Chaminade song of The Silver Ring, which she ren- 
dered with a simple pathos that so impressed her hearers they al- 
most forgot toapplaud. A delightful feature of Mrs. Sawyer’s sing- 
Mrs. Sawyer impressed much with 


ing is her clear enunciation 
ortland Daily Press, October 29, 


her song God Keep Her There. 
1590. 
Wedding Recitals.—There were two swell affairs at 
the Church of the Holy Communion this week—the Hillt- 
| Nott wedding on Tuesday and the Delafield-~Crosby mar- 
riage on Wednesday. 
Preceding each ceremony an organ recital was given by 
Mr. Whitney Coombs, who played the following programs: 


Toccata in G major * (LETS pe Dubois 
Cantilene Nuptiale 
Ombra mai fu.......... Handel 
Faust Fantasie... iii alee ots petenteatint's seasibiedl Gounod 
PIE cnccccccccvccveccese: 66ceecscoces cc ccness coorseseses Hoffmann 
Wedding Music... .....0....ceccccccvccsccccccesessssecece .. Jensen 
Triumphal March .Guilmant 
Prelude to Lohengrin.... 
Tannhduser’s Love Song. --**+ ++ s+*+ ++ see" Wagner 
The Evening Star.... ) 
SR Be BE GRR, occ sccccccsevvcossevecescccccees . Dubois 
Be BOBO GION, 2.0 ccceccccccccccccscccevees cccccons. coccccoee -sseee Grieg 
Ss PE. 6... cencgendn sumeedes (beenieeps <conmieesie Wagner 
PE ccdkococeccserss. .cecsncccweges- csessdenses Schumann 
Verdi 


March from Afda...... ; 

Miss Cady’s Latest Recital.—Miss Hariette Cady gave 
a piano recital at the Orange County Club on October 29, 
playing the following program to a large and interested 
audience : 


RO FORE indices ve cevitens cvsawenesael Gluck 


ee 
Ballet (from Alceste), 









Le Coucou (seventeenth Century)......ccesecccceeeererees .. Daquin 
Gavotte (left hand Glome). ....ccccccccccsccccccccecccccscescseseess Bach 
PUGRMED. ....  ccccvecess 
Etudes- 
A flat major -Chopin 
OR 
| Waltz(A flat major) 
Chant du Voyageur........ D ptnecdondivesosesewedseten Paderewski 
Cracovienne Fantastique... ! 
Romanze (Consolation)..... } 
Sf Be Oe Been c ewe coon Pf occovccecvccceve ccocccess Leschetizky 


Venetian Barcarolle........ 


Intermezzo from sonata..../ =... .Schytte 
Souvenir de Vienne........ ) 
Magic Fire Scene (arr. by Brassin)...... .......-sceeseeeeeeees Wagner 


* Studied with composers. 
| Francis Fischer Power's Musicales. — Mr. Francis 
| Fischer Powers, Mr. Howard Brockway and Mr. David 
| Mannes announce a series of Saturday morning musicales 
at 11 o’clock on November 28, December 5 and 12, January 
| 23 and 30, and February 6, assisted by Miss Camille Sey- 
gard, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Miss 
Grace Gregory, Mr. William Lavin, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Mr. Victor Harris. 

Boston Symphony Concert.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give the first of its series of concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next Friday evening. Mr. 
Rosenthal will be the soloist on Friday evening and will 
play the Chopin concerto in E minor, No. 1. The orchestral 
numbers are: Overture, Gwendoline, Chabrier ; Invitation 
to Dance, Weber-Berlioz; symphony in C major, No. 9, 
Schubert. 

New York Philharmonic Club in Brooklyn.—Eugene 
Weiner and the New York Philharmonic Club have been 

| engaged for the first chamber music concert in Brooklyn 


Sag 
| November 25, by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
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eet ences. This famous organization will give a series of Sieveking in Pittsburg 
. . . a . ® 
her three classical concerts in Plainfield, N. J., during Decem- . . . 
. HE following press notices tell the story of 
illy ber, January and February. N re he : : ¢ 
/ Martinus Sieveking's appearance in Pittsburg : 
© a . > a _— 7 ive ¢ 
. Riesberg Musicale.— Mr. F. Ww. Riesberg Ww ill give a Sieveking is a pianist of unusual ability, and his playing was a 
» OF musicale this (Wednesday) evening at the home of Colonel | revelation. Possessed of wonderful strength, he has a physical 


and Mrs. Abraham H. Ryan, president of the Savings, In- | mastery of the instrument which is remarkable. In appearance Mr 


~ “ > Sieve is striking, but he »posse s » he 
Dr. vestment and Trust Company, East Orange, N. J. ieveking is striking, but hardly prepossessing. At fir t glance he 
gave the impression of awkwardness, which was heightened by his 


wail The Philharmonic Society.—The first concert of the | responses to the applause. But when he swept those long, lank 











the : a me x , re » key ; » eottled ites > ent ‘ . 
Philharmonic Society takes place next Saturday evening oe reed the a the house ee iteetf anes on ah 
4 ae . : a a i rik COS ollander’s personal appearance was forgotten e first playe 
i in Carnegie Hall. The usual public rehearsal neaatared Fri- the Saint-Saéns concerto for the piano, in G minor, with orchestral 
tae day afternoon. Carl Halir, the Berlin violinist, is to be the | accompaniment. It has been heard in Pittsburgh before, but never 
ied. solo performer, and will play the Beethoven concerto... He | with such power. The brilliant coda of the last movement was fol- 
air, arrived last week on the Trave. Anton Seid! will conduct. | /@wed by continued applause. After a number of acknowledgments 
len- The sy h ri ed is Rubinstein’s Ocez Sieveking returned to the piano and, unaccompanied, played a com- 
wipe 1€ Symphony announced Is Nubinstein s Ucean. position of his own, entitled Angelus,a dainty thing which was 
Gregorowitsch.—Gregorowitsch, the Russian violin marked by the individuality of the man.—/*//séurg 7imes 
“ie virtuoso, will be the soloist at the first concert of the The appearance of Sieveking was the signal for great applause 
> oy . ~ . =. ¢ . 7 . : 
unt American Symphony Orchestra, in Chickering Hall, on | and the Saint-Saéns concerto was anticipated as the most interesting 
and November 24. He will play Wieniawski's second concerto, | "¥™ber of the program. The quaint old-timeyness of the first 
ce . a 14 movement soon developed into all Saint Saéns’ weird power, and 
The orchestral numbers of the evening's program wil! be . a i : 
2 g z ere 4 r gave the pianist an opportunity to show both his tremendous force 
the Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis overture, MacDowell’s Alda and | and hisdelicate execution. His manner while playing was most quiet 
ew- Mendelssohn's Italian symphony. and dignified, and further distinguished by an entire absenve, to all 
15 Mi Ww Mies I Wet I ‘ appearance, of any concern about his audience, or any desire to im- 
° iss Laura Webster.— Miss Laura Webster, the violon- »ss the ri » peculiarities reni thich w. vod 
‘ , press them with the peculiarities of genius, which was most refresh- 
j yr . r : . 
ing cellist, who has lately come to New York from Boston, will | ing. He was recalled several times, and finally responded to the 
prove a welcome addition to the small colony of American | 4e¢mand of the audience, and as an encore played one of his own 
her rar s Se GEE Beas : com positions—an angelus—in which his touch was soft and mellow, STEGLITZER STR., 3-31, / 
en string players. Miss Webster's principal teacher ; . ’ 
ress, wom ned I y I pe Poe as it had been fiery and brilliant in the concerto—/%//sburgh Fost, BERLIN, W., October 88, 1806. | 
has been Professor Robert Hausmann, of the Joachim | yovember 8, 18. os, N event of importance and interest for the Ameri- 
é tt. Asi 2 ya fine soloist Miss Webster is : . 
‘a Quartet. Aside from being a fine sole ist liss Webster is The soloist for the concert was Martinus Sieveking, the great can colony in Berlin took place on Saturday evening 
fers ¢ »nse > ay >s ‘ , av « > 2 eNneciz . . . . " m . 
iy an ensemble play er of great ability, hav ing made a special | putch pianist, in whose appearance much interest had been mani- | the 17th, when Miss Leonora Jackson, of Chicago, made her 
study of quartet playing at the Berlin Hochschule and hav- | fest, as he has been ge nn - se critics - be the su- | début in the Singakademie with the Philharmonic Orches- 
; -en ¢ > > Bic P > ince >» be- 2erior in some respects of the adored Paderewski. Mr, Sieveking : . . : : 
alto ing been - member of = ae Quartet since the be z a fine looking a with a dignified manner, fine stage 8 tba tra, under the direction of her illustrious teacher, Joseph 
yinning of her career. Miss Webster has already made a | ** ah se : ? ; - aaieh a ass » DWhentouwst: iat 
—e S I . f . in WN York ‘pre rags , . | and evidently lacking in the eccentricities of genius so apparent in | Joachim. Miss Jackson played the Wieniawski D minor 
igh- number of engagements in New York and vicinity and 1n | many virtuosi. His number on the program was the great Saint- | concerto,the Brahms concerto and the Ernst Hungarian 


that the West, and has every reason to expect a prosperous sea- | Saéns concerto for piano and orchestra in G minor, one of the most | Airs) The fact that Joachim allowed the young lady to 





is at lifficult of piano compositions, but it suffered nothing at the har : . “7. 
_— See eee eee ee omep Ube Piet she Prem play in public such difficult works as those by Brahms and 
ren- . - ; of Mr. Sieveking. In his playing of the opening cadenza he dis- 7, " 
y al- Mrs. Louise Ziegfeld.—Mrs. Louise Ziegfeld, the played an absolute mastery of his instrument and a faultless tech- Ernst shows at once that she is far advanced on her instru- 
ing- mother of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, nic. Throughout the three long movements he played with the | ment. 
with died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. H. Peters, No. | greatest ease. In the sostenuto movement the legato passages were In fact Miss Jackson is technically quite a remarkable 
r 29, 4469 Oakenwald avenue, yesterday morning. Her death | given with exquisitely smooth and swinging tone, but the finest BG Ps: $i iain a } k ; 
ae i. shich developed suddenly, she Y ’ . performer ; she has a large, sure, clean cut technic that is 
was due to pneumonia, which developed suddenly, she | work was done in the third movement of the concerto (presto), where | £ . 
. at being in the best of health up to a few days ago. Mrs. | there is a perfect running fire of arpeggi and octaves. Sieveking | fully equal to the compositions she essayed. She scarcely 
it Ziegteld at the time of her death was eighty-six years old, | piayed it in tremendous tempo, and with a brilliancy and dash played a note out of tune the entire evening, and that is 
and had resided in Chicago for the past thirty-one years, | which took the audience by storm. The orchestra accompanied very | saying a great deal. Her thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths 


nar- making her home during all that time with her son, Dr. F. well, except in the presto, where there was some unevenness and @ | ore fayitiess. She made one part of the Ernst Hungarian 
i She wasa wi . she av ie ; A re *ss. She made > pe 2 E aris 
Ziegfeld. She was a widow, her husband having died in tendency to fall behind occasionally. Notwithstanding, the concerto i I 8 


1882, just after Mr. and Mrs. Ziegfeld had celebrated their | was one of the most enjoyable numbers of the entire program. The | Aif$ more difficult even than it is written by introducing a 


ib : an Presets Mees . ; . 
a golden wedding. Mrs. Ziegfeld was a woman of the most pianist was encored repeatedly, and finally responded with one of | rapid run in tenths. 

7 bright and lovable nature, enjoying & very large circle of his own compositions, The Angelus.—/%//sburgh Leader, Novem- In short, her technic leaves nothing to be desired, and if 
vere: intimate friends, who esteemed her highly. To Dr. Zieg- | 4., 9 ;so , ; ’ » an tei 

’ feld’s children she was particularly endeared, and death her playing were in other respects as good as in this then 
indel isa sad affliction to the family. Besides her son, Dr. F. Sieveking, the soloist of the first concert, made a notable impres- | Miss Jackson could soon be classed among the greatest vio- 
unod Ziegfeld, she leaves a son in Baltimore, and a daughter, | sion on his audience. His solo was a celebrated moet $ piano | jinists of her sex. 

- Yeters. « , se 5 ance i is citv she ie som position, concerto in G minor An exquisite finish and exacti- . 
nann Mrs. H. Peters, at whose residence in this city she died. | compos egal ge Mg ASIEN ES Age Halas For two essentials, warmth and individuality, I looked 
nsen Her grandchildren, Miss Lulu, Carl, William D. and | tude marks the work of the delicate player, every note as clear and ‘ 
mant Florence Ziegfeld, prs are all well known in Chicago so- | as polished as a pearl, and placed with an art that makes the whole eagerly, but in vain, in our young countrywoman It 
ciety. The funeral will take place on Saturday at 11 | a noble mosaic. The Saint-Saéns concerto is a composition whose | would, perhaps, be unfair to look for individuality in a 


o'clock from No. 4469 Oakenwald avenue, Dr. H. W. | opportunities are especially happy for the pianist whose technic | }{ochschule pupil, as that great school of the classics does 
gner as officiati The interme , » at Gracel: ». A better vehicle could hardly have been chosen for Sieve- 

Thomas officiating. The interment will be at Graceland. — Gere etter vehicle could hardly have been chosen teve- | not foster individuality, but warmth and soul we may al- 
king, and the impression he made was one entirely worthy of him i : ‘ 
ways look for in an artist. Miss Jackson is quite young 


“he ; re i > Chicagc Times-Her 
ubois The above is from the Chicago Zimes Herald. Dr. Splendid sonority and full quality of tone are characteristics which 
mn 


srieg Ziegfeld and his mother were companions of many years’ | are not less notable than the perfect finish. These, with the perfect yet; perhaps when she has acquired more experience 


.gner standing, entrusting and confiding in each other their | musicianship underlying all, make him an artist some of the phases of life in which the violin does not play 
Sieveking may depart with the assurance that a second or even a 








a innermost thoughts and plans until the last. a a part these things will come to her. Let us hope so 
Verdi third visit to Pittsburg this season would be thoroughly appreciated, : , : 
as warmer appreciation was shown him than has been accorded any Miss Jackson's rhythm is unsteady, Her rer Gna 
pave pianist save Paderewski.— /#¢/sburgh Dispatch, November 8, 186. pure, except in difficult passages marked forte and in 
7 ~~ »nac . - —_ hords 
29, Faust at the Academy. There was a flutter of excitement during the brief interval at the | heavy chords. In the passages it was weak, and the chord 
sted OLONEL MAPLESON’S forces gave a poorly close of the first number, for the second number was to mark the | such as in the third theme of the Ernst Hungarian Airs 
(; getters Conus a 4 P r P k, I “ | appearance of Martinus Sieveking, the much heralded and famous | second part, 
tat rehearsed and consequently immature Faust per- pianist from Holland. Presently he came on the platform witha a eo 
. - o . , oe 2 
on k formance on Monday night. The elements of his com- quick, nervous step and approached the piano. Sieveking is not a | a 2 ~ Pee j 2 w = - 
sluc , be ni ie : . ‘ > = f . 
aquin pany justified a much better production ; but the colonel strikingly handsome man, but it is only fair to him to say that his 6 i nal ~ @'te « oy 
4 portraits from which Pittsburgers got their first impressions of him e t—_ }—- —- —-] a 


Bach is determined to present novices and inexperienced débu- ‘ 
3 1 . : are not good likenesses. He has a strong face, surmounted with 

tantes to the public at such risks, a as Abraham Lin- | pushy biack hair, and is a man of striking characteristics. Sieve- did not ring out clear and full. Tone depends on the 

coln said, ‘‘if it suits him he must like it,” or something ng’s firs nber was Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G or, opus 28 

On ss s & | king's first number was Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor, opus 2, management of the bow, and Miss Jackson has evident- 

similar. with orchestral accompaniment. It did not require any more than a 4 


Signor Randaccio, who was to sing the title rdle, merely 


hopin 
touch of his masterful fingers on the keyboard to convinee the audi- ly not given as much attention to the development of her 
. = rs ld be I i 1 4 ence that he is an artist of high attainments and rare skill. His bowing as to her technic. 
ewski — at eye at pore aioe not be aa abe . pei work in the first movement, which opens with a cadenza for the Her best work was in the cadenza of the Brahms con- 
ere was a burst 0: »hrase or two, but nothing coherent, ia a >, gave > & ienc oppe , auge ili- . : . 
t at £ piano alone, gave the audience an opportunity to gauge his abili certo. This was admirably played. She plays in a bright, 


De Anna was $s b as Valentine, and Dado as MepAis- | ties as an artist, and he had hardly finished the movement | . . > 
5 as superb as | A tep : fresh, naive way that is very pleasing. We will undoubt 








stinky . 
3 topheles unquestionably did justice to himself for the first when his auditors attested their approval and delight by a storm 
time, so far as his N York arance ia conc 1 of applause. The rhythm is perhaps more varied and inter- | edly often hear of her in future. 
thytte c, SO ae aa 1s New YOrk ap} arenes Cerne 7 esting in the second movement and it was during the rendition * 
nant The chief interest centred upon Miss Susan Strong, a | of this movement that the audience became fully aware of the pres- | siti 
8 young lady who has been singing with Hedmondt’s com- | ence of the artist. Sieveking’s technic is indeed wonderful, and he Several violinists have lately written me from the United 
} g y ging 
F pany at Covent Garden, London. Her natural voice is | ¢*hibits marvelous power in forte passages, such as those of the | States asking my opinion of the violinist Gregorowitsch, 
21S : Saint-Saéns concerto. Even with the orchestra playing ‘ 
ancis musical and powerful, and even sympathetic, but her vocal | > eg str ven with the orchestra playing with full | who is tomake an American tour this season under M: 
Yavid R ' force on these passages, there was not a time that the piano could ? . 
les method is so faulty that unless she remedies the defects at | not be heard distinctly above the accompaniment, ringing out with | Hirschberg’s management. One of the writers calls my 
cale: once she will be the loser of this voice instead of gaining | a majesty and power that was inspiring. The third movement and | attention to the fact that in my letters on violinists hither- 
8 & } F 
re. operatic fame and wealth. The voice is placed in the back | the coda were rendered with great brillance, and the whole formed to | have said very little about this artist. 
Sey of the throat, and instead of being projected outward it is one of the best prese ntati ns of the Saint-Sa&ns concerto that Pitts When Gregorowitsch gave a concert here last winter I 
Miss s - : : burghers ever heard. Sieveking was repeatedly encored at the close - : . 
shin forced upward, and this results in false pitch, of which | of the number, and after bowing hisacknowledgments several times | WTOte up a full and enthusiastic account of his playing, 
a Miss Strong herself is probably unconscious. Many sing- | he finally went to the piano and played unaccompanied for an en- | but it is true that I have otherwise seldom mentioned 
ers who have had European methods applied suffer from | core. In this number he brought out effects in sharp contrast to | him. 
hony this same defect, and we would suggest to this lady to take those produced in the concerto The subdued, yet pure and singing Charles Gregorowitsc 1 is one of the most gifted violinists 
it the @ series of leas 3 f f tk 1 iii A . quality of tone brought out by his rendition of this plaintive num- I ~ beard oe how , ¥ ial ¢ : H 
Mr ries of lessons from any one of the . — of American ber was another revelation of the player's high conception of piano | ever heard, anc ave leard a great many € 
pte vocal teachers, who never would permit a singer to leave | music. Sieveking appeared again yesterday afternoon at the mati- | Was born for the violin; it is as natural for him to play it 
i will their studios in such condition. née orchestral concert, and exceeded his efforts of the previous as it is for a fish toswim. He has a perfect technic and a 
estral Miss Strong was a conventional Marguerite, suchas are | ¢vening. He has created a profound impression among local dev- | sweet, smooth, oily tone that goes right to the heart, es- 
ation heard at at f sai ton 3 Sileuia trenented otees of music, and a general desire has been expressed that he secially if it be a feminine one 
r y % — seed PE LOCRSIONR, NUL Nes Tiseaee presente return later in the season and give a piano recital, when more abun- I - ny “st erent 
10. 9, her with a horticultural crop that must have cost about | gant opportunities of hearing him can be had.—Pit/shurygh Press, Gregorowitsch’s repertory is not large, but what he plays 
$1,462.18. It required the services of four men to handle | November 8, 189. is wellnigh perfection itself. In his reading of the Men 
igene the garden output in the garden scene until Miss Strong H i" i Mrs. H Bull’ delssohn and Wieniawski concertos he is unsurpassed 
: : ; Mrs. urt Bu Recital.—Mrs. Harcourt Bull's : sts : . : ; 
been became weak and asked Bimboni to repeat the jewel song, p snanee 4 - among living violinists. I think Gregorowitsch will have a 
B ” J 8: | first piano recital at the Waldorf last Thursday afternoon 8 . , e aie : 
oklyn which he of course consented to do. | comprised an ambitious program, containing the names | sTe4t popular success in America. He was Wieniawski's 
1 Sci- The repeaters were present in mass. of MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein and others. last pupil. Artuur M. Apeui 
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ROSENTHAL 


The Greatest Pianist of 
To-Day. 





OSENTHAL! !! 

Carnegie Hall last night was thescene of one of 
those uncontrolled, spontaneous, half-insane out- 
bursts that give color to Lombroso’s theories about 
mob mania and the psychical impulse of the crowd. 
Rosenthal the unique, Rosenthal with fingers of 
steel shod in velvet, Rosenthal whose playing may 
be compared to a rose, to a cyclone, Moriz Rosenthal, 
the world’s greatest piano virtuoso, made his reap- 
pearance, after an absence of nearly ten, years in 
Carnegie Hall and made us forget Rubinstein. 

He played like agod from the Olympus of pianists, 
and little wonder the people strove frantically to sa- 
lute him after he had finished the war worn Hunga- | 
rian Fantasie. 

His program was simple and effective : 
doegeccevescoses Cherubini 


COMOSTE OVORONIG. i secccccccdceccccsevecess 


Concerto, C sharp mimor........cccccceee ccc ccc eeeeeneees Schytte 
Allegro. Andante con moto, Finale. 
Rosenthal and Orchestra 

Berceuse.... , : Chopin } 

Barcarolle ( UUUUTUUTTTTS Ett ete eee eee en cs cee eeaenneee ene es 

RID cnccicnds osodecdeesosedoneesessosecosgenteoens +c+eces Schubert | 

Contrapuntal Study on Chopin's D flat Valse,...... Rosenthal | 

nD: cdbcccabbednsbpnebbernd ns re weben: ccccsesese Liszt | 
| 


Rosenthal. 


String Orchestra. 
pad bid) Rneeedewenveeouses Liszt 


Rosenthal and Orchestra. 

Walter Damrosch conducted his Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

There was boldly expressed curiosity in the atti- 
tude of the audience. How would the little Galician 
pianist compare with artists who have played since 
his appearance here? Were his Continental and 
European successes exaggerated ? Had he improved ? 

These questions and many others were answered 
before half the first movement of the Schytte con- 
certo was finished. When he reached the cadenza | 
and began building with cunning and powerful 
strokes the climax the effect was almost vertiginous. 
Could mortal man since Rubinstein pile crescendo 
upon crescendo without the tonal edifice toppling 
anticlimacterically ? Could any instrument stand 
the strain without the tone being broken through, | 
the limitations of the keyboard brutally unmasked ? 

The superb contour of the ponderous chord masses, 
the clarity, the sonorous, musical quality were all 
phenomenal. Carnegie Hall has never heard such 
an attack, such dizzy velocities, such climaxes. 

That one crescendo was a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of piano tone. It was orchestral, charged 
with color and as stunning as the fortissimo of a 
multitude of instruments. 

The concerto we heard but once before here, and 
from the hands of Arthur Friedheim. He played 
it with Seidl at the Lenox Lyceum. Since then the 
composer, a Danish pianist and friend of Rosenthal’s, 
has changed the work considerably. He has thick- 
ened the piano part, made it even more audacious- 
ly difficult, and while the orchestration is in spots 
crude, and even harsh, the picture is a more com- 
plete one, more brilliant and satisfying. 

The first theme is evidently inspired by Schumann's 
Symphonic Studies. It is masterful, arrogant and 
defiant. The lyric idea that follows is the lyricism 
of the North, not of the South. It is resistless in its 
passion and broad tenderness. The andante is a 
veritable nocturne, short and expressive. Here 
Grieg is felt, and in the finale we get an animated | 
presentment of a carneval, a Scandinavian merry- 
making. It is full of bustle, brilliancy and caprice. 
It might be Svendsen. It has swing and is difficult 
to distraction, but the difficulties are not for foolish 
display, they grow out of the ideas unfolded by the 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Mediseval Music 


(FRENCH AND ITALIAN), 


FOLK SONGS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
Will accept engagements for her Lecture Recitals. 
MRS. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and | 
gue specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years o old. Musical | 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 
ddreas all communications 
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| pianists. 


| neighbor. 


clever composer. It is a compact, short, virile con- | 


certo this. 


The first thing you remark of Rosenthal is his | 


enormous self possession. His repose is magnificent. 
|He accomplishes without turning a hair feats of 
technic that are simply maddening. His wrists 
| traverse the keyboard as do the fingers of great 
Freedom, buoyancy, elasticity and pre- 
cision are all there. 
staccato to most luscious legato. The scales are true 
legato scales. They are strings of brilliants, each 
one individual, yet never blurring the beauty of its 
He plays some scale passages ev d/oc, and 
then the image is created of something concrete, 


| massive, solid, granitic, a staccato crystalline whis- 


per follows, and you marvel at the adaptability of 
the human hand. 

Rosenthal’s hands are in a state of the highest 
muscle culture ; his sense of tonal values almost ab- 
normal. And the color he suggests, or rather say 
the nuance! His play is infinitely more intimate, 
tender and poetic than it was, and there is an absence 
of exaggeration in lyrical episodes, a profound and 
just sense of rhythmical beauty, symmetry, plasticity 
that mark him as a musician and a keen thinker. 

His program last night leaned to the brilliant, the 
wonder working in transcendental regions of technic. 
Yet how poetic was his reading of the group of soli! 
What abiding sweetness in ts berceuse, and what a 
miracle of articulation it was! 

Joseffy, Rosenthal’s one time master, 
Karl Tausig that when he had finished playing even 
the tiniest prelude of Chopin you felt in the presence 
of a masterpiece. It was a pertect picture, perfectly 
painted. 

Rosenthal is also a perfectionist. He never makes 
the appeal popular; there is no overplus of senti- 
ment, no mawkish rubato ; a sweetness penetrated 
by the loftiest severity and sincerity 
playing. It is for pure beauty he strives. 
pretations are never bizarre ; he strikes out no new 
paths of eccentricity ; he avoids distorted sensational 
effects ; yet, at every turn, every phrase, you are 
confronted with new shades of meaning, subtile tint- 
ings, and even when he lets loose the thunderbolt 
there is always the sense of power reserved. He isa 
wonderful artist. 

The tarantella, seldom played because of its ap- 
palling difficulties, the Hungarian Fantasie, done to 
death by most pianists, were given with fierce en- 
thusiasm and whirling brilliancy. The fire of the 
fantasie, the breadth of the Hungarian hymn and the 
clattering close were all startling and evocative of 
prolonged enthusiasm. 

It is impossible at the late hour we go to press (de- 
layed because of this concert) to do full justice to the 
music made by Rosenthal. He is by temperament 
and training the best equipped pianist of the day 
He truly plays his instrument, plays it in a masterly, 
absorbing, beautiful manner. 

His is the art for art school, the cult of the produc- 


relates of 


tion of lovely, sensuous sound, and his intellect is | 


commanding, logical and sane. 

Of the minor details of his performance, his super- 
human endurance, his eloquent trill, exciting g/is- 
Sandi and all those attributes which may be fairly 
classed as physical, of these we prefer to speak later. 

It is Rosenthal’s enormous improvement on the 
spiritual side of his art that is the more grateful sub- 
ject. He was accused a decade ago of being a brill- 
iant virtuoso, nothing more. That charge falls to 


the ground before the convincing charm in his play- | 


ing of the miniatures of Chopin and Schubert. Of 
the D flat valse and its bewildering, florid counter- 
point and double notes we will say naught now. 
Rosenthal’s fabulous octaves furnish food enough for 
columns of speculation. Suffice that he is the great- 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


MYRON W. WHITNEY. 
Bass - Concert and Oratorio 


Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1. Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
Fan wy 3 his pupil and assistant. Address 441 West 
7th Street, New York City. 


The touch ranges from crispest | 


informs his | 
His inter- | 


| est pianist alive to-day, and that the first concert of 
| his season was a success unparalleled in New York 

Mr. Damrosch’s accompaniments were valuable 
factors in the triumphs of the night. 








A Talk with Nordica. 


M™ NORDICA, in speaking to a Musical 
Courier representative on Monday at the Hotel Im- 
| perial, where other members of the newspaper fraternity 
had been invited by her, said it was necessary to remember 
that Maurice Grau returned to this country last summer 
and announced Wagner’s two operas Die Walkiire and 
Siegfried as the principal productions of the season. Jean 
de Reszké was to sing in both. In Die Walkiire the 
Briinnhilde was to be Mme. Nordica, and in Siegfried 
Mme. Melba was to combine that réle with the numbers of 
the forest Bird. Mr. Grau said that Mme. Nordica had 
not been re-engaged, but that it was certain she would bea 
member of the company. Three days later he returned to 
Europe with the news that she positively would not be 
engaged. 

It was said unofficially that there had been a disagreement 
over the affairs of the firm, of which she is a creditor to the 
amount of $5,000. Afterward Mme. Klafsky was engaged to 
sing her réles, and when she died suddenly it was again said 
that Mme. Nordica would sing with the opera company. 
That story was settled by the engagement of Mme. Felia 
Litvinne, Edouard de Reszké’s sister-in-law, and the expla- 
nation given then was that Mme. Nordica had put up her 
prices to $1,500 a night. Mme. Nordica has never before 
explained the real facts of her failure to sing with the com- 
pany this year, and it has been generally believed that she 
understanding with the Abbey, 
figure at which her 


failed to come to an 
Schoeffel & Grau Company as to the 
services were valued. 

‘ The question of terms would not have interfered with 
she said to the reporter ‘‘and last 
that I was to receive $1,000 
I thought 


my re-engagement,” 
spring it was understood 
a night for my services this year. 
only fairin view of the amount of work I was doing 
and I told Mr. Grau that I would take a middie course, I 
was not going to demand $1,200 anda large percentage, as 
Jean de Reszké gets, nor $1,200, as Mlle. Melba receives 
for singing Marguerite of Navarre in The Huguenots, 
nor ask that I be paid as much as Mlle. Calvé, who re- 
ceives $1,400 a night for singing in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
that lasts lessthan an hour. But I thought that for /so/de, 
Valentine and £/sa I was at least entitled to $1,000 in view 
of the sums paid to the foreign singers. 

‘*Jean de Reszké, with his large percentage, has re- 
ceived as much as $5,000 for one night’s services, and for 
such a part as /riar Laurence in Romeo and Juliette 
Edouard de Reszké has received $2,000. I know this be- 
cause I have seen the figures. I thought I was worth my 
$1,000, and there was not the least disagreement about 
that until my signature to the plan of making a stock com- 
pany out of the bankrupt firm had been secured. Then 
for the first time there was some objection to paying me 
the figure which we had agreed upon. 

‘*But the terms were finally arranged and I was to re- 
turn. Then it was said that Die Walkiire would be aban- 
doned, as Edouard de Reszké was not willing to learn the 
part of Wotan in both that opera and Siegfried. To my 
astonishment I learned that the réle of Brinnhilde, in 
Siegfried, was to be given to Mme. Melba, and that I was 
| to be the solitary member of the company that returned 
this winter with the opportunity of appearing in a new 
réle. I was the first singer to go into the Wagner operas, 
and for a season after I had been at Bayreuth I sang here 
in Italian. 

‘If the Wagner movement was to go on here at the 
Metropolitan I was at least entitled to be the singer who 
should do it. I demand no exclusive possession of certain 
| réles. I think it is better for all of us the larger the 
répertoires are. Mme. Eames is to sing £/sa in Lohen- 


ErIcSSON F, BUSHNELL, 
AMERICAN BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concert and Recitals. 


it was 








Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. Violoncello Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 
| Studio : 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





} 
| Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 


.-.- SOPRANO, 


7319 Michigan Avenue, 
..» CHICAGO, ILL. 
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grin this year in German and Va/entine in The Huguenots 
and I haven't the slightest objections to her doing so. 
Neither do I want to take /x/iette from Mme. Melba or 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 
Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Roya! 


Marguerite or Carmen from Mile. Calvé. But I do main- | A!bett Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of * The Bostonians,’ 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


Chicago Amusement Bureau, ... 
+. Auditorium Building, Chicago. | it was I who bore the burden of that work last season. The 
| abandonment of Die Walkiire left only Brannhilde in 


ANNA LAN KOW, | a and I felt that I ought to be allowed to sing that 


“I learned to my amazement that Mme. Melba got the 


— | 
Vocal Instruction, | réle through the interference of M. Jean de Reszké. I 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


tain that it is only simple justice that I should be allowed 





was as much wounded at heart when I heard the news as 
| though I had been struck a blow in the face. But Mme. 
Melba was very proud of the fact, and told it everywhere. 
M. de Reszké wrote her a letter last summer after leaving 


BREITKOPF & HARTE i. | London, advising her to study the part, and used his in- 


fl e wi . Gre see that it was assigne 
Oldest Established Music Publishing | aap with Mr.’Grau to see ae was assigned to her. 
ene. | He is a powerful man, and his support means a great 


| deal. I was thunderstruck. I had supposed that M. de 
Reszké was my friend, I thought that we had gone hand 
in hand here through the success of Tristan and Isolde, 
} and to learn that he had been instrumental in preventing 
my having the leading Wagner réles was more of a shock 
than I can tell you. Imagine my writing to the men in 





FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 389 E. 19th Street. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition Harmony, 
Piano and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 











see that they got them ! 
‘*Mr,. Grau was my friend, but he was powerless. Mr 
Abbey was a staunch friend of Mme. Melba, and Mr. Grau 





support her in the struggle for the réles, Jean de Reszké 
was urging Mr. Grau to give the rdle to Mme. Melba, 
There was nothing for him to do but to yield. Then he 


To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIAM §S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever | 
seen.”’—Church Times. | 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., } 
Or direct from the Composer | 
88 Lansdowne Koad, Kensington Park, W. 


What M. de Reszké’'s motive may have been I do not know, 
He may have wanted M. Schutz's sister, Mme. Litvinne, 
engaged to sing here in the company, but I am at a loss to 
| discover why his support should be given to Mme. Melba 
in the effort to deprive me of my place in the company. 





| to create the new Wagner réles in the operas to be sung, as 


the company urging them to study the parts that belong to | 
M. de Reszké, and then using whatever influence I had to 


discovered when he got here that Mr, Abbey was going to | 


knew that I would not return to the company, and said so. | 


begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK, 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contraito. 


ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 








‘University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER 8. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal! Department 
HERMANN A. ZeirTz, Head of Violin Department 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Director. 


The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 





| 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1605-0. 














VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


‘ VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 

By Alfred A. North. This new and important work on the 
human voice thoroughly explains all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite iustruction—practical, compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to principles herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opinions, &c., post free. 

Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS, 





For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica. Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


——— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 





For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., New York 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


LOovuIsS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 








‘I know nothing of Mme. Litvinne’s talents, but I am 
frank enough to say to the New York public that I hope 
she is no better than I am, and that my friends here will 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Dinecror, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


miss me just a little bit during the winter. This is my own 
country, and I have made my progress here before my own 
people. They have seen me rise, and it is doubly painful 
to me that they should see me driven out by foreigners. I ; 
hate to go, Iam perfectly willing to admit. But I could 6W or () ege () SIC 
not have gone back to the Metropolitan in the position into | . <i ' di ’ 
which I had been driven and have retained any pride.” | 128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


. . All Branches of Music Taught. 
Concert Direction. | _ 


Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 
LL first-class artists’ tours conducted and sin-| Descriptive Catalogue free on application 
gle bookings made in Detroit and elsewhere. A | 
specialty of booking pre-eminent bands and selling dates. | N | NA RA I ae BON E 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Anything in the shape of conducting concerts and musi- 
cales in Detroit attended to. The only concert bureau in | 

Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 


the city which is well advertised in several amusement | 
papers. Managers of artists are requested to write, letting 
me know their talent, and those of lecture and concert | Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 
courses are requested to correspond for terms for my 
artists, dates, &c. Address John C. Young, Jr., 95) M iss A M Y FAY 
Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. | 1s eek Go deena Oe 

Mlle. Verlet.—Mlle. Verlet’s tour in this country during PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 


the summer was so successful that a new engagement | Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton 


with her for four years has been entered into by Mr. Victor 
Thrane, the well-known impresario. Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


engaged to sing in ? J. H. McKINLEY, 
the Arion Club on February 38. | 


Spanuth at Vassar.—August Spanuth, the piano vir- TENOR. 
tuoso and music critic of the S/aa/s-Zeitung, gave a most | Comeert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 


InLustratTeED CaTALoGuE Frer, 


























Marian Van Duyn.—Mme. Marian Van Duyn will appear 
in concert in Brooklyn December 6 with the Apollo Club, 
and is engaged to singin The Elijah in Providence with 











“TI recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially of its higher branches.” 
MUNICH, 1. RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. a. Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano. | 





GRAHAM REED, | 
BARITONE. 





Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, | 

196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. | 

} 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
— MAKERS OF THE — 
“Gemiinder Art”’ Violins, 
**Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


| vanced pupils on January 14, 1897, at the Harlem Branch 


ing. His program was made up of happy selections from 
MecDowell, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, 126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rubinstein and Liszt. 
Carl to Play in New York.—The dates for Mr. Wm. J EANNE FRANKO 
C. Carl’s series of organ recitals to be-given at the First 9 

Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, Solo Violinist. 
are announced to begin next week, and will occur on suc- —Also— 


cessive Saturday afternoons, November 21 and 28, December THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


5 and 12, at 4 o'clock. Full particulars will appear in THe Bhteen Gus tone, Gatee. fine 
Musicas, Covnizn, next ‘ssue. 114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 
8. Froehlich.—Mr. Severin Froehlich will have a re- 


tal f zit ils at the Froehlich School of Music, 
sactitens taiseus at Hiseniiar alt s peorinat jee on DORA VA LESCA BECK ER ’ 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 80th Street, New York. 


successful piano recital at Vassar College last Friday even- STUDIO: 
| 
| 








Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Bayreuth Dates 1897.—There will be at Bayreuth 
next year three performances of the Ring and eight 
of Parsifal. Those of the Ring will take place from July 
21 to 24, August 2 to 5, August 14 to 17; those of Parsifal 
on July 19, 27, 28, 30, August 8, 9, 11 and 19. 

A Stolen Violin.—The well-known violinist virtuoso 
Hummel while at Karlsruhe during the jubilee festivities 
lost his Guarnerius violin, an instrument worth 20,000 


marks. WilhelmJanda, an acquaintance of the loser, wassus- 
cted of the theft and arrested at Munich, where the vio- | 
in also was found. 








SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
40 West 20th Street, New York. 
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‘This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 











No. 871. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1896. 


y—__— 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 














CIVING PRICES. 





OW unscrupulous dealers are ruining the piano 
H business is once more illustrated in the com- 
plaint made last Wednesday by a well-known piano 
manufacturing concern which furnished us with the 
name of the offender and the circumstances. The 
regular agentof the company sold one ofthe pianos ; 
adealer in an adjoining town, after finding the parties 
pleased with the instrument, offered to furnish the 
same kind, simply a duplicate, with stool, scarf, &c., 
&c., at much less. Of course he could not get the 
piano to deliver it, but he interfered with and ruined 
the sale. 

Now the manufacturing firm writes to us: ‘‘We 
would be willing to go into an association composed 
of all the piano manufacturers of the United States, 
and would be willing to agree to put upa bond, if 
necessary, that we would not, under any considera- 
tion, furnish goods to any dealer or dealers who 
would show wholesale prices to customers or would 
go into another man’s territory and offer a piano 
they do not handle at a price less than the wholesale 
price. This is one of the worst grievances of the 
trade.” 

There are other houses that would be willing to go 
into a similar agreement but no such agreements 
can ever be made. Only recently the ‘‘ American” 
(we don’t know wy ‘‘ American”), formerly New 
York Piano Manufacturers’ Association, agreed upon 
a Constitution and By-laws which do not permit any 
piano manufacturer outside of Greater New York to 
vote for officers of this Association, always admitting 
that any piano manufacturer outside of New York 
would so far forget his decency, his manhood or his 
self-respect as to apply for membership in an associa- 
tion of equals that does not admit equality because of 
geographical location. 

We do not believe that the Baldwins, or the Chick- 
erings, or the Mason & Hamlins, or the Knabes, or 
the Starrs, or the Marshall & Wendells, or the Ster- 
the whole of the Boston manufacturing 
or houses, any concern that has an iota of pride or 
ordinary humanity in its make-up, will ever apply for 
membership in an association that does not allow 
€qual suffrage. What a farce! 

Then if, dear friends, you cannot even get as much 


lings, or 





as a ground plan of equality to work up from how are 
you ever to secure a general agreemenht among your- 
selves to put a quietus upon the disgraceful conduct 
of those dealers that disgrace the piano trade? How 
are you going to doit? After all, are not the manu- 
facturers themselves at the bottom of it all? Do not 
the Constitution and By-laws of this Association at 
once prove that the dealer has all the latitude he de- 
sires for illegitimate trade pursuits so far as co-opera- 
tion among the manufacturers may be applied as a 
deterrent? The piano manufacturers do not care to 
‘‘come together.” 

For years now we have been suggesting, pleading 
and urging the manufacturers of the great centres 
to organize manufacturers’ associations, to drop the 
dealers and supply men from their hybrid associa- 
tions and to organize one great National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association, but they will not do it. They 
will ‘‘ play” at associations locally and they will pass 
amiable resolutions on cremation or similar 
casions and they will at times eat poor dinners at 
big prices, but as to organizing one great association 
which would create a forfeit membership and thus be- 
gin to weed out the nefarious methods of the business 

that they will not do. 

Of course, we very well know why such an organi- 
zation cannot be created. The Constitution and By- 
laws of the new New York Association, with 
insult to outside manufacturers, was probably made 
so on purpose in order to defeat the aspirations of any 
enthusiast who might go ahead and establish the 
nucleus of a great piano manufacturing body. 

Under these circumstances we again ask if it is not 
natural in the course of events that this paper should 
be utilized by the whole trade to expose the frauds 
and by boldly printing the prices kill the underhand 
schemes of the unscrupulous dealer. 

For instance, this very dealer referred to above. 
Suppose the firm that has made this complaint would 
give us the privilege to print, together with this deal- 
er’s name and location, the price he asked for this 
particular piano, and then also publish the actual 
wholesale price, adding thereto the $100 to $200 it 
costs to sella piano? Why not dothis? The dealer 
would never repeat such a transaction, and the legiti- 
mate dealer would have his redress. 

Associations will never help to cure these trade 
evils; a large number of members of the associations 
really prefer them. We are prepared to go at these 
crimes against the trade, and we are simply waiting 
for any suggestion that may have the practical mer- 
its ours seems to possess. 


oOc- 


its 





EARLY 75 per cent. of the indebtedness of the 
Weber, Wheelock and Stuyvesant piano compa- 
nies is represented in the signed paper of reorgani- 
zation held by Mr. Wheelock. This means that 
probably the receivers of these various piano com- 
panies will be discharged this week and business re- 
sumed under the plan of reorganization proposed at 
the last creditors’ meeting. 

It is now stated that 50 per cent. of the Stuyvesant 
indebtedness will be paid on first payment, and that 
interest on all protested notes will be paid from the 
time of protest. ,.The first payment on the Stuy- 
vesant indebtedness was to be 25 per cent. The cred- 
itors’ committee is now offering to do more than the 
creditors agreed to at the last meeting. 





S there is every prospect that the very cheap 
A pianos will be driven from the market and their 
place taken by reliably made instruments, better ac- 
tions will be needed than have been used, and several 
manufactories are already casting about in anticipa- 
tion of this change. To such we say try the Staib, 
made by the Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 134th street and Brook avenue, this city. 


o— 


O popularize a medium grade piano it is neces- 
= sary that it should be of good style, good finish 
and good tone. The combination of the three makes 
a seller, and that is what the dealer is looking after. 
Now if the construction of this piano is on reliable 
lines in material and workmanship and will stand, 
that is what many customers are looking after. The 
Lester pianos, of Philadelphia, Pa., have the qualifi- 
cations mentioned above ; they are sellers and are 
satisfactory. 

os 

URING the past month Roth & Engelhardt, of 
D St. Johnsville, N. Y., the action makers, have 
experienced a decided revival in trade, and they 
attribute this to the anticipation of better times, 
which their customers believe are about due. Piano 
manufacturers have little or no stock on hand, and 
have been waiting until the indications 
made it seem quite probable that dealers would be 


election 


needing goods during November, and have started 
the factories going a little more briskly than for sev- 
eral months past. 
baa 

HE result of the election is hailed with delight by 
T the music trade generally, and it is now proposed 
to abandon politics and attend strictly to business for 
a while. There is a lot of old rubbish that must be 
brushed aside, but from the indications of the past 
week it will not require much time to do this, as a lot 
of traveling men have already taken to the road to get 
matters into shape. Our Boston letter shows that 
the Boston houses propose to be in it, and the same 
can be said of Chicago. New York traveling men 
will be on the road with the rest, and we must be 
getting large trade between now and the holidays 


oes? 


T isa little late for news, but to prevent mislead- 

ing statements the true story of Albert Weber's 

release from jail some weeks ago should be told. 
The facts are these : 

Mr. Weber was fined $5 for flourishing a revolver 
in the face of a cartman, the scene occurring in the 
Weber warerooms. The witnesses against him were 
two piano salesmen attached to the house. Not 
having $5 Mr. Weber was locked up for the night, the 
witnesses going about their business 

The next morning's papers contained an account of 
this happening, and the first act of THe Musical 
CouRIER was to order the money taken to the court 
to secure the release of Mr. Weber. Mr. Van Horne 
of this paper was sent to court prepared to secure 
Mr. Weber's release, and was informed by the clerk 
that the fine had been paid. The elderly man 
who, the clerk said, had paid the fine proved to be 
Mr. Straub, the superintendent of the Weber factory. 

Mr. Emile Levy would have paid Albert Weber's 
fine if he had not been too busy that day. 
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R. JOHN WESER, of Weser Brothers, has been 
confined to the house for two weeks past nurs- 
ing a severe cold. He went to business on Monday 
and hopes to remain at his post. Their new orches- 
tra combination for pianos is about ready for the 
market 
oe 
R. GEORGE NEMBACH, of George Steck & 
Co,, stated on Monday to a representative of 
this paper that their business for the past few days 
has shown an encouraging aspect, and that they 
were booking orders for immediate shipment that 
somewhat resembled a normal condition of trade. 


ad 


RE not the Bloomingdales really ashamed of 
A themselves in advertising a stencil piano which 
must necessarily be a low grade $75 box as ‘‘ our high 
grade, sweet tone Harmony Piano”? There is no 
Bloomingdale piano factory, and they offer this trash 
for “ only $139"! A high grade piano without its 
maker's name upon it for $139! Is it not a shame for 
a great house to go before a great community with 
such a really disgraceful offer, although ‘‘our high 
grade" may mean that that is the highest grade of 
piano trash handled by Bloomingdales. 

There are thousands of men in this city interested 
in the piano business, and they all know just what 
kind of pianos these stencils are. We doubt if any 
of these men will permit their families and friends 
to deal with a house that sells stencil pianos anyhow, 
and this means that through this ‘‘Harmony” piano 
advertisement Bloomingdales lose more general busi- 
ness than they can possibly make upon the piano 


sales. 





AN ASSORTMENT 


Ads. 


—__2.—__— 


OONER or later we shall demonstrate practically 
how anxious the legitimate dealer is to get rid 
of the $75 box; how much he is impressed with the 
duty he owes to his own standing and the future sub- 
stantial prosperity of his business, and how this 
naturally leads him to despise the very article he is 
now purchasing and selling. Also how he looks upon 
this paper to lead him out of the darkness into the 
light. He knows he must look to this paper to come 
to his rescue in this dilemma. It will be done as it 
has been done in former instances. 
The latest is a letter from a St. Louis house to the 


following effect : 
en * 


Sr. Louis, November 6, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

The cheap box has arrived in St. Louis. It is the “ Lexington.” 
The following sign is out at 023 Olive street, “ $125 buys a new, first- 
class upright, full size Piano; Warranted. Genelli,” etc. 

The writer then goes on to explain what the in- 
stitution is and asks about the Lexington, ‘‘ Who 
and what is it?" ‘‘ What is its nativity ?” 

Well, we do not know and we do notcare. We 
heard some time ago that two concerns were sending 
out pianos marked “Lexington,” and as ‘ Lexing- 
ton” is no trade mark anybody who so desires may 
use the word ona piano, That is where the beauty 
of this whole business really comes in. Anybody 
can imitate anybody's imitation or stencil. 

But if that is a bad ‘‘ad.,” something representing 
shoddyism, how is this for a good piece of legitimate 
common sense advertising? We take it from the 
Syracuse Post: 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY A 


We will save you money. If you do not 
want to pay cash, we will give you liberal 
terms. We have the finest stock in Central 
New York, and ask you to call and in- 
spect it. 


LEITER BROTHERS, 
304 and 306 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











That is decency, efficiency, honesty, fairness and 


strict, commercial advertising. How much more 
dignified it is than the following ‘‘ad.” from the 
Chicago Record : 

PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 

Wegman, Needham, Haines, Bryant; different 

makes on easy payments; $100, $115, $125, up; $5, 

$6 and $7 per month ; beautiful uprights to rent, $8 

and $4 per month; large stock on hand. J. A. 

BRYANT, 207 Wabash ; one short stairs up. 
This identifies good names with abominable prices. 
and mixes a stencil piano—the Bryant—indiscrimi- 
nately with legitimate names. 

How is this kind of advertising going to be stopped ? 
We do not know, but we shall try to stop it by re- 
printing it and demonstrating that it is not true. 
For the benefit of any competitor of Bryant we will 
therefore state that no new Wegman or Needham 
piano can be bought for any figures or for any prices 
near the figures mentioned in that insinuating and 
contemptible advertisement. 

How different, how manly in comparison is this 
‘‘ad.” from the Newburgh Register : 


Pianos and Organs. 


(Cut of Piano.] 


HAZELTON BROS., NEWBY & EVANS, 


BOARDMAN & GRAY, and others, 


Our Organs. 


WILCOX & WHITE. KIMBALL. 


Sold on installments or cheap for cash. 


(2A full line of Sheet Music, Books and Mu- 
sical Merchandise. Tuning and Repairing of all 
kinds of Instruments done by experienced work- 
men, We invite you to call and examine our 
goods, Music Studio to rent. 


EASMAN & Co., 


16 Colden Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 





Or the following from the same paper : 





[Cut of piano.] 


REAL MUSIC 


Comes only from a properly made piano. Don’t 
depend on the case alone. Look after touch and 
tone. The tone of the piano is as pure and flute- 
like as the trill of a nightingale—as permanent as 


the pyramids. 
You can always find a large assortment of 


PIANOS 
as described above, at the 


Newburgh [lusic House, 
57 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 


W. F. Conkling, Prop. 











lows suit. 


$50—THESE ARE THE PRICES WE ARE ASK- 
te for fine upright pianos of reliable makes, 

)—such as Chickering, Briggs, Fischer, Knabe, 
$135—etc.; all pianos guaranteed as represented ; 
$165—-easy payments. J. O. Twichell, Wabash. 


STEINWAY, CHICKERING, WEBER, KNABE, 
Fischer, Emerson and Hallet & Davis upright 
pianos; some almost new; from $100 up; easy 
payments. J. O. TWICHELL, 283 Wabash-av 
STEINWAY, WEBER, CHICKERING, KNABE, 
Fischer, Emerson and Hallet & Davis upright 


pianos, some almost new, from $100 up; easy pay- 
ments. J. O. TWICHELL, 223 Wabash-av. 


wholesome, respectable advertising. 





In contrast, notice the following ‘‘cheap” and 
therefore degrading advertising in a Chicago paper. 


Everybody in the piano trade is not yet in the | 
mire ; there are still some houses left that believe in 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Here is an ‘‘ad.,” a good one, from the Springfield, 


| Mass., Vews : 


{ 





I HAVE THE FINEST STOCK OF 


| PIANOS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND IN 
CITY OF SPRINGFIELD. 


BOTH THE 


| These pianos I am going to sell upon terms 
which will make the pnrchasers happy all the rest 
of their days 

Among these are the A. B. CHASE, the only 
Piano with the wonderful octavo pedal. 


Orchestral 


The “CROWN PIANO” with the 


Attachment, which imitates some twenty other 
instruments. Come in and hearit. Nothing like 
it in the world. Warranted for ten years. Will 
outlast any piano made. Also 
STERLING, HUNTINGTON, PEASE, 
| FISCHER AND MANY OTHER 
| MAKES 
A large stock of NEW and SECOND-HAND 


ye 7 
ORGANS tor sale and to rent, cheap 


[. M. PIERCE, 


351 MAIN ST. 


Springfield, Mass. Up one flight 
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And the Oswego Zimes contains another clear, 
logical, common sense, effective ‘‘ ad.” of Hancock's : 








a 


I Told You So. 


¢ 
é 
é 
§ [Cut.] 
That Mr. Hancock had the Finest 
Upright 
= 
Pianos ! 
that ever were brought into Oswego County, 

and the price was right, too. 

HE HAS IN STOCK ALL THE LEADING AND 

HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











Terms Easy. He also has pianos to Rent. 


HANCOCK’S 


WAREROOMS, 
| 196, 247 and 249 WEST FIRST ST. 


PP LPL LL 





It isin New York that we find as absurd and shame- 
less advertising as the Chicago papers exhibit. The 


| 


Both of these advertisements have the necessary | fo}|owing is an example, and we are mortified to find 
character to elevate the tone of the piano trade. One 
firm in a city advertises decently and the other fol- 


a great firm’s name attached to it. It is from the 


| 

| New York World: 

| ~ 
A WONDER! 


| 

Only $139.00. 
| 

a 








For two days more we offer our high- 
grade,sweet tone Harmony Piano, in oak, 
walnut, mahogany or ebony finish, includ- 
ing a piano stool to match, a guarantee for 
five years and kept in 








$ tune for one year. RE- 
Some one will say that in a town where such ad- | mee y ren a two 
vertising prevails every firm is drawn into the mess, | PRs: heme ga ee: ’ 
but this does not follow at all. For instance, the same | | = repaired and repolished at reasonable 
. . . | é es. 
column containing the above also has this neat, re- Always fifty or more pianos to select from in our 
2 showroom. 
spectable card : 5 . 
Musical Dept., 
> Pianos Tuned,$100. {™33°Hd 
BAUER PIANOS— 5 ¢ ’ $ 0 i 3d Floor. 
Chicago's oldest make ; the best for you to buy ; ? 
also exceptional values in second-hand pianos. e B LOOMING DA LE BROS. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 226 and 288 Wabash-av. ; 
2 _— 





Just imagine calling a $139 box ‘“‘ high-grade 
just think of that! 
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general way on the'subject now under discussion: | 
Piano Warerooms of ALDEN & DETWEILER, / 
WAUKEGAN, IIL, November 6, 1896. | 


Editors The Musical Courter, New York: 

You are right when you say that according to the way 
pianos are being advertised in the great Eastern and 
Western centres leads the public to believe they can buy 
almost any piano at 25 to 75 per cent. below a legitimate 
figure. 

A few days ago a lady came into our store to look at 
pianos and we showed her one for $250, costing $165 in the 
East. She said that, was too much, as she could buy a 
standard make for that, and for $125 she said she could buy 
a fine piano on West Madison street, Chicago. 

We tried to tell her they were probably second-hand in- 
struments, but it was no use trying to reason with her, as 
she had seen and tried them. 

We are now contemplating carrying some of those ‘‘ fine 
$125 pianos.” 

We don’t agree with you when you state that the $75 box 
is being sold out of its class, unless it be where there is no 


competition. 


Respectfully yours, ALLEN & DETWEILER. 





R. BARNES, of New York, formerly with the 
Knabe house, has been engaged as salesman 

by the M. Steinert & Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 

o 

R. R. 5. HOWARD'S term with J. & C. Fischer 
expires on January 1 by limitation, and in 
due time it will be known what Mr. Howard expects 
That he is one of the most im- 
United 


to do after that date. 
portant and useful traveling men in the 
States is of course generally known. 
=e 
N the transfers and exchanges made by the parties 
| interested in the late Estey Organ Co. and Estey 
& Camp of Chicago deal, by which those interested 
become distinct from each other, the shares in the 
Estey Piano Company owned by the late Isaac N. 
Camp, of Chicago, were acquired by the Esteys of 
Brattleboro. 
= 
ECRETARY AND TREASURER CAMP, of 
S Estey & Camp, Chicago, has been in Cincin 
nati and arranged for the representation in that city 
of the Krell and the Royal pianos. The Royal is the 
Krell ‘‘second.” Mr. Wm. C. Camp does not sever 
his association with Estey & Camp, but may open a 
separate store with this new line. Albert Krell and 
young Camp are very intimate friends. 
a a 
R. ALFRED SCHINDLER has thoroughly 
M identified himself with the future of the Mar- 
shall & Wendell piano and this is the principle every 
piano representative should adopt and follow—that 
is complete identification with the instrument's 
future. It is one of the truisms among piano men 
that Schindler never applied for a position. The 
place has always fittingly adjusted itself in his case. 
o£ 
H°“ rapidly the Story & Clark piano has reached 
eminence asa musical product! It is only now 
that we can realize the suddenness of what at first 
seemed like an apparition among the higher grades. 
There was very little said about it, when suddenly 
and at once the completed instrument stood before 
us ready to be tested, and the test brought to the in- 
telligence a new message in piano lore. The Story & 
Clark at once, through the sheer merit embodied in it, 
took its place in the front ranks. There did not seem 
The struggle was all in the 


to be any struggle in it. 
inception of the instrument. 





The St. John-Ballou Piano Company. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., October 31, 1896, 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
— of October 29 at hand and noted. In 
reply we would say that the judgment referred to 
against us is the outcome of a replevin action by which 
we tried to protect ourselves according to the lease which 
we make out to all customers. Since the judgment was 
Teported the judge has reversed the decision, and the case 
In our opinion and that 


of our attorney this will be the last that will ever be heard 
ofthe case, which we trust will be so, and even though it 
Should not rest here we see no reason why the decision 
Should not be in our favor. 
Please make any corrections in your paper which you 
deem advisable. Very truly, 
Tue Sr. Jonn-BaLtou Piano Company, 


The following may be of interest as bearing ina| Who Says Time Has Been Lost? 


| set in a handsome case. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BAD six months ended last week, and yet not 
abadone. True, it was bad as far as immediate re- 
sults were concerned, but a man’s business is always an 
average. A year may be divided into 9 bad months and 8 
exceedingly good ones, and the year be one to rejoice 
over, 

It matters nothing if one gets no business to-day, as long 
as it comes to-morrow. ‘The unit of good business averag- 
ing is one year. If a business is firmly planted and prop- 
erly financed the strain of long depression can be success- 
fully borne, and there can be progressions the while the 
bad months are on. These last six months have not been 
wasted. Although there is little to show for them in the 
ledgers there has been much gained in the factory, and one 
could dwell upon the financial side of the matter, showing 
that the cleaning up of old debts, &c., was simply a restora- 
tion of the health of the trade, but the other side of the 
question is more interesting. 

The statement that never in the history of the trade were 





the factories in such splendid shape can go unchallenged. 
Never was manufacturing so thoroughly understood. In | 
the hour of trial many houses have been compelled to study 
more carefully the means employed in producing goods, the 
effect of different styles upon their trade and the cause of 
Again, during 


business retrogression. 
months of business activity many factory changes were 


They are made now and more carefully, as the 


progression or 


neglected. 
time requisite to careful work has been abundant. 

The relation of department to department is more thor- 
The cause of financia] loss in certain 


oughly understood. 
The displacement 


departments discovered and remedied. 
of old machinery by modern tools that a more accurate and 
a more economical result will obtain. The study of scales 
and the adoption of improved ones, resulting in a more ar- 
tistic instrument. The greater scientific building of piano 
plates and backs—the whole construction of pianos, in fact. 
The designing of new styles and their execution after the 
careful discarding of lines proven not easily salable. 
The thinking out and bringing 
points” in instruments. The different 
and improved hinges, screws and general hardware. The 
testing and using of different piano wire that has proved 
All these things, besides the study of wages, 
&c., 


about more “selling 


adoption of 


efficacious. 
the contract system, varnish systems, new 
have claimed the attention of manufacturers the last six 
months, and while the roadmen have not been busy, and 
the heads of the finance department could find time for 
fishing, bicycling, playing bowling, marching in 
political parades and the making of political speeches, the 
man in the factory and those interested with him have 
been busy. Surely this is time gained, and the depression 
has been the means of allowing the time for this gain in 
factory knowledge as well as the leisure to put in the im- 
provements both of man and machinery. 

As all have been doing this, a few instances only need 


devices 


golf, 


be quoted. 

The A. B. Chase Company, in Norwalk, Ohio, has built 
new additions to its big plant and did the great majority of | 
The Lindeman fall and winter 


the things mentioned. 
See the 


product shows this to be the case with them, 
great things accomplished by the Sterling Company, new | 
additions, &c.; and the Starr, always progressing; see | 
their completed factory, filling acres upon acres of ground, 
while the systems of these great works are almost perfec- 
tion. Instance the Smith & Barnes Piano Company, with 
its new styles and new salesmen, in a position where G. K 
Barnes can refuse deals not exactly in accord with the 


house's ideas. 

Wissner has not been idle. His 
scored a triumph with Rive-King andthe Seid! Orchestra, 
both in the United States and Canada this fall. It was a | 
product of the summer's work. See his new styles. The 
Behning Piano Company, with beautiful new styles, sym- 
metrical in design; J. & C. Fischer, with their great fac- | 
The artistic work has 


new concert grand 


tory in prime condition, and so on. 
progressed, and the fall and winter styles of the pianos of 
'96-'97 are handsomer, better made and far more artistic 
The counting house is better prepared 


than ever before. 
to run factory finances, and the improved product more 
salable by the traveling representative. Who says time 


has been lost ? 





Robert F. Gibson Married. 
OBERT FUSSELBAUGH GIBSON, vice-presi 
dent and treasurer of Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore 
Md., was on Thursday, November 5, married to Agnes 
The ceremony was solerm- 


Laura Hamburg, of Baltimore. 
Immediately 


nized in St. George’s Episcopal Church 
after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Gibson left for Philadel- 
phia. The honeymoon will be spent in Atlantic City and 
New York. 
The happy couple were the recipients of numerous costly 
presents. The gift of the employés of Otto Sutro& Co. 
was a full set of sterling silver knives, forks and spoons, | 
Mrs. Otto Sutro, who is in | 


Europe, presented the young couple with an elaborate sil- 


| dealers who adopted it are continuing it. 


ver tea service. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson will be “‘ at home” 
after November 25 at their residence, 1728 Edmondson 


avenue, Baltimore. 
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Alfred Matthews. 
Alfred Matthews, an employé of Clough & Warren, De- 
troit, Mich., committed suicide last week by swallowing 


half an ounce of carbolic acid. He*was 43 years old. 


Herman Eckhardt. 
Herman Eckhardt, perhaps the oldest dealer in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died in that city last week, aged seventy-seven 


years. 
William T. Hamilton. 


William T. Hamilton, son of C, Hamilton, manager of 
the A. L. Bancroft Piano Company, San 


committed before last by 


Francisco, Cal., 
suicide the week swallowing 


strychnine. 


John A. Olmstead. 
John A. Olmstead, salesman, of Quincy, Ill, died in San 
Antonio, Tex,, last week. He was about to open a store 


in Quincy in his own name 


THE PROPER “Ad.” 


Every dealer should insert this advertisement in 


his local papers : 





NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


Easy PaYMENTS, 








ON INSTALMENTS. 


The cheapest we handie, ° . ° ° » $250 
“ mext grade, . 300 
vad aad ” ° 340 
= aa aaa ° . 440 
o oo . ° . 4500 





See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 








/f you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and tt will explain it to you without charge, if you send 


this advertisement in your letter 















It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
productive of 


essarily attract attention and be 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 


Try it. 


can be inserted either at 


Derrick Gets Five and a Haif Years. 
RANK M. DERRICK, of Rochester, N. Y., has 


been sentenced to five and a half years in Auburn 
prison at hard labor, for forgery 
While Derrick 
many note complications are still troubling the courts 
Joseph Monk, the leader of the Wonderland Music Or 


is serving his sentence at Auburn his 


| chestra, is one of the persons who bought a piano of Der- 


rick, giving notes covering the balance of his indebtedness 
on the same. The multitude of the notes bearing his sig- 
nature which came to light after Derrick's exposure and 
arrest were alarming from Mr. Monk's standpoint. One of 


these was held by Lawyer Horace J. Tuttle, who sued 


| Monk on it and recovered judgment, the defense not being 


able to prove the claim of forgery. 





On October 31 Edmund Gram, of Milwaukee, took part 
in the McKinley industrial parade in that city, and carried 
as a motto the following 

Why is McKinley like the Steck piano at Gram's? 

Because he is ‘‘ Upright” and ‘‘Grand,” gives ‘‘ Sound” 
money and has the *‘ Keys” to produce ‘‘ Harmony.” 


Wm. F. Hasse, the stool and scarf man, who has been 


| seriously ill for the past three weeks, is slowly recovering, 


and expects to be out again in about a week 
H. B. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, is on a Western trip 
Mr. E. E. Walter, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, was in town yesterday. 
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Writing from Hotels. 

BOUT once a week we receive letters of in- 

quiry written on hotel letter heads. The last one 

was from a man who writes from the Pullman House, 

which is conducted on the European plan by Phillips & 

Lansing at Cedar Rapids, Ia, The letter has the virtue 

of candor, for the writer says that he is a traveling man 

and he wants to know something about the Waverly and 
the Whitney pianos. 

Now, we cannot say much about these instruments, un- 
less we could see them. It looks to us as if the Waverly 
is one of the $75 boxes. There were until recently two 
Whitney pianos on the market, besides a number of 
stencil Whitneys. The one Whitney piano which is now 
made is a ‘‘ second’"’ made by the W,. W. Kimball Com- 
pany; the other is a piano made by the Whitney Com- 
pany, which formerly made pianos in a small way at St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. These conflicting sources of production 
and the incursion of the stencil piano under a similar title 
make it most perplexing to answer such inquiries with a 
direct reply. Of course if we could see the instruments 
we could decide at a glance. 

We would advise Mr. Ryan, the writer of the letter 
referred to here, to go to any dealer in good standing and 
state that he wants a good piano, and that he wants a 
guarantee that it is no stencil and no ‘‘second,”’ and in 
that manner settle the piano purchase question. 

see 

‘The same mail brings us two letters from the Bates 
House, of Indianapolis, in the same handwriting, but 
signed with two different signatures, although written by 
the same person and mailed at the same time. We do not 
propose to reply to the questions put to us, for the surface 
indications show that our answers are to be used with the 
intention of interfering with some retail sales in that city 
or vicinity. We are not publishing a paper for such pur- 
poses, and, as we frequently apprehend these motives, 
hundreds of letters are filed by us every year with the 
initials ‘‘ N. A."’ in the upper left-hand corner, which in 
this office signifies ‘* not answered."’ 





Current Chat and Changes. 
S. P. Hawkins succeeds Hawkins & Garrettson, dealers, 


Oskaloosa, Ia. 
ens * 


Frank W. Grow has opened piano and organ warerooms 


in Rutland, Vt. 
“ae 


H. A. Miller has opened a music store at No. 413 Grand 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
** * 
Eugene Abbott has purchased the music business of A. 
McCormick, Waukesha, Wis. 
sn * 
Peter F. Brons, dealer in pianos and organs, Peoria, IIl., 


has sold out his business. 
*** 


T. D. Porcner will open a new book and music store at 

519 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
** * 

Fred N. Gossman, dealer in pianos, organs, &c., San- 

dusky, Ohio, has discontinued business. 
** *# 

William E, Chandler, dealer in pianos and organs, Port- 

land, Me., is reported to have assigned. 
** * 

P. B. Witt & Co,., dealers in pianos, organs, small 
musical instruments and sheet music, Montrose, Mo., 
have gone out of business. 

see 

W. J. Burnett, dealer in pianos, organs and musical 
merchandise, Morrison, Ill., is reported to have confessed 
judgment for $324. 


** 

N. S. Hawes & Son, dealers in pianos, organs and sheet 
music, Riverside, Cal., are reported to have released a 
real estate mortgage for $1,100. 

*e 

William Ashton, dealer in pianos and organs at No, 
375 Bleecker street, New York, made an assignment last 
Tuesday to Bela M. Farnham. He claimed a capital of 
about $5,000, 


The Scribner Organ Company, of London, Ont., recent- 
ly formed, have secured a factory on King street, and will 
proceed immediately to occupy the whole building for the 
manufacture of their patent organ. 

** * 

A branch office of the Kohler & Chase Piano Company 

will be established in Tucson, Ariz. 


** *# 


At the sale of the effects of Phelps & Lyddon, piano 
case makers, Rochester, N. Y., held last week, the Ger- 
man American Bank, which secured judgmen tagainst the 
firm, bought in the business for $3,075. The bank was the 
only bidders. It is expected that the plant will be oper- 
ated by the bank and that Phelps & Lyddon will manage 
the business. It is probable that they will later buy it 





back from the bank. It is understood that the bank will 


offer no objection. 
**# # 

John F. Stratton, importer of musical merchandise and 
manufacturer of guitars and mandolins, at 811 to 817 East 
Ninth street, made an assignment November 5 to Bernard 
F. Schmeckpeper, without preference, except to employés 
for wages. He has been in business for about thirty-five 
years, has always had a good reputation in the trade, and 
heretofore claimed a capital of about $100,000. He gener- 
ally carried a large stock of goods, and also had a large 
amount outstanding. His son was a partner for five 
years, but withdrew in September, 1893. Burr & De 
Lacy, who represent Mr. Stratton, said that times had 
been very hard in the musical business, there was so much 
competition that there was no money in it, and that Mr. 
Stratton had decided to give it up. He has enough assets 
to pay all the creditors. They did not think the liabilities 
would exceed $65,000. One of the causes leading to this 
assignment was {the want of confidence of foreigners 
owing to the recent money agitation. 

**# * 

The suit of Strich & Zeidler v. M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany, Providence branch, has been postponed until Janu- 
ary 25, 1897. The cause was unfinished business preced- 
ing the case on the calendar, making a reassignment of 
the case absolutely necessary. 

** *# 

Mr. Harry J. Read, who for the past eight years has 
had charge of the sheet music and book department of 
E. F. Droop & Sons, Washington, D. C., has resigned his 
position to accept an engagement as organist of Trinity 
P. E. Church, New Haven, Conn. 


A Dunkirk Cirl on the Piano Salesmen 
in Buffalo. 


INCE our friend Weaton left Buffalo, the next 
tallest man in the trade—not, however a member of a 
firm—is a very accomplished and active salesman, who but 
a year or so ago returned from a protracted sojourn in the 
Northwest. Heis the lucky party mentioned in these lines 
which I quote below from a letter that accidentally fell 
into my hands theotherday. The missive is from a young 
woman in Dunkirk to her sister in Buffalo. Of course I 
eliminate the names : 

‘* Well, dear sister, you say you have the piano; I am 
glad, and more than glad to know you bought it of Mr. 
——, for I think he is very thoughtful, and you can de- 
pend on all he says; Iam glad you did not let that poor 
excuse of a man rope youin; he thought he had a 
dead sure thing after buying the soda and giving us the 
trap ride. * * * I don't suppose he will give us any 
more free concerts, or have that smart man play the 
* * * By the way, how is and 
*® # #» G. 














steam piano for us. 
his free music? He is a bird! 








The Connecticut Boom. 
HE following press dispatch is from the New 
York Advertiser and the New York Press : 


Dexsy, Conn., November 6.—Business in this triangular 
group of towns in the Naugatuck Valley has enjoyed a 
marvelous boom since Election Day. he Huntington 
Piano Company, of Shelton, began s es yesterday of 
large orders received months ago, conditionally. The big 
brass works are booming on full time, and with the full 
quota of hands. The Derby Silver 7" is putting on 
more hands, and the time schedule is full. The Thitcomb 
Metallic Bedstead Company is running nights, and is 
adding more hands daily. On Wednesday, the factory pay 
day, all employés were paid off in gold. Over 5,000 men 
are already benefited. 











In Town, 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Tuk Musica, Courier were : 
Steve J. Owens, Lancaster, Pa. 
Chas. Pabst, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
E, F. Droop, Washington, D. C, 
A. H. McKnight, Charlottesville, Va. 
W. K. Dunning, Cambridge, Mass, 
M. Bates, Worcester, Mass. 
J. H. Bates, Albany, N. Y. 
G. B. Miller, Rochester, N. Y, 


A. J. Mason, Jr., Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass. 
W. F. Conkling, Newburgh, N. Y. 

R. Metzger, Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn. 

W. L. Thompson, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

S. Nordheimer, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Canada. 





Welborn E. Gozer & Sons will open piano and organ 
warerooms in Quebec, Canada. 
Spense & Horner will open a store for the sale of small 

musical instruments in St. Louis. 
W. A. McConnell has obtained a judgment for $575 
against the Astoria Veneer Mills. 


Harry Romer, who sold his music business in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has moved to Yonkers. 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 Wabash Avenue, November 7, 1806. { 
LL agree that business is better since Novem- 
ber 3, which is just what was expected. The thing 
to do now is to work for all the good safe business obtain- 
able. Put the men at work, put the travelers out, and as 
Horace Greeley said, ‘‘ simply resume.”’ 

It is said that the House & Davis Piano Company is 
considering several propositions, and whichever one is 
the most favorable will be adopted. The tire loss was 
about $60,000, and there were over 300 pianos on the floor 
of the factory in various stages of construction. 

Mr. House says they will get to work at once, and while 
he hopes to have pianos to sell soon, it cannot be expected 
that they will have them ready for the holiday trade. Mr, 
House says their customers have all expressed regrets at 
the great misfortune which has overtaken his concern, 
and are willing to a man to wait for instruments, and 
in many cases have doubled their orders. 

No great number of visitors has visited the city as yet 
to purchase goods; the orders have been coming by mail, 
but it is expected that next week and the following one 
will see an influx of buyers all anxious to get their goods 
at once for the holiday trade. And just think how near 
that is! 

Steger & Co. have had another flood in their building, 
caused by leaving the water cocks turned on. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that during the day the water fails to 
reach the upper stories, the cocks are turned on, and 
being carelessly left on, during the night the water flows 
freely and causes a ‘flood. Mr. Steger was on a short 
business trip when this last overflow occurred. 

It has been mentioned in these columns“several times 
that the Manufacturers Piano Company, of this city, 
would eventually prove a surprise to not only its creditors 
but to the trade. All that can be said now is that it is 
more certain than ever that this concern will pay every 
dollar of all claims against it. If every claim held by 
every manufacturer against the whole trade was as sure to 
be paid in full as the claims against the Manufacturers 
Piano Company they might be very happy. Mr. Louis 
Dederick, the receiver, is entitled to great credit for his 
intelligent and economical handling of affairs. 

‘* Detective De Roche, of the Central Station, arrived 
in the city at 2 o’clock this afternoon, bringing with him 
Charles Fisher and Mamie O'Connor, arrested in Gales- 
burg yesterday. Fisher will be taken to Harvard, IIL, to 
answer the charge of abduction. 

‘*Mamie O'Connor was a schoolgirl of 16 when Fisher 
met her. He is a piano tuner, 35 years of age, who travels 
about the country. Mamie’s mother says that he took 
advantage of his superior age and experience to turn her 
head, and induced her to elope with him a month ago. 
Mrs. O’Connor heard that they were traveling about the 
country as man and wife. The authorities at Harvard 
gave her no satisfaction when she asked for aid in appre- 
hending the pair, so she appealed to Captain Ellrott, at 
detective headquarters. The pair were quickly located in 
Galesburg, and arrested there at the request of the Chi- 
cago police.’’"—-Chicago Journal. 

Mr. Leon Strauss, who recently sold his stock of sheet 
music and books, has accepted a position with Lyon, 
Potter & Co. as salesman. Mr. Strauss is a Chicagoan by 
birth, has always lived here except while studying music in 
Europe, has a large acquaintance among a good class of 
people, is a fine violinist, plays frequently in public, 
which adds to his popularity, and he is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the house. 

Mr. De Volney Everett is here for the first time in about 


| two years, his field for the Ivers & Pond pianos being in 


the East. This trip will take him to the Pacific Coast 
Contrary to the experience of many traveling salesmen, Mr. 
Everett declares that general business has been good with 
his house throughout the whole of the recent extended 
period of depression. 


Mr. N. M. Crosby, representing the interests of Mr. ° 
| F. G. Smith, of Brooklyn, was also in town. 


Mr. Wm. Knabe, of Baltimore, Md., has been in the city 


| fora couple of days, and will extend his visits as far West 
|as St. Louis. 


His trip has lasted for about seven weeks 
already, with the exception of one visit home, to attend 
the nuptials of Miss Keidel and Mr. James E. Healy: 
While his main object is business, incidentally he is ea 
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joying whatever in the way of social pleasures he hap- 
pens to encounter, and this we may add is considerable. 

Mr. W.J. Dyer, of St. Paul, Minn., was here fora day 
or two, and has left for the East. 

Mr. Theo. G. Fischel is in town from St. Paul, the rela- 
tions between the Chicago Cottage Organ Company and 
himself being severed. As to his future nothing definite 
can be said. 

Mr. A. J. Keefe, a stockhclder in the house of Lyon & 
Healy, and one of the best known traveling men in the 
country, has just returned from San Antonio, Tex., con- 
valescent from a severe illness. 

Recent visitors besides those mentioned previously have 
been Mr. E. Devereaux; Mr. E. A. Kieselhorst, of St. 
Louis; Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Springfield, Mo.; Mr. A. A. 
Fisher, now working in the interest of the Kimball piano, 
in Detroit; Mr. M. R. Slocum, representing the Chicago 
Cottage Company in Ohio. 








The Popular Pease Piano. 

N conversation with Mr. John D. Pease shortly 
| after election, regarding the past year’s business, he 
said that previous to the Chicago convention trade had been 
very satisfactory, both as to the disposition of the Pease 
pianos and settlement for the same, and their long estab- 
lished dealers, between whom and themselves a mutual 
confidence existed to the full commercial extent, believed 
that the year would continue to the end as it had begun. 
A number of new agencies had been formed, which 
promised an augmentation of their business, and the 
prospects were excellent right through for an easy and 
fairly prosperous year ; all, in fact, that could be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Then came along the Chicago convention and the money 
agitation, and the change from confidence to distrust rapid- 
ly took place, and since that time it has been a hard strug- 
gle to maintain a cheerful presence in the face of lack of 
business, slow collections, a discouraging number of re- 
newals and the many vicissitudes attending a depressed, 
in fact more than a depressed, a panicky, state of trade. 

There are probably but few houses in the country that 
are more considerate in the manner of transacting business 
with a dealer than the Pease Piano Company. This is 
only stating an already well-known and acknowledged 
fact, and in return they have a loyal list of representatives. 
It therefore goes to show that something must have 
transpired for which neither manufacturer nor dealer was 
responsible to so suddenly affect a satisfactory business in 
which the interest was mutual, and it was nothing in the 
world but the agitation of the money question, so Mr. 
Pease believes; and the proof that he is right is, that 
since the election the tone of the correspondence from their 
representatives has been of athoroughly hopeful and happy 
nature, and business has started right in again and, bar- 
ring mishaps, the year will end in a satisfactory manner. 
So much for the actual experience of one of the largest and 
most important houses in the country since the Chicago 
convention. 

Regarding the offerings of the Pease Piano Company to 
the trade for the fall and holiday business, their Style A 
Grand is meeting with much favor. It is a piano for the 
musician and combines the many features so requisite in a 
durable instrument. 

Among the new styles M, with the double fallboard, is 
exceedingly attractive. The design of case is ornamental 
and all work is handsomely finished. Likewise Style F, 
with the double fallboard, is new this season and should 
prove a good seller. 

The Popular Pease Pianos have a standing among deal- 
ers which under ordinarily prosperous times affords their 
factory facilities ample material for its full capacity. 








Address Chas. J. Simpson. 
HAS. J. SIMPSON, roo1 G street, N. W.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been much troubled of late, mail 
matter coming for him addressed Chas. J. Jackson. Ad. 
dress Chas. J. Simpson. There is no Chas. J. Jackson that 
he knows of, 








Notice. 
- for the latest ‘‘Crown”’ catalogue to Geo. 
P. Bent, corner Washington boulevard and Sanga- 
mon street, Chicago, III. 
Mr. Bent will be pleased to mail copies to dealers all 
Over the country, and also answer any special inquiries 
on territory, &c. 








The trial of Derrick, of Rochester, N. Y., is progressing 
Slowly in that city. 

Robertson & Pond have opened a handsome music store 
in Eufaula, Ala. 

C. T. Stackhouse has opened a music store at No. 105 
Fair street, Kingston, N. Y. 
WANTED-Situation, permanent, by first-class piano salesman, 

with several years’ experience as city salesman, having had 

charge of canvassers, and speaking four languages besides English 
Can furnish A 1 references. Address S. W.gcare of THE MUSICAL 
Courier. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Autoharp. 
F any further evidence of the ever increasing 
popularity of the Autoharp is needed the new cata- 
logue just ‘published by the Autoharp department of 
Alfred Dolge & Son is certainly proof conclusive of the 
importance of the Autoharp as a factor in the music trade. 

Under the date of November 4, the day following so 
signal a triumph for honest Americans, Alfred Dolge & 
Son, 110-112 East Thi. teenth street, this city, general sales 
agents for the C. F. Zimmermann Company, Dolgeville, 
N. Y., manufacturers of the Autoharp, presented to the 
trade an artistic, comprehensive and beautiful compila- 
tion, descriptive and illustrative of the Autoharp, and all 
that pertains to this instrument. 

It may be stated at the outset that this catalogue has 
been elaborately gotten up as to detail for the special 
benefit and convenience of the retail dealers, to assist them 
in various ways to dispose of Autoharps, and the work 
will be distributed thoroughly. It is well known, how- 
ever, that the bulk of Autoharps is handled through the 
musical merchandise jobbing houses, whose facilities for 
supplying the trade are ample, and as a matter of fact 
Messrs. Alfred Dolge & Son prefer the dealer to give their 
Autoharp trade to the jobber direct. 

The book is of convenient size, of about 100 pages, 
bound in a Defender cover, olive green color. The cover 
is without ornamentation with the exception of the trade 
mark, ‘‘ The Nation's Favorite Musical Instrument,”’ in 
gold, in the left hand upper corner. The edges are gilt 
and the corners rounded. The book is printed on heavy 
supercalendered goldenrod paper, which contrasts hand- 
somely with the cover. Following the title page, first 
comes a correct representation of the front elevation of 
Alfred Dolge & Son's large place of business on East 
Thirteenth street, and next one of the factory plant at 
Dolgeville, N. Y., each cut occupying a page. 

In presenting this catalogue the following introduction 
in typewritten form, printed on a facsimile of the sta- 
tionery used by Alfred Dolge & Son, and signed in the 
well-known chirography of the senior member of the firm, 
is used 
To the Trade: 

It is with great pleasure and pardonable pride that we 
hand to the trade our complete catalogue of Autoharps and 
Autoharp accessories. 

To improve the well-known standard of its production 
is the constant aim of the C. F. Zimmermann Company, 
and we feel assured that the musical possibilities and per 
fect workmanship of the new styles of Autoharps offered 
in this catalogue will create universal interest in these 
thoroughly American instruments, which have been 
acknowledged by musicians and expert amateurs as 
superior to any instrument of this character. 

To assist dealers, and to assure for the Autoharp that 
recognition of the musical world which it deserves, it is 
proposed to continue our active and progressing advertis- 
ing. We have endeavored to make the advertising feature 
of this catalogue interesting and valuable, and if ea 
information is desired on this subject we shall be glad to 
have dealers correspond with us. 

It will give us especial pleasure to welcome dealers 
when visiting New York city, at our studios, where com- 
petent Autoharpists are always in attendance. 

Awaiting your commands, we are, 

Yours very truly, Atrrep Dotce & Son. 

Note.—The prices in this catalogue are on a gold basis, 
and subject to change without notice. All goods are 
shipped at owners’ risk. 


The World's Columbian Exposition Award to the C. F. 
Zimmermann Company, for Autoharps and Autoharp 
music, in a reduced representation, follows on the next 
page, and the last of the ‘full page illustrations in the 
fore part of the book is a view of the Autoharp studio at 
28 East Twenty-third street. The list prices given in the 
catalogue are subject to the usual musical merchandise 
trade discount. 

Part I. pertains 
entering into a description of this feature of the cata- 
logue attention should be given to the warning con- 
cerning the manufacture or sale of instruments which 
would be in imitation of the Autoharp, which immedi- 
ately precedes Part I. The manufacturers are sole 
and exclusive owners of letters patent, 13 in number, and 
dating from May 9, 1892, to April 21, 1396, covering cer- 
tain improvements in harps and musical instruments, and 
also there are pending a great many applications for 


exclusively to Autoharps. Before 
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United States letters patent relating to the above named 
subject matter. They say: ‘“ You are therefore warned 
not to make any instrument embodying the subject mat 
ter of any of said letters patent, nor to use, sell or deal 
in any such instruments, with the exception of the Auto 
harp manufactured by us and bearing this trade mark."' 
The trade mark follows. The manufacturers further 
state: ‘‘ As we are abundantly able to supply the trade 
with these instruments,-and as we are determined to 
protect ourselves by suit against infringement of our said 
letters patent, or any of them, we trust you will see the 
importance of recognizing our rights and interests in this 
matter, and avoid us the necessity of bringing suits."’ 
The Autoharp. Beginning with Style Harmonette, on 
page 10, and giving a page to each, 10 styles are described 
and illustrated. The list price of the 
$2.50, and it is the lowest priced instrument of the Zim- 


Harmonette is 


mermann make; $250 is the list price of the concert grand, 
and the highest. The intermediate styles, Nos. 1, 24, 
2%, 3, 4, 5, 6 and parlor grand, are listed ranging in price 
from $6 to $125, the latter with fine sole leather case, $170. 
The cuts are sharp and distinct, and the arrangement on 
the pages of cut and reading matter has been free from 
crowding, and the appearance is artistic and pleasing 

Part II. pertains to Autoharp music. 

The system of figure music used for the Autoharp was 
originated by Mr. C. F. Zimmermann, the inventor of that 
instrument. It has been found to be the most easily com- 
prehended by beginners, and is a practical and satisiac- 
tory system for musicians who use the Autoharp. 

The catalogue comprises a great list of classical, 
operatic, sacred and popular music of the old masters, 
and of the modern school, music which has been com- 
posed specially for the Autoharp by musicians of inter- 
national reputation. Thirty-six closely printed pages are 
given to music and works of instruction. 

The ‘ Fin de Siécle 
the mandolin, with Autoharp accompaniment, is one of 


* collection of popular music for 
the special features. ‘The Autoharp arrangement is by 
H. Hermanson. 

Part III. is devoted to Autoharp furnishings and covers 
the entire ground of every part of the instrument, even to 
the most minute detail. This department takes up 15 
pages of the work, and is illustrated and descriptive. 

We now come to the last and probably the most impor- 
tant part, from a dealer's standpoint, of any portion of this 
catalogue. How to Sell Autoharps is the title of this de- 
partment, and is devoted to dealers’ advertising, and is a 
most unique feature, and contains information that will 
prove invaluable to all who handle the instrument. 

Alfred Dolge & Son have been among the largest adver- 
tisers in the country in the general circulating literature, 
and have designed many novel, entertaining and catchy 
illustrations, which have been studied from one end of the 
land to the other. 
in the catalogue, and the firm state, ‘‘ We will be glad to 


These illustrations are all reproduced 


furnish dealers with any or all of the advertising electros 
appearing on the following pages /ree of charge, upon 
assurance of their being used in local advertising. In 
addition to these cuts we will furnish electrotypes of 
Autoharps, and the dealer may arrange advertisements to 
his own taste."" Twenty-five pages are devoted to the 
advertising matter, which is of both a serious and humor- 
ous nature, and is well worth the consideration of every 
dealer. A very beautiful cover illustration appears in 
this department, and is used for the celebrated pamphlet 
How the Autoharp Captured the Family, a pretty story 
of the evolution of this instrument in one home, 

In summing up this catalogue it can be stated that for 
the dissemination of knowledge pertaining to one instru 
ment alone it is probably the most extensive work ever 
compiled, and those who have not followed the phenome- 
nal strides which the Autoharp has made during the past 
few years as a musical instrument will look upon it with 
just amazement and wonder. 

But when we consider that there are to-day over 500,000 
Autoharps in use, we must look upon this catalogue 
merely as additional evidence that the Autoharp is a great 
commercial commodity, that it is a most satisfying mu 
sical instrument, and that, as stated on the title page of 
the catalogue, it is to-day ‘‘ Our Nation's Favorite Musical 


Instrument."’ 








PACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 





THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENPY SET, CHICAGO. 





CATALOGUES PURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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HE result of the election is looked upon by mem- 
bers of the music trade as a definite conclusion 

of the trade depression, and last week's orders con- | 
firmed these views. There was quite an abundance 
of spontaneous orders, and things began to look | 
businesslike again. 


Vose. 

An examination of a full page advertisement in this 
issue will show an illustration of a new style Vose up- 
right, the Style E, which is destined to become a 
rapid seller. The firm, firmly convinced that this 
piano will become popular, prepared itself, and is 
ready to fill its orders on this style quickly ; and that 
is the way to do when a house is about to put a new 
style on the market. For the mere sake of advertise- 
ment no firm should ever advertise new styles ; they 
should be advertised only when they are ready for 
shipment and when they cannot interfere with old 
styles still on hand or in work. 

The Vose house always attends to these matters 
with caution and judgment, and when it is stated 
that the company is prepared to ship it may be thor- 
oughly understood that the dealer or agent will suf- | 
fer no disappointment. 

As for the piano itself it is an excellently finished 
instrument, with a clear, bell-like treble, a musical 
quality in the middle register and a round and full | 
bass. The appearance to the eye is grateful and | 
attractive. 

We would not be surprised if Mr. Furbush, repre- 
senting Vose interests, will be West before the end 
of this week. 

Vose & Sons recently received an order from E. W. 
Corey, of Herkimer, N. Y., in rhyme, which is quite a 
novelty in piano correspondence. It reads: 

Praise him from whom all blessings flow, 
McKinley's elected here below. 
Now folks will work and get the rhino 
And come to Corey fora Vose piano. 
I want one walnut 54, 
If it suits shall want some more. 
The height must be four feet six, 
Finished fine and very rich. 
Don't forget the rubber cover, 
It may help sell another. 
I want four glass insulators 
To stand it high as my imitators. 
I want a fine, dark, rich case, 
Three of us are in this race. 
Send at once, soon as you can, 
I will pay up like a man. 
Hallet & Davis Company. 

There was areport in Boston last week to the effect 
that Major Howes, the old andi efficient road repre- 
sentative of the Hallet & Davis Company, had been | 
negotiating for another place. The company does | 
not discuss its own affairs for publicity, but there is 
no harm in stating that when the past assignment | 
took place it was impossible for the assignees to con- 
tinue the expense accounts as assignees. As indi- 
viduals they could do as they deemed fit, but as court 
officers they were compelled to economize. This 
necessarily signified a reduction of expenses, and 
among others Major Howes was affected. 

Under the reorganization, and since the discharge 
of the assignees, certain of the banks occupy a con- 
sulting position, and these institutions are also op- 
posed to any liberal salaries and believe in a general 
reduction of expenses, and for these reasons the 
rumor that Major Howes would soon appear with 
some other firm did not lack consistency, although 
he may remain with the Hallet & Davis Company. 

It is not a good scheme to get outsiders into posi- 
tions of influence in a piano manufacturing business. 
We do not believe in the practicability of such pro- 
ceedings. 











Mason & Hamlin. 
The new ‘ Puritan” model upright of Mason & 
Hamlin is a chaste but most symmetrical case. 





The wholesale business of the house may be con- 


centrated in New York, the financial and manufac- 
turing departments remaining in Boston. This is 
the principle upon which large commission firms 
operate. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason left on Friday for Pittsburg 
to hear Sieveking play on Saturday night in that 
city. Mr. Mason will also visit Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore, and return East via New York, prob- 
ably stopping over to hear Sieveking play in Carne- 
gie Hall Sunday night. 

Mr. C. B. Dietrich travels for the Mason & Hamlin 
goods in the West ; Mr. Miller, of the New York house, 
represents the company in the Middle States, and 
Mr. F. H. Vinton represents it in the Eastern States. 


Emerson. 

The Emerson Piano Company is in the field with a 
full supply of its instruments made on the lines of 
honesty, reliability, durability and general thorough- 
ness of construction. These instruments are going 
to maintain their high level of the past, and will, if 
possible, be more valuable than ever to those deal- 
ers who know how much temporary and permanent 
success can be gotten out of the handling of these 
goods. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the company, is West with 
Mr. Payson to consult with Mr. J. W. Northrop re- 
garding Western projects. Mr. Geo. M. Woodford 
will travel East and South, beginning at once. 


Chickering. 


Young Rollin Ambuhl is open for an engagement, 
his employment by Chickering & Sons having ceased 
since his return from the Pacific Coast. 

The Chickering piano factory is in great shape 
and running with a large force on full time. Ship- 
ments since election have averaged 10 a day, and it 
is calculated that between now and Christmas this 
average will be increased. The factory is prepared 
for any demand and everything has been arranged 
by Mr. Foster to meet every emergency. 

The Chickering piano was never so great as a mu- 
sical instrument as it is to-day. This is the general 
verdict of the piano and musical world. 


Notes. 

Mr. Arthur P. Schmidt, the music publisher, was 
at his New York branch on Saturday. 

One of the McKannons, of Burlington, Vt., G. H. 
Munro, of Fall River; Mr. Barnes, of New York; 
John Davenport, of Stamford; R. S. Howard and 
Karl Fink were in Boston last week. So was J. 
Harry Estey, who is on a Western and Southern 
business trip. 

The Poole Piano Company is going to do the 
largest two months’ business this and next month of 
any previous two months of its history, and that 
means many more pianos than many old concerns, 
for Mr. Poole has been pushing the business very 
actively. 

Mr. Chandler W. Smith has completely trans- 
mogrtified the former Mason & Hamlin warerooms 
and the improvements are at once noticeable. There 
is a great chance under the rearrangement to exhibit 
the Mason & Hamlin uprights and grands in the best 
of form. However, Mr. Smith is one of the authori- 
ties on piano wareroom system and ethics. De Vol- 
ney Everett is off on a Pacific Coast trip for Ivers & 
Pond. 

New England. 

We believe that on Friday alone the New England 
Piano Company disposed of 14 pianos at retail and on 
Saturday more. Mr. Scanlan’s retail piano business 
is to-day the greatest in the quantity of goods sold in 
the whole of the New England States. The quantity 
is simply enormous. His rented stock alone repre- 
sents an income far ahead of the total rent and in- 
stalment income of the firms next tohim. The great 


and around Boston has reached such a number that 
this army of instruments constitutes a tremendous 
advertising force which is at all times operating al] 
kinds of influences in his direction. 

From this period forward the trade with him wil] 
grow much faster than ever, and as he has a system 
as near automatic as it can be made in the piano line 
there will be no additional physical strain brought to 
bear by a still further increase of his trade. 

More Notes. 

The window display of the Boston houses is very 
much neglected. The Voses, the Millers, and the 
New England attend in some degree to this impor- 
tant feature of the retail piano trade, and Mason & 
Hamlin pianos are also to get the benefit of this kind 
of show. But up to date other cities surpass Boston 
in the careful window display. 

In this respect a word must be said favorable to 
Gould’s show in the Estey warerooms and window. 
By the way, is there a busier man in the line than §, 
A. Gould with his Boston, New England, Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania interests to watch. We be- 
lieve this is only the beginning of a usefulness that 
will embrace a much greater latitude in the future 
than can now be understood. If Mr. Gould were to 

well, we shall abandon all speculation, for the 
news may soon be ready for publication. 


The Merrill. 

We tested a small Merrill upright piano last week 
which was a veritable tone marvel. It would not be 
correct to say that we were surprised, for we had 
known for years past that these instruments had with- 
in them, and subject to their rigid and thorough con- 
struction, all the elements of aremarkable musical 
instrument, but we admit we were more than sur- 
prised, we were amazed, at the vitality of the tone of 
this upright, and the surprising power, the evenness 
of the scale from bottom to the last note of the treble 
and the fascinating touch. The instrument is a 
unique example of modern upright piano creation 
and exhibits in itself the great future possibilities of 
the Merrill Company. 








Wulschner. 
A* illustrated pamphlet has just been issued by 


Emil Wulschner & Son, of Indianapolis, showing the 
building and departments in half-tone cuts. Although, 
the pianos and organs are shown in the illustrations, no 
name of any particular make is printed, the pamphlet 
stating ‘‘Pianos and Organs’’ merely. There was a time 
when such firms as the Wulschner house made it a special 
point to publish the names of the makers of the pianos and 
organs they were handling. Piano methods have changed. 








Poole Pianos. 

HE Poole Piano should never be advertised ir 
any other than a dignified manner. We say this be- 
cause we have recently seen it advertised among other 
pianos by an agent who intended to do right, but who 
certainly misunderstood the true condition, for the Poole 
piano is worthy of the best company, and it should be 
made known that this is so, particularly by those who, as 

agents, can make it a profitable investment. 








Col. F. Kraemer. 

HIS morning we had the pleasure of meeting 
Col. Felix Kraemer, the gentlemanly representative 

of the celebrated piano firm of Kranich & Bach, whose 
local agents are the Schreiners Music House. Colonel 
Kraemer is much pleased at the"prospects here and reports 
having had a most successful trip so far. He left for 
Waco, and will visit Austin, Galveston and the leading 
cities in Texas previous to making his regular rounds 
through Mexico. Colonel Kraemer is a most intelligent 


gentleman, ‘and his warm regards for our good, honest 
neighbors, the Schreiners, are far above the value of gold. 





mass of pianos sold and rented by him annually in 


— Palestine, Tex., Daily Times. 
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DIDN’T | TELL YOU? 


onntt-ol apelin ds 
CHICAGO, November 6, 1896. 
Dear Musical Courier : 

T is very cheap to say ‘‘! told you so,” therefore I 
| ask ‘‘didn't I tell you?" Well, how could I, sen- 
sible man, a sensible piano man, ever doubt it? A 
level headed man worth only $190, say, did not pro- 
pose to go to the polls and reduce the value of that 
$100 to $50 just to make Bryan happy by electing 
him president of a repudiation nation? Of course, 
there are always lots of fools around—people who 


are prepared to be infected by any political dis- | 


ease, whose minds are susceptible to it. And there 
are the hotheads like our friend Joe Silas, who 
wrote those nasty personal lettersagainst me be- 


cause I, as a free citizen of a free country, had the | 


freedom of disagreeing with him. Oh, there were 
lots of them out here during the campaign, but I kept 
away from them whenever I could, chiefly because 
they were not members of the more genteel elements 
of the community. 
talk and rot on the subject,there are no classes in 


this country except those of the aristocracy of the | 


intellect. There area great many meg in this land 
to-day that do not consider Mr. Bryan their intellec- 
tual equal, and that is the class distinction. It is 
not political at all. It’s a question of brains. 
** * 
Very well; that's so. 
Clark. Is he going to spend his time defending a 


gold standard against a man who cannot write two | 
sentences of English, simply out of fear that if he | 


does not do so Mr. Bryan's philosophy will condemn 
him as a class leader against the poor masses? 
“T’ell,” as Chimmy Fadden says, ‘‘ with such rot!” 
Take a man like Mr. P. J. Healy, who by personal 
and business contact has his mind burnished by the 
best logical and scientific fiscal methods. Is he going 
to condescend to argue the metal question with an 


elevator boy, and if he considers himself above the | 


act is he to be charged with assuming a class position 
as against the masses in his store? Bryanism was 
merely a system of hectorism. 

s=* * 


When we speak of equality here or anywhere it is | 


political equality and nothing else. The poorest 
man can belong to the aristocracy of the intellect, 
and yet he stands on political equality and no higher 


than a stupid dude who knows nothing, but whose | 


father happens to have a million. We are all alike 
politically ; we are all alike before the law; each 
ballot on election day counted, as all ballots did, and 
there is your equality practically illustrated. But 
when Mr. Summy or Mr. Cable or Mr. Church goes 
to his front door and opens it and goes into his house 
the question, not being political any longer, is a color 
of another horse. There is no equality except that | 
invited by one of these men and such as is recog- 
nized by them. As to the equality of the mind, of 
the intellect, of the brains—oh! that adjusts itself 
unerringly in nature’s great battle. That is gen- 
erally fixed by posterity, anyhow, and Mr. Bryan is 
not in it at all. 


** * 

By the way, there was not one great axiom pro- 
nounced during the past campaign; nothing that 
will become historical. McKinley came near one 
when he said ‘‘Let us open the mills and close the 
mints,” an expression used in his letter of acceptance, 
but that had no depth to it or profundity. One gold 
bug said to a silver orator who had been unsuccess- 
fully teasing the gold bug to speak: ‘Silver is | 
speech ; gold is silence,” but that wasn’t original | 
either, except with the man who said it first. 

2 

It is all over for the present and there is no use | 
arguing now, for we must certainly drop politics and 
eaeanall 
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For, notwithstanding Mr, Bryan's | 


You take a man like Melville | 


| 

| attend to piano business, but I must say a few words 

| more on the subject, now that the heat of the fray has 

| subsided. How could any man ever believe for a 
minute that any act of any legislature could create a 
value out of nothing? That's the one question I 
never could answer myself with. I put it to myself, 
but never could get the reply back. Then the next 
question was this: ‘‘ If by any act of Congress we could 
make a ratio of 16 silver to one gold why could not we 
also say 15 silver to one gold or ten silver to one gold 
or five silver to one gold, and then finally say one 
silver to one gold and make silver and gold equal by 
law? I could not answer that either. Those two 

| questions are still in me unanswered, and as I could 
not answer them I had to throw all my small in- 
fluence in favor of gold. 

> = 8 
The big registration here must have convinced you 

New York and Boston piano people that this town 
has a genuine population of about two million and 
over. Of course there are more single men here than 
East, and yet, making due allowance for all these 

| things, the place makes an enormous showing. 

We have as many men now working in the Chi- 
cago piano factories as Boston has, leaving the Chick- 
ering factory out. As tosalesmen in the retail stores 
and outside men and floor hands we can show up 
more than any town inthe Union. We have about a 
| dozen big piano stores over on the West Side that you 
folks never see when you come here. They employ 
more than 50 people. Do the whole retail piano 
stores of Boston employ 100? The North Side here 
has retail piano stores too, and then come the 
| Wabash avenue hosts. I suppose, wholesale and re- 
tail, this town is the greatest piano city on this conti- 
nent and the sooner you admit it the sooner you'll 
admit the truth, and that is all. 


‘ *“* * 

There is one thing about it: it is open to all com- 
ers. Everybody is welcome. If any Eastern houses 
not at present represented here or not properly repre- 
sented wish to open up here on their own account 
they will be received with a fraternal spirit and 
| everything will be done to make them so comfort- 
|able. Ask Steger; he'll explain how this is done. 
It’s interesting, but it’s done, allthe same. They are 
so fraternal here because they are so brotherly. 

*s * 

I send you by this mail a large collection of adver- 
| tisements from the Chicago daily papers, showing 
how the firms offer pianos and the prices they men- 
tion opposite the individual names of the instru- 
ments. Of course it is terrible when you come to 
analyze it, and the wonder to me is that people are 
not scared out of their wits sufficiently to keep away 
altogether from piano stores. There is one concern, 
as you will observe, that is advertising a Steinway 
piano. This has been going on for weeks ; I have 
purposely gone to that store and have never seen a 
Steinway piano in the place. And see the way the 
Fischer pianos are advertised! Can Fischers not get 


| an injunction and stop this and put the cost of the in- 


junction against advertising? What a superb adver- 


tisement it would be! 

sea 

But there is slaughter, as you will see, all along 
the line. Even the regular line of goods of some 
concerns is included in the slaughter. What will be 
the end of this all; I mean the logical outgrowth of 
such self-abuse in the trade? There is no indication 
of an abatement. No one seems to see any avenue 
of escape. One concern pulls down low; the next 
follows with lower figures, and then comes another 
still lower, and so the lowest depths are reached and 
all profit disappears. 

I honestly believe you are right in claiming that 
the only way to cure this thing and stop the disease 
is to publish prices yourself. Reprint these adver- 
tisements ; compel the manufacturers in their own 
interests to take a stand ; force them to break down 
this system, which is surely devitalizing the whole 
piano trade. If I were in your place I should pick 
out one firm each week, reprint its advertisements 
and pick them to pieces just as you so well know how 
to do it. Lay the whole thing bare; show it up. 
Analyze it ; give the motives, and thus by publishing 
prices knock the whole mean and contemptible sys- 
tem sky high. That's what’s the matter with Mark 


A.—Hanna ? 
*7 * 


A dealer up in Wisconsin dropped me a postal card 
the other day on which he asked : 


If you had a retail store in a town like this, with good piano pros- 
pects after business gets settled, and you had one son who will soon 








get through schooling, would you put him into the store with a view 
of finally making him a partner, or would you put him into a piano 
factory to learn the trade thoroughly, or would you put him into a 
different line altogether or give him a trade or profession ? 

Quite a responsible position to put a friend into to 
ask such a complication of questions in one. Besides 
that it is a rather serious matter to help to decide all 
this without knowing the boy. I could tell much 
better if I had a half hour's chat with the boy. There 
are some men in the piano business who should never 
have been in it simply as a matter of adaptation and 
temperament. It takes a variety of qualities dis- 
tributed over an extended field to make a successful 
piano man. —— 


I refer now to that retail man who must buy pianos, 
select his lines, select his styles after that, display 
them and play them. The same man must know 
how to advertise them in the papers and outside 
of the papers ; must know how to advertise himself 
in a dignified manner and howto give his business 
local prestige in the community. The same man 
must be able to discuss business in general, a little 
politics and a trifle scandal and a bit of gossip ; then 
he must be quite a political talker and more of a local 
political debater. 

But chief of all he must be a past master in the great- 
est practical art and that is the knowledge of human 
nature. If he isin all respects a perfect genius and 
yet deficient in the knowledge of human foibles, 
human traits, idiosyncrasies of the individual and 
human weaknesses he cannot succeed in the retail 
piano business. 

Furthermore, he must be swift mentally and able 
to decipher any facial nerve movement ina flash. The 
likes or dislikes of his own method of showing his 
goods must be discerned by him in the very eyes of 
his customers, and their movements and actions, 
physical inclinations and tendencies, must be seen by 
him without attracting in his customers the fact that 
he is observing them all. 

He must know if he should take chances to hypno- 
tize, for sometimes the attempt when it fails ruins 
the possibility of the sale. Hypnotizing is a danger- 
ous experiment, but if it succeeds it signifies a good 
price, steady custom and an active walking advertise- 
ment, for the victim will be praising the hypnotizer 
and his goods throughout his whole neighborhood. 


*“** 


For these and many other reasons I cannot be pre- 
pared off hand to reply to that postal card, and even 


| after I have seen the boy I might make a blunder in 


judgment. One thing, however, I will answer. As 
a piano man, if I had an only son I should not put 
him into the piano business. If I had two sons or 
more I should try it, but with one son only I should 
give him the absolute freedom of his choice and, al- 
though I should not prejudice him against the busi- 
ness, I should be most careful to show him its oppor- 
tunities and its limitations. If he then inclined in 
another direction I should do nothing to make a 
piano manof him. Because the father is a piano 
man it does not follow that the son should be one 
Some sons who are now piano men agree with me 
too. *“** 

One thing I should most certainly do, and that is 
give the boy a better education than the grammar 
school provides. Drive him higher. An intelligent 
and educated business man always has a vast advan- 
tage over his more restricted competitors. The very 
tone, character and approach in soliciting a sale or 
in unravelling the motive or explanation of a call re- 
veal the intelligence, and it is usually delightful for 
educated people to meetintelligent piano men. And 
let me say, right now, that the best prices for pianos 
are secured by intelligent piano men from educated 
customers. The latter understand the advantages 
explained to them. 

Besides, all education begets confidence and rejects 








Nothing Gained 
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Action. 
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suspicion, and an intelligent man is so thoroughly 
impressed with his duty to confidence that he never 
maltreats it, and hence he naturally will give the 
best of the bargain to his educated customer. That 
is the very finesse of fine trading, for it secures trade 
instead of making a trade. 

*** 


How foolish a man is to descend to the vulgar act 
of robbing a safe to which he has access! There is 
no possibility of escape if he is really wanted. That 
stupid man who robbed that safe in the St. Paul 
piano wareroom cannot expect any more confidence 
in the future from his firm. Now if he had only 
stolen the money and valuables and remained at 
home and attended to his duties and his Sunday 
school work he would not have forfeited the confi- 
dence of his employers. But to rob; and to rob a 
safe, and to rob a safe you have the right to open 
and close and fill and empty as you desire—oh you 
phool, oh you jassack, you ganneff !—that's all you 
are ; a common, ordinary one too. 


Everyone is looking forward to a rapid trade re- 
vival this and next month. Stocks are awfully low, 
and must be replenished. The dealer must do busi- 
ness and right away, too. SomustI. Do you know 
a good opening for me and Bryan? We are both out 
of jobs. M. T. Poccert. 





Here is the latest in the suit of the eccentric Frank 
Collier : 

Wearing a chrysanthemum as big as a head of cabbage, 
with a lot of gold, brass and silver ornaments dangling 
from chains in front of his vest, Frank Collier, the erratic 
attorney, under arrest for kicking out a plate glass window 
at Carl Bronson's piano store, 32 West Madison street, 
walked up to Justice Chott’s bench October 27 and conduct- 
ed his case in a unique manner. 

Collier went to the piano store, and, it was alleged, 
waited on himself, sold himself a piano, and accepted pay- 
ment for the firm in two promissory notes for $75 each, and 
a paper giving them power of attorney over his effects. 

He called around to claim the piano and was ordered 
out. He swore out a writ of replevin and last Friday 
night, accompanied by Constable Sheridan, tried to take 
possession of the instrument. 

The store door was locked on him to give the proprietors 
an opportunity to investigate. Collier kicked out a pane 
of glass so as to effect his release and. he was arrested. 

** Didn't I ask you three times to open the door?” asked 
Collier in court. 

** Yes,” said Bronson. 

** And you didn't open, did you?” 

** No!" 

** Didn't I say I would count 10?” 

** Yes,” 

** Well, I counted 10. Didn't I say ‘ out she’d go'?” 

* Yes—but—!” 

**No ‘ buts’ about it. I counted 10, and out she went. 
Great ple gees. too, with fine gold letters, your honor.” 

Justice Chott decided Collier had a right to use force to 
regain his liberty, and dismissed the case. 

** You did me a favor, judge,” said Collier, after court 
ended. ‘ Take this elk tooth—it’s from an elk I shot my- 
self—to a jeweler’sand have it mounted with gold at my 





VIEWS IN TEXAS 


ON THE 


Kranich & 


— > a 


Bach. 


HERE is an enterprising firm in Waco, Tex., 
which has been selling and continues to sell the 
Kranich & Bach piano to the best families, institutions and 
musicians in that great State. We refer to C. L. Barker. 
To show the kindof people Mr. Barker sells to and what 
these people think of the Kranich & Bach pianos we here- 
with publish a few letters on the subject. They are all 
voluntary contributions, and they voice the universal 
opinion held of the Kranich & Bach pianos : 


ESTABLISHED 1845. MALE AND FEMALE. 


Bayior UNIVERSITY. 


Has 27 Professors and Teachers. 
Matriculates over 800 Students Annually. 
RuFus C. BURLESON, D.D., LL. D., President. 
WACO, Tex., June 12, 1896. 
Mr. C. L. Barker, Waco, Tex.: 

Dear Sir—It affords me much pleasure to testify to the 
excellence of the Kranich & Bach piano bought from you. 
Until I tried these pianos, and thoroughly investigated 
their merits, I was very much prejudiced in favor of the 
—— against all others. It was against my will that I was 
persuaded to investigate the Kranich & Bach piano, but I 
now frankly admit that they are vastly superior to what I 
had thought. I consider them in every respect first-class 
instruments, and do, without hesitation, recommend them 
as such, conscientiously believing that they deserve a place 
among the best. The action is as near perfection as can be 
found in any piano made, and the tone is full, rich and 
sympathetic. wish them the success they justly deserve. 

Yours truly 
(Signed) G. A. Scuaus, 
Principal Conservatory of Music, Baylor University. 





Waco, Tex., February 24, 1896. 

The Kranich & Bach parlor grand piano, bought of 
Mr. C. L. Barker in August, 1895, for the use of my pupils 
in my home studio, corner North Twelfth and hareend 
streets, has given me perfect satisfaction. 

Its singing quality of tone, and neither too stiff nor too 
easy action, make it a most desirable piano for pupils’ use, 
and the finished pianist will thoroughly appreciate its 
many good points. 

I am very well satisfied with my purchase in every par- 
ticular. (Signed) Mrs. K. Twe.is Beacn, 

Formerly Principal Conservatory of Music, Baylor 
University. 





Waco, Tex., March 15, 1896. 
As a former pupil of Prof. S. B, Mills, and knowing as I 
do the sincerity of that gentleman and the keenness of his 
judgment, I wish to say that the piano gaining his indorse- 
ment must be a first-class, high-grade instrument. 
Furthermore, I may add that from my own experience I 
have found the Kranich & Bach pianos come fully up to the 
high standard the manufacturers claim for them. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Pror. H. O. Smiru, 
No. 400% Austin avenue, Waco, Tex. 





R. W. PARK, M. D., Physician and Surgeon, } 
Office, 40544 Austin Street, s 
Waco, Tex., April 7, 1896. } 
Messrs. C. L. Barker & Co.: 
Sirs—I have had one of Kranich & Bach’s pianos in 
my house since 1889. My daughter and all others famil- 
iar with this instrument think it equal to any piano 





You can safely guarantee these pianos as first-class 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. W. Park. 


made. 
in every respect. 





TEMPLE, Tex., May 26, 1896. 
Having been asked by a friend to give my opinion or 
testimonial of the Kranich & Bach piano, it gives me 
pleasure todo so. I have been the fortunate possessor of 
one ten years, and it is the sweetest toned instrument I 
ever heard ; it is admirably adapted to the voice, which | 
think is one of its great merits,and which I certainly ap- 
preciate, as my ey he all singers. Then its durability 
is also excellent, not being readily affected by weather or 
climate. All my friends, without a single exception, and 
among whom (I am proud to say) are many fine musicians 
and singers, have generally exclaimed: ‘*Oh, what a 
sweet toned piano!” My daughter’s music teacher also 
said she could sit and play all night and not be tired, the 
instrument having such an excellent, easy touch, which is 
also a prime factor in a family where two or three are tak- 

ing music lessons. I am yours, ver truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Jessie Leccar. 





E. W. MITCHELL, ) 
Dealer in Diamonds and Fine Watches, '- 
Waco, Tex., May 7, 1896. | 
Mr. C. L. Barker, Waco, Tex.: 

Deak Sir—It affords me much pleasure to testify to the 
excellence of the Kranich & Bach piano bought from you, 
Before buying my piano I saw a Kranich & Bach piano 
that had been in use overa year, and the tone was much 
better than the new piano of the same make in your store. 
This’ proved to me that they improved with use, while 
cheap pianos depreciate. The Kranich & Bach is a strict- 
ly first-class piano in every respect. The action is the 
lightest and most reliable, and the tone pure and strong. 

I do most cheerfully recommend it to all prospective 
purchasers. (Signed) Mrs. E. W. Mitcue.t. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE COMPANY, | 
TYLER, Tex., February 27, 1896. { 
C. L. Baker, Esg., Waco, Tex.: 

Dear Sir—It gives us pleasure to assert the good quali- 
ties of the Kranich & Bach piano. 

We have used one of these instruments in the orchestra 
of this house constantly since 1889, and it has not only 
given satisfaction but is now in excellent condition and 
promises many years of good service. 

It is easily ept in tune, and for tone and volume has 
proven acceptable to the many professionals who have used 
it during its eight years’ service. The piano has given us 
entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) GRAND Opera House Company, 
Tyler, Tex. 

Per C. B. Epes, Manager. 

Waco, Tex., May 5, 1896. 
C. L. Barker, City: 

Dear Sirn—The Kranich & Bach piano purchased of you 
has been proven to possess all the good qualities claimed 
for it. It is my opinion that the Kranich & Bach piano will 
compare in every respect with a Chickering or Steinway, 
both of which are conceded to be among the best on the mar- 
ket. We had privileges of examining the different makes of 


(Continued on page 34.) 


THE MOST DESIRABLE GOODS 


are hard enough to sell these days. 
Don’t make your work still harder 
by trying to sell unattractive styles 
when you may as well have the 
WEAVER ORGAN up-to-date as not, 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 


YoREz. Pa. 











expense.” 
Fastice Chott accepted the tooth.—-/ourna/, Chicago. 






PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 
*- COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


GEO. FP. BHNT. 


AND SANGAMON STBEET, 


CHICAGD. 
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And received the greatest vote ever given. 


Over 100,000 manufactured and sold is the verdict. 
Sound money will buy them and sound principles 


are the basis on which they are constructed. 
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(Continued from page 3 ja. ) 


pianos seldom accorded a buyer, from the fact that the N acknowledging the illustrated catalogue of the 
Burdett Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., we wish to say 


we made the rig) ht choice,and will say to anyone wishing 4 | that it is gotten up with more than usual discretion in 
ranich & Bach and you will not regret it.” | taste and style and with unusual modesty in claims. 


sale to us was the most hotly contested sale I almost ever 
saw ; and we come after a test of several months, that 


piano ‘ Buy « 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) C. S, CampBELt, 
409 South Sixteenth street, Waco, Tex. 





The firm doesn’t insist on making the finest piano in 
the world; it doesn’t overload readers with immaterial ' of large house. A. L. B.. care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Burdett Catalogue. subjects; it doesn’t call particular attention to a well 


understood fact, and that is its honesty, which should be 
presupposed with every piano house. It is a good cata- 
logue. 








YP AuTaD--Tawting position with manufacturer, by reliable 
man of experience, who can sell goods. At present manager 














PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 


/ 


Correspondence 


President. 
with the Trade 
E. A COLE, 
Secretary. solicited, 


CoP 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most corapletely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed, 


36 East (4th St, sscxe:. New York City. 
DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or ‘Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


nr The Norris fy AYDE ceictts 


tablished agents only. 















war" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., manuracturers, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
116 Boylston Street. 2 Fifth Avenue. 215 Wabash Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 




















ADAM SCOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS | Le Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


eee | | a 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


276 WEST MADISON #ST., 
OEBEZIOAGO, IXsts. BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


Tar BLASIUS PIANO CO,|MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
qe MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS. | w4aTERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, ¥. ¥. 


WOODBURY, N. J. Pin telleaeelleaediowtemmmench 





(INCOR PORATED.) 
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MUSIC WIRE 


GARANTIRI 
US VORZUGLICHSJEM PATENT 
GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


Y, HA MACHER. SS acest 
~NEW ee 


“Adler” .. -. 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Why 
strument of the present and 
the future for the American 


market. TRADE MARK.! 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


STRAUCH BROs., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avene, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, -New York. 
452 & 454 Wesat 13th Street, ) 


YIM OISNW 

J3I1g ina 

Sole Agents U. S. A.: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 
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Simplest Construction. 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 


“Adler,” on account of 
these advantages, is the in- 











Established 1867, 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, Afolians, Sewing Machines and all DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
any ever put on ‘the market before. Perfect ‘t | PIANO PLATES = anv 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


No, 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
Avenue D and 1ith Street, 


DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., NEW YORK 


21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of tone 

and durability, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS: 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Qermany. 








** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
f its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


R, Sehoenbach 
JOSEF SIEBENUUNE! L—- ~ 
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. well 


E = PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 








NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION, 





30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 


according to amount of orders. 





Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders 








Finest Concert Violins. 


Exact copies of Italian Masters. Full and fine in tune. 








prices do not include bows. 


Your Nr. at Old Nr. Nr. 1 1 25 Nr. 656 Nr. 668 Doz. M \“ ; 1/1 size 





Sole Agents VU. S&S. A.: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 


1158 Antonius Stradiuarive 1700—1725 fine Red Yellow varnish shaded, Sante n Old Ebony Trimmings ” wu4 Me 360 
606 884 Francesco 172%5—1757 » Brown ” ” ” BN4 402 420 
596 776 Giovan Paolo Maggini 1683—1712 » Red Brown . middle light "shaded ” ” St hee 600 
599 389 Pietro Andrea Guarnerius gto Red and Amber ” fine shaded “ . ” 624 642 660 
653 | Nicolo Amati 1620-1684 » ” ” ” ” ” ” ~ || 864 RAL 900 
648 1251 Antonius Giuseppe Guaraerius 1725— 13 fine Red » light » ; " » |) 864 AMY 900 
650 1000 Pietro Andreae 1660 — 1680 Light Red y ellow ” good Imitation Old ” S SO RAL 900 

651 100043 Antonius Stradiuarius 1700—1725 “ fine " . ” ” “ | BA 900 
654 Jac. Stainer 1621—1651 Gold . ” ” OM oe ne 
655 1008 Omobono > ‘cre, 720—1750 Brownish Yellow ~~ fine Imitation Old, Chinrest ” | 1164 1188 1200 
656 Andrea Amat 1550 —1572 Red " ” shade ” “ » | 1064 1182 |. 1200 
659 Antonius Stradivarius 1700—1725 Gold ” ” fine Imitation old, ” ” . ” 1300 1400 1500 
667 1004 Hieronymus Amati Sohn Nicolo 1620—1684 ” shaded fine » ” ” " 1380 1482 1584 
668 Antonius Stradivarius 1700—1725 Red and Amber ” ” » * ” " 1600 1700 1800 

Conservatory-etc. Brand on scrow 
664 1007 Pietro Andreae Guarnerius 1662—1686 Gold Yellow varnish shaded Ebony Trimmings . i az S40 
1125 Antonius Giuseppe Guarnerius 172%5—1745 Red Brown Yellow ” ” ” ” " 4 ue 1000 
bs and r 7 7 


VIOLINS. | 











prices do not include bows 


Your Nr. At. Old Nr. Nr. 20 Nr. 59 Nr. 1 36 Doz. M % % 1/1 size 








20 610 Maple Swelled Red shaded, Lion{head, American Eagle with stars on back, Ebonized Trimmings, T ailpiec e, : leaves ” 38 M4 3B 

39 ” inlaid Nut color varnish Fanc pictures ” 35 36 x 

| 59 410% ” ” White polished Brown decalcomania lacy ” . ; 4s | » 51 
desee : 107 146 ” ” » Brownish varnish shaded wood flower inlaid ° $ 7 6) & wo 

MANY, Boo vretssereeeees 107% 146% ” ” ” ” . » Lionhead » . 3 50 | 2% | 75 87 
136 94814 ” ” » Red ” ” decalcomania pictures on back . : ” 3 62 53 M4 

140 151 ” ” ” Light Brown » ” wood stripes inlaid ” ” . . " 3 60 61 | 68 

a ee 143 151 E ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” Ebony ’ ” 66 67 50 oo 
ovees 123 1184 ” ” ” Red ” Fancy inlaying Ebonized " ” = ” 63 “| BO 66 

—— s 122 973 ” ” » Brownish Red = light » handsome od pearl Inlaid - 3 63 “| 06 

ae Se 120 1465 ” * » Dark Red ”  * fine pearl inlaying - ; 8 58) 60 

ee 156 168 ” ” ~ Red " # handao some pearl inlaying on back ‘ " “ 4 66 oF | 3 “9 

sellers 125 | 4 - “ » Red& Amber « » & wood inlaying » . 5 “ 72 73 | 75 

cbt 171 | 151% ” , » Brown wood star with Gx oldfish inlaying 2 knots on back, 4 on top, double cord : rim, inlaid Tailpiece 123 124 ™ 126 

ceveee 176 711 ” ” » Dark » pearl inlaying on back Imitation Ebony Trimmings, Tailpiece 5 pear! leaves ” 73 74) 8 76 

oetees 181 1142 ” Dark Red » American Eagle on back, 5 leaves in Fingerboard ” with Pear! eye inlaid 78 7 nO 81 

owenv 231 87 ” ” = double inlaid » » Gold star in back, 4 knots on top, inlaid Fingerboard, Tailpiece and Pegs ” 96 7 | & w 


























s 
Actual prices do not include bows. 
voor we. | Qath | ona. | Nr. 153 Nr. 204 Nr. 274 pee at. | ; = 
* . 
153 | Maple swelled inlaid, Brown varnish, wood and Goldfish inlaying o on back, Ebonized Trimming, Tailpiece Nr. 35 + 69 7) ww 72 
— 241 1205 1| Red Brown handsome fancy kaots we h Goldfish inlaid ” 7 6 Ww 90 
204 1186 } ” ” Red and Nut color » fine ” - and ” ” 87 | OU WO 
67. 231 877 ” + double ” Red ” Goldfish, Star and knots ” cord rim, Fin erboard with 3 leav es ” 96 v7 & foo 
ae 262 152 ” - ” Light Brown ” handsome Wood star inlaid ~ Tailpiece Nr. 35 , 78 7 8 81 
285 } 1206 ” ” ” Redand Amber « Star with Goldfish ” ” » fingerboard with 3 leaves . on % 50 99 
aving. 291 1129 , ” ” Yellow Brownish ~ ane Goldfish inlaying ” » Ebonized Trimmings . 6 w SO 99 
279 1130 ” ” ” Nut color ” ” » Tailpiece Nr. % ” ~ 100 | 50 102 
257 728 | ” ” ” Dark Red - ” » Star inlaid with pearl & Goldfish » » Fingerboard with 5 leaves ” x2 8 Ww i) 
269 1118 | ” ” ” Red Brown ” large pearl Star, surrrounded with Goldfish, white shaded edges, Tailpiece with 105 : 106 CUO 
| 5 pearlleaves ~© 108 
| 274 1204 ” ” ” ” “ castle with Golauash stripes inlaid Tailpiece with 5 pearl leaves ” 93 ao) 96 
311 1187 ” ” ” Bright Red ” double cord rim ” » 6 leaves polished ” es 111 112 ”) 
York. 268 1058 || ” ” ” Nut Brown ” Goldfish inlaying double cord rim ” » § pearl leaves ” 105 |... 16 OO 108 
27 1207 ” Redand Amber + Star with Goldfish, 4 knots with Goldfish and cord rim on back, Ebonized Trim- 108 16 CU 
— 1] ming, Fingerboard and Tailpiece with : pear! leaves » 108 
308 786 1 - ” ” Wine Yellow ” fine Goldfish inlaying, double cord tie - ” st oS wo a7 
J eeitaasaeigs | 293 1119S | ” ” " Red Brown ” elaborated » ” " ; - * 108 106) 50 108 
gy 1151 i ” ” ” Brown Reddish + double cord rim, inlaid Pegs, "Fingerboard and ” * Be " ” 06 7 | w wm 
il 











(AR 
_ CUSTOMERS WILL RECEIVE THE BENEFIT IN CASE OF POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS OF PRICE. 





, Catalogues with Colored Plates of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Etc., to be had at $5.00, including postage, which 


d re . 
oth amount will be deducted as soon as goods to the amount of 1,000 marks have been purchased. 





‘igre PEDAL HARPS (New System), soon to be on sale. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE, 


N) 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,® *sesron""*" 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iii, 








HAZELTON 


BROTHERS 


e — ——-- = & 


—pet APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.&= 





Nos. 


34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YoRE 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..:, n= 


PIANOS. -« 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





yPu Seen 


NE 















THE CELEBRATED 





STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send FOR CATALOGUE. 


STUART PIANOS,|| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & (0,, 


107 W. Canton St.. Reston, Mase. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO Cé., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPFPRIGET PFPIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOUERN AVENUE, CHICAGE. 
Sup vor Our New CaTaLocun, 


THE SJ NGER. PEASE PIANO CO. 


31 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 6 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


1+. MADE BY ... wave’ YORE. 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, OoOBRIOAGo. 





























STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


i ae 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR iS THE STANDARD. 





Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LEAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 








HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED, WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 
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Lh OS 


so TOOLS @ .* 





TAS Tn iT 1, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


devin: Manufacturers. 


ao. our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
4 The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat o1 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS & ANOS 
z C0. 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YoRtkz. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 
147th St. and Brooke Ave. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “new vor«. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


(NWCORPORATED i895 


























FACTORY @ OFFICE 


1@T" @ PEACH SYS 


ERwe., Par, 
RRANICH & BACH mem [POSTER PIANOS. 





Received sheet oo ® tA wee . nited States Om- 

tenniat farh ition, 1876, a admitted to be the mos MANUFACTURED BY 

Celebrated Instruments, of ‘he Gu ranteed for 

five years. §@lilustrated C aalogue urnis shed © applica- FOSTE ei & co 

th Prices reasonable. Te —— tavorable. Lt 


Warerooms, 237 E. "234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


BAUER PLANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 


nrROoOCcCHssTsaHR WN. YF. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Exvizasetn Steerer.) 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPoOsITiIon, 1880, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., A€**"*" Oss Suess sea Goane Se Gave aan, NEY YORE! 


staid Piana Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO.,°"="" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV YVoR:z 


COR, MOTT &T7., 














A THE ke 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO.,, 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 





| There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 
or action there is none better. 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pian 
If GIVES YOU, site a perfect Piano and with 
ot 7 act ring 2 particle with theinstru ume ent itself, 
Rk 


TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 


PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVID R without any Dealers will find in them just what 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 


tone, if desired. they want. 
GEO, P. BENT. Manufacturer, 








Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Core Mamnntcago, v.58. 4.” | § Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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metal note d 


ions of the 


Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL Pty with circular interchange- 


able 

clock work which also can ste 

ren’s es &c. The only mechanical i pd el, equaling the 
t Zither in sweetness of tone an 

posed Kan) as well as lively music. fe ae correct and 

smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 

Pn aedetd und melod ay are heard sopeceney and successively 

ibrat 


mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a pian 
Patented in most countries. 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 


layed with a crank or with a 
as adrivi 





power for child- 





rendering of 


rings are regulated by a most ingenious 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. | 














manship. 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Vv. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koéniggratz, Bohemia. 





AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 








JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


8318 & 820 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Pifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St, Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON) w 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 
420 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Best River, 
NEW YORK. 


ree SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN 1 ALL ¢€ COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PaRIs AND New York. 
WILLIAM TONK @ BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - New YorK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New VorK PACTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lancoln Ave. 














‘NOT BUV..... 


wi Finest RGA 


Me sa -y a 
you can getit at t the 
price 4 tending pur- 

Chasers should eend to wa for our catalogue, ete 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 


Plence mention thispapen. LEBANON, PA, 








The most 
tfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
a ” note, is the 
“ KALOPHON,”” ™*23ietared 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of ‘the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 

metal music disk anda ay bl mechanism. 
Tilustrated catalogue on 








R. W. Tanner & Son “%-ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 





Dolgeville, N. X. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts, NEW YORK. 










Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 
~~ 





Washburn 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awaried the Digloma D’ Honneur and Gold 


Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 





MANUFACTURED BY 












HIGHEST AWARD &sicsps Sse Vicist Vins 
JoHN FrieprRicH & Bro., 


Vioun Makers & REPAIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 








C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 


and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 

S82 ¢ 


LARGEST HOUSE for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





THE VOCAL 





ION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave: 





OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 










best English Gut. 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 





EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 





EU PHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerké 
«+ Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 











ee ESP Rae 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, “Sysrem, 


furnished at cheap prices by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEBWY YoRZB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvVvOoRYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
ESSEX, CONN. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the eaty reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr:. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, MR. we. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, | MR. N. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, MR. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


eeeee DEPOT AT ....- 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 





A SUPERIOR wy ental — TAT 
A LOW P 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
East 132d and 138d Sts., 


W_ NEW YORK. 


ry ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
- Grands. 


E i F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 


















One of the greatest estab- 

| lishments of its kind on the 

Continent 

| The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 

durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 

application. 








Established 1852. 


OT 1 O___... 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
| DRESDEN. 


‘SAMUEL PIERCE 





WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON. 


FACTORY: ... 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 











WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ORGAN PIPEs. 


Wood and Metal. ” \ Flue and Reed. ‘.” *" Volee or Unvoiced, 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art, 


PiIPrH ORGAN MATANIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
Established 1847. READING. MASS. 

















Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are se wt to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I ‘Hepresent : RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Vigias and ‘Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


wee nowy?“ KURT ZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. EURTZMANN & C0,, 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
O86 to 086 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. ¥, 


PAINTER & EWING, 


on application. 
JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 
PIANOS. 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















For 57 years made on honor—sold on merit 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 




















own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


Branch is the inven- 
tion of GuENTHES 
KORRNER, in Gere 
Reuss (Germany) 
The belly as — 
Songer Se 
¢ corners, but is 
made out of ONE 
piece of leather, in 










A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 











accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process he cor 
ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
and give 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





: . ao 
and elegant appearance, as well as an ulm inde 


Upright Piano Actions, tergeube be poche orerement which woe tnereser e¢ named 











Guenther fae pron ton are most favorably known, 


“THE UCCTIBLE HERCULES.” The 
STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 




















FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices . 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 3 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL.” 


“fc IMBALE" 











CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. . 
ALPRED DOLGEH & SON 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD: 


— ON —— 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

A W. A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt Is 
OovtREyYD Wwitse FINE BAIR. 
READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 











—a 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street, NEW YoRSs 


STORY } ruos|STARR PIANOS. 


& AN D Noted for Perfection in 


R ANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK : 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY) 


MANUFACTURERS, 

















